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HE policy of President-elect Taft 
is promptly differentiating itself 
‘3 from that of President Roose- 
velt. This differentiation is not 
at all a process of antagonism. 
Nothing that Mr. Taft has said or done has 
indicated that he is any the less loyal to the 
“Roosevelt policy” than he was six months 
or a year ago. But it is already apparent that 
Mr. Taft is not to be a mere echo of his pre- 
decessor. He is to do something more than 
“stand pat” on the policy laid down during the 
last seven years. His personality is already 
beginning to impress itself upon the political 
situation, and almost without our recognizing 
the change a shifting of emphasis haz been 
effected in the last few months that is almost 
startling. His wooing of the South and his 
insistence on tariff revision are two things 
that have given in the last few weeks a new 
direction to the nation’s thought—a direction 
not at all hostile to the Roosevelt program, and 
yet markedly distinct from it. There has been 
no interruption in the drama of events. The 
actors are the same. The audience is the 
same. And yet there has been a quiet shifting 
of scenes, and we find ourselves thinking and 
talking of new political prospects apart en- 
tirely from those that were a few months ago 
engrossing the attention of the nation, and 
which seemed certain to engross it for years 
to come. The alchemy of Mr. Taft’s ingratiat- 
ing presence, which acted in such a pacific and 
effective way upon perilous situations in 
Manila, Havana, Colon and Tokio, has already 
been at work in this country with equal effec- 
tiveness. 





R. TAFT’S appeal to the South for a 
more normal political division in its 
voting population has a directness and frank- 
ness that are seldom encountered in politics, 


It is in line with his visit to Southern states 
during the campaign, and with his notable 
speech about a year ago to North Carolina Re- 
publicans. It is evidently in pursuit of a policy 
that is very close to his heart, and which will 
give coler to his whole administration. The 
selection of a Southern man for secretary of 
war by President Roosevelt is attributed to 
Mr. Taft’s influence. Under the circum- 
stances it seems not improbable that the key- 
note of the coming administration is found in 
the concluding words of his recent address be- 
fore the North Carolina Society of New York: 
“Nothing would give me greater pride, because 
nothing would give me more claim to the grati- 
tude of my fellow-citizens, if I could so direct 
that policy in respect to the Southern States 
as to convince its intelligent citizens of the 
desire of the administration to aid them in 
working out satisfactorily the serious problems 
before them and of bringing them and their 
Northern fellow-citizens closer and closer in 
sympathy and in point of view. During the last 
decade, in common with all lovers of our coun- 
try, I have watched with delight and thanks- 
giving the bond of union between the two sec- 
tions grow firmer. I pray that it may be given 
to me to strengthen this movement, to obliter- 
ate all sectional lines, and leave nothing of 
difference between the North and the South, 
save a friendly emulation for the benefit of our 
common country.” 





| N LEADING up to this conclusion, Mr. Taft 

touched upon the question of slavery, the 
bitter memories of reconstruction and the pres- 
ent status of the blacks. But he touched upon 
the past in order to deprecate further contro- 
versy, not to stir it up afresh. “We are not 
concerned,” he said, “with whose fault it was 
that there was such an institution as slavery.” 
He admits the probability that the Northern- 
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WIPING OUT THE fies <ll LINE 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


ers would have done just as the Southerners 
did if they had had the same pecuniary inter- 
est in slavery. It is sufficient now that we all 
realize that the institution of slavery was a 
bad thing, and that it is a good thing we are 
rid of it. The history of reconstruction he 
refers to as “painful,” but he declines to re- 
hearse it, wishing, instead, to come at once to 
the present situation. The proposal to repeal 
the Fifteenth Amendment he characterizes as 
“utterly impracticable,” and it “should be rele- 
gated to the limbo of forgotten issues.” The 
fear that social equality will in some way be 
enforced by law or brought about by political 
measures “has no foundation except in the 
‘imagination of those who fear such a result,” 
inasmuch as the federal government has 
nothing to do with social equality, which is 
something that grows not out of the law or 
the Constitution, but “out of voluntary con- 
cessions by the individuals forming society.” 
The situation regarding political equality he 
describes in the following measured words: 


“In all the Southern States it is possible, by 
election laws prescribing proper qualifications for 
the suffrage, which square with the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and which shall be equally adminis- 
tered as between the black and white races, to 
prevent entirely the possibility of a domination 
of Southern State, county, or municipal govern- 
ments, by an ignorant electorate, white or black. 
It is further true that the sooner such laws, when 
adopted, are applied with exact equality and jus- 
tice to the two races, the better for the moral 
tone of State and community concerned. Negroes 
should be given an opportunity equally with 
whites by education and thrift to meet the re- 


quirements of eligibility which the State Legis- 


. latures in their wisdom shall lay down in order 


to secure the safe exercise of the electoral fran- 
chise. The negro should ask nothing other than 
an equal chance to qualify himself for the fran- 
chise, and when that is granted by law, and not 
denied by executive discrimination, he has 
nothing to complain of.” 





M R. TAFT recognizes that the feelings en- 
gendered in the South in the past can 
not be expected to pass away as soon as the 
causes that produced them disappear; but he 
points out that it is now forty years since the 
South became politically solid, that a marvel- 
lous industrial growth has taken place in 
Southern states since 1890, and that the Demo- 
cratic party has of late years failed to pre- 
serve inviolate its traditional doctrines as to 
State’s rights and other issues, so that many 
Southern men now find themselves “support- 
ing a platform and a candidate whose political 
and economic theories they distrust.” The 
movement away from political solidarity he 
believes has started, and ought to be encour- 
aged, and one way to encourage it is to have 
the South understand “that the attitude of the 
North and the Republican party toward it is 
not one of hostility or criticism or opposition, 
political or otherwise; that they believe in the 
maintenance of the Fifteenth Amendment, but 
that, as already explained, they do not deem 
that amendment to be inconsistent with the 
South’s obtaining ‘and maintaining what it re- 
gards as its political safety from domination of 
an ignorant electorate.” At the same time, 
Mr. Taft is careful to point out that there can 
be no desire on the part of Republicans, in 
their zeal for new political relations with the 
Southerners, to exclude from the party those 
white men who have supported it in the days 
when support meant social ostracism, or to ex- 
clude those colored voters who by education 
and thrift have made themselves eligible under 
the laws of the Southern States to exercise the 
electoral franchise. The solution of the race 
question he believes to be “largely a matter of 
industrial and thoro education,” and the incom- 
ing of white European laborers into the South 
will be an aid, not a detriment, to the negroes, 
just as it has been on the isthmus of Panama, 
where the tropical blacks now do much better 
work because of the spirit of emulation that 
has been introduced among them by the com- 
ing of Spanish, Italian and Greek laborers. 





PRIOR to Mr. Taft’s speech, the president 
of the North Carolina Society, Mr. Walter 
H. Page, editor of The World’s Work, in his 











introductory remarks touched upon the same 
subject, likening the political solidity of Penn- 
sylvania and some of the New England states 
to that in the South. Too long a dominance 
of one party, either North or South, Mr. Page 
thinks, results in stagnation or corruption, and 
the breaking of the solid South he would 
welcome, not for the sake of either party, but 
“for the sake of openmindedness and of free- 
dom of political action, so that all men there 
may walk by thought and not by formulas, and 
act by convictions and not by traditions.” 
What constructive influence, said Mr. Page, 
have the Southern states in our larger political 
life? He answers as follows: “From some 
of them, where parties have fallen low, we 
have seen men go to one national convention 
as a mere unthinking personal following of a 
candidate even then clad in garments of two- 
fold defeat; and to the conventions of the 
other party we have sometimes seen office- 
holding shepherds with their crooks drive their 
mottled flocks to market. We are tired of this 
political inefficiency, this long isolation, and 
these continued scandals, and we are tired of 
the conditions that produce them. We aspire 
to a higher part in the Republic than can be 
played by men of closed minds or of unthink- 
ing habits or by organized ignorance. We 
aspire again to a share in the constructive 
work of the Government in these stirring days 
of great tasks at home and growing influence 
abroad.” 





FROM still another direction has this wooing 

of the South been seen of late. The ad- 
dress made in Richmond, in the closing days 
of the presidential campaign, by Charles 
Francis Adams, of Boston, takes on additional 
significance by reason of these later develop- 
ments. Mr. Adams is not a politician, and is 
not a Republican. He is an independent Demo- 
crat, and a man well fitted, by reason of his 
intellectual equipment as well as his financial 
and social standing, to voice the sentiments of 
an influential section of the New England of 
to-day. His speech before three thousand citi- 
zens of Richmond was termed by Mr. Egbert 
G. Leigh, Jr., who introduced him, as an epoch 
in the history of the South. Mr. Adams also 
spoke with an appearance of unflinching 
candor, and he also laid stress on the position 
of political ineptitude which he thinks the 
South occupies to-day. “In the eyes and minds 
of the party managers,” said Mr. Adams, “they 
[the Southern states] are a mere recognized 
appendage of one political party—a species of 


THE WOOING OF THE SOUTH 














PROSPERITY A LA TAFT 
—Maurice Ketten in San Francisco Bulletin. 


bob, so to speak, on the tail of its kite.” Mr. 
Adams proceeded to analyze the political situa- 
tion, and while admitting that he himself could 
see little that attracts him and nothing to ad- 
mire in the recent conduct of federal affairs, 
yet he proceeded to plead for the Southern 
voters to support Mr. Taft as against Mr. 
Bryan. The part of his speech, however, that 
is of special interest now that the election is 
past is what he had to say concerning the race 
question and the change of Northern senti- 
ment in regard to it. Hitherto the Northern 
view has been that in this country everything 
depended upon the amalgamation and assimi- 
lation and absorption of the different races 
coming to live under the American flag. That 
theory has, in the case of the negroes, “plainly 
broken down.” The fact has become obvious, 
as undeniable as it is hard, that the African 
“will only partially assimilate, and that he 
cannot be absorbed. He remains a distinct 
alien element in the body politic.” 





R. ADAMS asserted that in the North 
and in the community to which he be- 
longs, this “great change of opinion” has been 
going steadily on for many years. It is a 
change of the utmost political importance to 
the South—both to whites and blacks. He does 
not himself profess to be able to advance a 
solution of the race problem, but on certain 
points he is clear in his own mind, and he 
thinks he speaks for a mass of growing North- 
ern opinion. These points are thus stated: “I 
recognize the fact that forty-nine years— 
the full lifetime of one generation and the half 
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AN ITALIAN THEORY OF THE TAFT ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The flying machine ‘Roosevelt II,” inflated with Teddy’s 
hot air.—Fischietto (Turin). 


of the lifetime of a second—a period longer 
by nine years than that assigned for the 
sojourn of God’s chosen people in the Wilder- 
ness before Israel entered on the Promised 
Land—close, I say, upon a full half century 
has now elapsed since Lincoin issued his epoch- 
marking proclamation. The African has thus 
‘passed through his full period of probation. 
Already the third generation of freedmen is 
coming forward, and from this time on it is 
but reasonable to demand of those composing 
it that they work out their own destiny. It is 
for the Afro-American, as for the American 
descendant of the Celt, the Slav, or the Lett to 
shape his own future, accepting the common 
lot of mankind. He must not ask to be held 
up, or protected from outside, in so doing.” 





= IS too early to register any adequate ex- 

pression of Southern opinion in response 
to all this courtship of the North; but that it 
is exciting interested attention may at least 
be safely said. Certain significant results are 
thought to have been manifested in the presi- 
dential vote. In Georgia, which gave Parker 
a plurality of nearly 60,000 four years ago, 


and Bryan a plurality of 46,000 eight years 
ago, Bryan last November received but a 
plurality of 30,000. In other states of the 
South there has been not so much a change 
in party allegiance as a marked indifference 
among voters. Texas, for instance, polled 
hardly one-half as many votes as in 1896, tho 
the population is estimated as one million 
greater. The Houston Post has been rabidly 
anti-Roosevelt, but it has given to Mr. Taft, 
since his election, the following appreciative 
response: “The South has long groaned under 
the burden of .discrimiuative legislation, and 
if Mr. Taft will make it plain that the whole 
influence of his administration will be directed 
against such legislation in future, he may 
count with confidence on receiving the active 
assistance of Southern representatives in Con- 
gress in every movement that he may inaug- 
urate looking to genuine reform.” The Fort 
Worth Record, strongly Democratic, welcomes 
Mr. Taft’s endeavor to proselyte the South, 
believing that while he is winning “the few 
converts to which he is entitled” the Democrats 
will win converts in the North. A “well- 
known Georgia lawyer” is quoted in the press 
as saying that the Southern men who remem- 
ber the days of reconstruction can not become 
Republican. The very name is odious. But 
he advocates, in the Savannah News, a plan 
for a sectional party in the South on new 
lines. He would have the presidential electors 
elected by the legislatures “absolutely with- 
out instruction.” The East and the West, he 
thinks, being commercially natural enemies, 
would soon be found coming into the electoral 
college with their hands on each other’s 
throats, while the South, free of all entangling 
alliances with either party, having the balance 
of power, could command any terms. This 
plan is endorsed by the Spartanburg, S. C., 
Journal, and is exciting considerable interest. 





Ses Richmond Times-Dispatch, comment- 

ing on Mr. Adams’s speech, denied em- 
phatically that the Southern men have been 
voting against their convictions. On the con- 
trary, they have been registering honest and 
wise decisions, not only upon economic ques- 
tions, but upon political, social and moral ques- 
tions as well. It sees no reason why the sup- 
port of the Democratic party “should now give 
way to sudden surrender for the hope of 
Benjamin-messes at the government banquet 
board,” and while it concedes that Mr. Taft’s 
attitude is kindly and well meant, it accuses 
him of a lack of tact and of subtlety. “One 
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explain why the tariff rates should be lowered, but not on their particular item. a 
the country depend in large measure upon the om of this committee’s course and the integrit 
ave 


members. 
schedule. 


Only two of them, Payne and Dalzell, 


of his arguments presupposes a want of intelli- 
gence on the part of the South; the other pre- 
supposes a want of principle.” Educators and 
emissaries, propagandists and proselyters are 
all declared to be “distinctly unwelcome,” since 
the progress of the South in the last twenty 
years shows that it knows very well how to 
take care of its own affairs. This paper com- 
ments in the same vein on Mr. Taft’s speech, 
but it credits him with the best of motives, and 
with a warm and sincere affection for the 
South. The Atlanta Journal thinks his en- 
dorsement of the franchise laws of the South 
is “almost too good to be true,” and the South 
feels grateful for it. The Florida Times- 
Union thinks he means well, and tries to be 
fair; but he does not understand the South 
yet when he assumes that any considerable 
number there are voting contrary to their con- 
victions. 





| N THE press of the North are found many 

words of praise for Mr. Taft’s effort and 
of hope for its success. If he succeeds in 
breaking up the solid South, the Boston Trav- 
eler thinks, it will be a feat that will rank as 
second in importance, in our nation’s history, 
only to the emancipation of the slaves. It will 
free the Republican party from a lot of South- 
ern “blacklegs” who conceived and executed 
the barbarities of reconstruction, and it will 
free the Democratic party from Southern 
domination and from “the race and religious 
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OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


This is one of its hearings on the tariff. Before it come business men from all sections of the country to 


The industrial conditions of 
of its 


had any previous experience in revising the tariff 


bigotry and archaic intolerance which are the 
most marked characteristics of Southern 
Democracy.” The New York World is sure 
that Mr. Taft expresses the best sentiment of 
the North in his commendation of the fran- 
chise laws of the South. The New York 
Evening Post is unduly prodigal with its praise 
of his speech and of the temper in which it 
was made; but it has words of distrust for its 
effect upon the condition of the Southern 
negro. If the negro could be treated squarely 
on his merits he would be happy indeed; but 
that is not the case, says The Post, and every- 
body knows it. It adds: “Mr. Taft deceives 
himself if he thinks that education or anything 
else than simple political and racial justice 
can free the South from its present morass; 
or that this can be obtained by a mere delicate 
statement that the negro should have his rights, 
at a time when his fellow citizens and even 
the courts seem in a conspiracy to take them 
away.” 





¢6¢—*POCHAL,” is the word applied to Mr. 

Taft’s speech by a number of journals, 
among them the Philadelphia Ledger and Mr. 
Hearst’s New York American. The novel fea- 
ture of it, in the Ledger’s opinion, was “the 
perfect frankness with which it recognizes the 
South’s peculiar and perplexing problems, and 
the courage with which it pledges support and 
sympathy in their wise solution.” The Ameri- 
can devotes to it a two-column editorial, and 
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ANOTHER STUBBORN HIPPOPOTAMUS 
—Macauley in New York World. 


says that the movement thus inaugurated “will 
proceed with the sympathy of the entire coun- 
try,’ and the speech “must exercise 4 con- 
vincing and converting influence upon the 
future political action of the Southern States.” 
Here is its analysis of the situation: 


“The South is ripe for change. It has been 
ready for years to align itself with new policies 
and different creeds, and has not dared to do it. 
It has crushed conviction under the iron heel of 
a supposed expediency, and under the imagined 
terror of the race problem has gathered and fol- 
lowed the most motley collection of political 
theories that were ever marshalled and misnamed 
under the banner of Democracy. The South of 
to-day is not at heart or in its conditions a Demo- 





Carnecie: You may turn off the tap, Uncle; I’ve 
got all I desire. 


—Morrison in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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cratic South. It is Democratic in name only. It 
is devoted to the name of Democracy and to the 
spirit of Republicanism. 

“In point of fact, the’ new South is more Re- 
publican than Democratic. It is even more Re- 
publican than the Republican party of to-day. The 
Democratic Congressmen from the South differ 
only from the Republicans in that they are more 
Republican than the Republicans are. They are 
more conservative, more reactionary, more dis- 
posed to be in sympathy with the great financial 
interests than the Republican Congressmen. This 
statement will be protested, but it is none the 
fleag. tre. « 3 -. 

“If Mr. Taft shall do what he is setting out to 
do, he will do unwittingly an even better thing. 
He will liberate conviction all along the line. He 
will make two real parties of real conviction, so 
that all those who believe in the conservative and 
republican idea and whose interests lead that way 
will fall in, North and South behind the Repub- 
lican party, and that will leave free the great army 
of the ‘Progressives,’ North and South, to form 
ranks under sincere and honest leadership, and to 
press their great popular interests and ideas to 
success in the Government.” 


* 
* + 


NCE again the country is plunged 

into a sea of statistics on the 

O tariff question. It happens about 
every ten years, and for monczhs 

we all go floundering our patri- 
otic way through interminable figures about 
wool-tops and steel billets and pickled goat- 
skins, and grow passionate in our discussion 
over ad valorem duties and differentials—after 
first consulting a dictionary to make sure that 
we know what the terms mean. It is, of 
course, a necessary and more or less educa- 
tive process, but the average citizen approaches 
it with about the same feeling of hesitancy as 
that manifested by the small boy who creeps 
unwillingly to school with his mind on some 
glorious swimming hole. There are about four 
thousand items in the tariff schedule. Each 
particular item is of vital interest to some 
section of our busy industrial life. And when 
the ways and means committee of the House 
of Representatives begins its hearings pre- 
paratory to a revision of the schedule, all the 
selfish interests of eighty millions of people 
seem to converge upon their place of sitting 
and every politician begins to play for points. 
It is not an edifying spectacle, and there ax: 
signs of a growing dislike for it. There is an 
increasing demand for some scientific method 
of adjustment along the lines of equity and 
reason. The demand this year comes not so 
much in the way of a renewed assault upon 
the system of tariff for protection, but from 
avowed protectionists who wish to see the 
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A MAN WITH THE HARDEST OF ALL BARD TASKS 


Serono Elisha Payne, chairman of the ways and means committee of the House of Representatives, has the 
unenviable job of directing the revision of our tariff schedule, with its four thousand and more separate items. 
It is a job that ought to elicit sympathy, but which seldom does elicit anything but harsh words and harsher 


suspicions. But he has been prepared for that. He had a hand in framing the present Dingley tariff and 
the preceding McKinley tariff. 
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THE RECRUIT: HE HAD TO COME IN 


rational application of some general indus- 
trial principle rather than a general scramble 
of special interests. 





0 hae of the signs of this feeling is seen in 

the unusually strong pressure that is 
made—in vain, thus far—for a permanent non- 
partisan tariff commission. Such bodies as the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers are ex- 
erting their power in this direction. It is 
pointed out that the latest revision of the tariff 
in Germany was the result of six years of 
special investigation. The French tariff is 
now in process of revision after six months 
or more of special investigation by a commis- 
sion appointed for that particular purpose. 
Our ways and means committee has, entirely 
aside from its relation to the tariff, perhaps 
the most important duties to perform of any 
committee in Congress. And it is not consti- 
tuted with any special reference to the knowl- 
edge of its members regarding the labyrinth 
of details involved in a revision of the tariff. 
Moreover, the members of that committee are 
not and can not be expected to be free from 
direct personal interest of a financial sort in 





—Brinkerhoff in Cleveland Leader. 


the results of the committee’s deliberations. 
It is no reflection, for instance, upon Con- 
gressman Fordney, of Michigan, that he is en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Missouri and 
on the Pacific coast, and at the same time one 
of the members of the ways and means com- 
mittee that wili pass upon the important ques- 
tion of free lumber. Many other Congress- 
men of both parties are directly interested in 
other forms of industry involved, and are ap- 
pearing as special representatives of these in- 
terests in the hearings. “The offence of the 
disgraced Senator Burton, of Kansas,” remarks 
the Springfield Republican, “was that he vio- 
lated the statute forbidding members of Con- 
gress to act as attorneys for private interests 
before government departments at Washing- 
ton. But here we have cases of members act- 
ing as representatives of their own private in- 
terests before the very tribunal upon which 
they hold official place. And we have other 
cases of senators and representatives appear- 
ing at these hearings on behalf of special pri- 
vate interests in their respective states which 
are seeking the special favor of the govern- 
ment. Can it be fairly said that Burton is a 
worse offender under any tolerable law of po- 
litical morals than these specially interested 








LOUD CALLS FOR A 


tariff congressmen? Yet we hurry Burton off 
to prison and think nothing of the perform- 
ances of the latter.” 





A PLEA for a tariff commission is made by 

President Van Cleave, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in American 
Industries, the organ of that body. The pres- 
ent plan of gathering information in a few 
weeks of public hearings he holds to be “radic- 
ally, absurdly, fatally wrong.” He disavows 
any intention of reflecting upon the members 
of the committee, but they are inevitably “im- 
peded by their associations, by their general 
environment, and by their lack of experience 
and special training for the task.” Of the 
twelve Republicans on that committee who will 
presumabiy draft the revised schedule not one 
of them is a manufacturer, and but two of 
them, Payne and Dalzell, ever before had a 
hand in the framing of a tariff bill. This 
clinging to old, inadequate methods, on the 
part of a country which prides itself on its 
alertness in rising to meet new demands, 
“would be incredible if it were not taking 
place before our eyes at this moment.” It 


would be better to leave the tariff unchanged - 


for a year or two longer, he thinks, until a 
commission could lay out the lines for a scien- 
tific revision, than to have the work again 
done in “the old haphazard, blundering way.” 


AN 





TARIFF COMMISSION 9 


HESE views were also presented before the 
committee by another officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Herbert 
E. Miles. The chairman of the committee, 
Sereno E. Payne, protested that the creating of 
a permanent tariff commission would result in 
constant agitation for changes in tariff duties, 
and would bring about a blight on business 
second only to that which would be caused by 
free trade. One of the Democratic members 
of the committee agreed with Mr. Payne, as- 
serting that the idea of a commission is not 
practicable, and Congress will never consent 
to delegate its duties to such a commission. 
Mr. Miles replied to this that there is no in- 
tention to have a commission usurp the func- 
tions of Congress. All that is desired is that 
such a commission be permitted to sit with 
the committee, in order that accurate informa- 
tion might be available. The information as 
now secured, he charged, is ex parte, dishonest 
and unfair. “The manufacturers of this coun- 
try,’ he continued, “want written over your 
desks these words: ‘No proof, no protection.’ 
I say this as a believer in the principle of pro- 
tection. The people’s money should not be 
given without proof that it is needed.” 





O NE striking disclosure was made about 
the same time that gives special point to the 
references to our present “haphazard, blunder- 
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ATTACK FROM THE INSIDE 


—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 
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ing” methods of revision. It came in the form 
of a little pamphlet published in Boston by 
Frank P. Bennett, publisher of a trade jour- 
nal. His pamphlet was distributed in the com- 
mittee, has been widely republished in the daily 
papers, and has excited general comment. It 
is entitled, “How Tariff Laws are Framed,” 
and it presents a series of letters that passed 
between S. N. D. North, now chief of the 
Census Bureau, and William Whitman, presi- 
dent of the Arlington Woollen Mills, of Law- 
rence, Mass., at the time the Dingley tariff 
was being made eleven years ago. At that 
time Mr. Whitman was the chief factor in the 
National Association of Wool Growers. Mr. 
North was its secretary. After the then new 
tariff bill had reached the Senate finance com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Aldrich was chairman, 
Mr. North was given a place in the executive 
sessions of the committee, as a clerk, his ser- 
vices being still paid for, however, by the Wool 
Growers’ Association. In the first of the 
series of letters published, Mr. North states 
that because of his confidential relations to the 
committee, he being “the only person which 
the committee allows in its meetings,” he is 
not at liberty to keep Mr. Whitman posted as 
he would like to; but that he will telegraph if 
it becomes desirable for Mr. Whitman to come 
on to Washington, and the latter will then 
doubtless have no trouble in finding out for 
himself what is wrong. Mr. North asks for 
information in regard to the proper rate on 
wool-tops, but says, “I do not want you to inti- 
mate to any senator that I have written you 
on this subject.” 





N Mr. Whitman’s reply he says that he 
supposes that there is nothing to do but 
accept the situation, “altho I had supposed that, 
in reference to the interests you represent, you 
would be at liberty to communicate freely with 
your associates.” Another of Mr. Whitman’s 
sentences is: “I depend upon you to look out 
for my interests in this regard”—that is in re- 
gard to wool-tops. Two months later Mr. 
Whitman wrote again, as follows: 


“My dear Mr. North,—We all depend upon you 
to watch closely our interests, to see that nothing 
is overlooked or neglected by our friends on the 
committee. I have no doubt they will do all they 
can do, but with so many interests to look after, 
our special representative must see to it that our 
interest receives proper attention.” 


Mr. North then wrote a letter expressing his 
anxiety over the situation that had ensued 
because of Senator Aldrich’s sickness. “What 


will happen,” he writes, “when the textile 
schedules are reached (which ought to be by 
next week) I cannot say. I will do the best I 
can with Mr. Allison when the time comes, 
but he knows nothing about the understanding 
I have with Aldrich on the worsted yarn 
schedule.” Again, a few days later, he writes: 


“Dear Mr. Whitman,—It is lucky I was here, 
and just in the position Iam. It has given me a 
whole day to work on the matter, and get it right, 
and with Aldrich away, there is no one on the 
committee who knows anything about it. But 
Allison and Platt trust me, and I expect they 
will both agree to what I have asked. I went 
all over the matter with them last evening.” 





A> A result, according to Mr. Bennett’s 

sensational little pamphlet, the duties in 
the wool schedule were so manipulated that the 
rate on wool-tops was made higher than upon 
the more advanced product, yarns. In conse- 
quence the large Arlington mills, making tops 
as well as spinning the yarn, were enabled to 
control the price of the former to the small 
spinners, while keeping the price of yarn just 
below the importing point, thus driving the 
small spinners out of business. Mr. North re- 
ceived later a present of $5,000 from Mr. 
Whitman and his associates. Mr. North now 
writes a letter of some length to explain all 
this. He admits that he served as confidential 
clerk to the Senate finance committee, and 
that he received the sum of $5,000 later from 
Mr. Whitman and his associates; but he as- 
serts that he did not influence Senator Aldrich 
or the committee, and “had no knowledge of a 
single rate on a single article agreed upon by 
the sub-committee until the night before the 
bill was reported to the Senate.” Neither he 
nor Mr. Whitman, however, denies that the 
letters published are genuine. Mr. Whitman 
admits, in fact, that they were copied from his 
letter book by Mr. Bennett’s stenographers, 
the latter having obtained possession of the 
letter-book as a result of a court order issued 
in a suit. 





O UTTERANCE on the tariff has in re- 
cent years created a greater sensation 

than that produced by Mr. Carnegie’s article 
in the December Century. It is variously 
termed a “bombshell” in the camp of the pro- 
tectionists, “one of the most remarkable con- 
tributions to the economic literature of the 
day,” “the heaviest blow yet delivered in be- 
half of honest revision,” and an exposition 
that “illuminates the whole question of the 
tariff more interestingly and suggestively than 
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MR. CARNEGIE’S TARIFF BOMB II 


could a whole library of text-books.” Mr. 
Carnegie is generally regarded as the greatest 
beneficiary of the protective tariff that this 
country has seen. When he says, therefore, 
that the time has come for a “tariff for pro- 
tection” to give place to a “tariff for revenue,” 
and prophesies that in a short time America 
will become “the foremost apostle of free 
trade,” the effect may be readily accepted as 
prodigious. And yét he denies that he has 
changed one iota since he first formed a clear 
and definite idea about protection. It is the 
only policy available for new countries with 
natural but undeveloped resources. He still 
believes that the McKinley tariff bill was, all 
things considered, the wisest tariff reform 
measure ever framed. But the infant we have 
nursed on protection approaches the day when 
it should be weaned from tariff milk and fed 
upon the stronger food of free competition. 
He does not advocate any revolutionary step 
in the present revision of rates, believing it is 
better to go a little too slow than a little too 
fast; but even to-day it would be safe, in his 
opinion, to make a radical revision along the 
lines of a tariff for revenue. The final step 
must come before long, for “nothing can keep 
the republic from dwarfing all other nations 
industrially if she only frowns upon great 
navies and increased armies, and continues to 
tread the paths of peace, following the truly 
American policy of the fathers.” 





W HAT Mr. Carnegie means, however, by a 

“tariff for revenue” is not so widely at 
variance as one might at first suppose with our 
present system. Already, he thinks, our tariff 
has ceased to be primarily beneficial as a meas- 
ure of protection, but has become of vast im- 
portance as a revenue measure. As such, too, 
it has become a potent engine for lessening 
the contrast between our multi-millionaires and 
the laboring classes, and may be made still 
more potent for that purpose. In 1907, out 
of $332,000,000 derived from customs duties, 
$216,000,000 was derived from “luxuries of 
the rich.” As most of our internal revenues— 
all but two millions, in fact—are derived from 
the taxes upon liquors and tobacco, it follows 
that the workman who neither drinks nor 
smokes is, in Mr. Carnegie’s judgment, even 
now “virtually free from national taxation 
either through tariff or internal revenue, ex- 
cept upon sugar, which is the only important 
imported taxed article of general consumption 
by rich and poor alike.” This statement con- 
cerning the poor man’s freedom from tariff 


taxation, it may be pointed out, does not take 
into account the enhanced prices of home- 
made products caused by the tariff, and which 
are always reckoned in by opponents of pro- 
tection as the biggest part of the tax caused 
by that system. Mr. Carnegie makes no refer- 
ence to this, but goes on to show the contrast 
between our present system and that in Ger- 
many and France. We supply our own food 
products and tax chiefly imported luxuries, 
while those two countries must import their 
food products, and hence their tariff taxes fall 
upon rich and poor alike. “Thus does the 
American tariff, in happy contrast to others, 
almost exempt the poor and heavily tax the 
rich, just as it should.” 





A this is more or less general. But Mr. 
Carnegie becomes very specific before 
he finishes. His real “bombshell” is exploded 
in what he has to say of the tariff on steel. He 
is very positive in the belief that steel manu- 
facturers no longer need any protection—un- 
less, perhaps, on some new specialties of which 
he does not know—“because steel is now pro- 
duced cheaper here than anywhere else, not- 
withstanding the higher wages paid per man.” 
Nowhere in the world, he says, is steel pro- 
duced at so small a cost for labor—not even 
in Germany. This fact is due to our cheaper 
ores and cheaper coke, and to the large stand- 
ardized orders obtainable only here, our spe- 
cialized rolling mills, and other advantages. 
Last year we made more steel than was made 
by Germany, Britain, France and Belgium 
combined. If there were free trade to-day in 
iron and steel between Europe and America, 
only a few orders would go abroad when our 
mills were fully occupied and prices were high. 
The day has passed when any foreign country 
can seriously affect our steel manufactures, 
tariff or no tariff. The republic has become 
the home of steel and this is the age of steel.” 





T°? WHAT extent the men still engaged in 

the manufacture of steel support Mr. 
Carnegie’s view remains to be seen. But it was 
stated before the Ways and Means committee, 
by Willis L. King, vice-president of the Jones 
& Laughlin Company, Pittsburg, that he had 
just attended a meeting of steel men in New 
York, and it was agreed by them to support a 
request for a general reduction in iron and 
steel duties. Even such a pessimistic journal 
as The Evening Post, of New York, always 
is on tariff revisions by Republican Congresses, 
is now persuaded that there is to be a real re- 
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THE NEW COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION 


The members were appointed three months ago to investigate on the conditions of rural existence and how it 
may be improved. They are seeking light from rural residents and encountering some opposition from farmers who 


resent being made the subject of inquiry. 


vision. The steel men are willing to accept 
a reduction; the boot and shoe men are willing 
to have their products go on the free list if 
hides and leather are placed there; and the 
independent sugar refiners are willing to have 
the duty on refined sugar removed entirely if 
raw sugar comes in free. “There has been 
much uncontradicted testimony,” it quotes one 
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“NEVER MIND, WILLIAM, I’LL CROAK FOR 
BOTH OF US!” 

—Porter in New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


of the “stand patters” on the committee as 
saying, “that many articles now highly pro- 
tected can be placed on the free list without 
doing serious harm to legitimate industry. 
There has been much uncontradicted testi- 
mony that a material reduction in many other 
schedules can be made. You will observe that 
I use the word ‘uncontradicted,’ and its use is 
important in defining my position when it is 
remembered that most of those who came be- 
fore us were representatives of special inter- 
ests asking for the retention of present rates. 
In other words, their own testimony proved 


the case against them.” 


* . 

~~ TIE last annual message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the last ses- 

T sion of the sixtieth Congress 
came together with a crash. It 

was not quite a case of an irre- 

sistible force and an immovable body, but it 
was near enough to that to make things in- 
teresting for a while. Every session of this 
Congress has during the last two years fur- 
nished, at its opening, an exhibition of some 
such conflict with the President. Like a buck- 
ing bronco, Congress has snorted and plunged 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL BRONCO 


every time the President vaulted into the 
saddle, but the end of every session has wit- 
nessed a subdued and compliant steed fairly 
obedient to the rein, but still nursing its grudge 
and hoping against hope for a chance to even 
up the score. There was little expectation that 
this wild west exhibition would be repeated 
this year. But habit is a strong thing, and 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor the sixtieth Con- 
gress has been able to overcome it, tho both 
are so near the end of their official existence. 
The first thing the President did was to dig his 
spur again into a sensitive part of his steed’s 
anatomy, and, of course, the first thing Con- 
gress did was to go up in the air again. 


| message had a harmless look, too. It 

was a reaffirmation of the Roosevelt 
policy in most of its details. It is generally 
described as a “reassuring” message, “less 
combative” than usual, of “more moderate 
tone.” It was, in fact, a valedictory message, 
summing up the points of previous messages, 
but raising no new points of a startling char- 
acter. One-fourth of it was taken up with a 
discourse on the necessity of our judiciary’s 
keeping abreast with the vital sociological 
changes in our national life, especially those 
that pertain to corporate activity. The mes- 
sage was read by Congressmen at first hastily 
and without excitement. Then somebody found 
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THEODORE TO THE BAT 
—Brewerton in Atlanta Journal. 


a passage three-fourths of the way through 
that he called to somebody else’s notice. In a 
few minutes Congressmen were returning 
hastily from their cloak rooms and picking up 
the printed copies they had hastily perused and 
calmly laid down. The exciting passage per- 
tained to the secret service bureau of the treas- 
ury department. That bureau was originally 
designed to aid in unearthing and punishing 
violations of the currency and customs laws. 





THE WORKING MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
These gentlemen constitute the executive committee of the new commission that has attracted such wide 


attention. 


Their purpose is to co-ordinate the action of the states and federal government in developing 


and conserving our waterways, our forests, our mines, and our irrigable lands. The third man from the 
reader's), sia is Gifford Pinchot, chairman. On his right are: Woodruff, McGee, Shipp and Gannett; on 


his left, Price and Holmes 
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THE WIFE OF THE NEW SECRETARY , 
Mrs. Newberry, whose husband is now secretary 
of the navy, was once Miss Harriet Josephine Barnes, 
of Brooklyn, when young Newberry, then but twenty- 
four years of age, but general passenger agent of a 
Michigan railway, came a-wooing. She is one of the 
popular women in Washington. The gentleman in 
the picture is the new secretary himself. 
Under Mr. Roosevelt, the bureau’s activities 
have been greatly extended, and it has been 
used to help the attorney general secure the 
evidence necessary for his prosecutions of law- 
defying corporations and to help the secretary 
of the interior secure evidence of land and 
timber frauds, in some of which a Senator and 
two Congressmen have been implicated. Con- 
gressmen perceived, or professed to perceive, 
danger that a grave abuse was being devel- 
oped. It was asserted that the number of 
agents on the secret service rolls had increased 
from 155 to over 3,000, and that they were 
used to shadow various Senators and Con- 
gressmen to whom the President is hostile, 
among those named being Senator Foraker 
and Congressman Tawney, chairman of the 
appropriations committee. Letters to members 
of Congress were opened by these agents, it 
was charged, and one agent had been used 
to procure evidence against the wife of a naval 
officer, to enable him to institute divorce pro- 
ceedings. So in a clause inserted in the appro- 
priation bill last year it was provided that there 
should be no detail from the secret service 
hereafter, and no transfer therefrom. 


HIS clause, the President now asserts, has 
been and can be of benefit to the criminal 
classes only, and “it seriously hampers the gov- 
ernment in the detection of crime.” Then 
comes this stinging passage: 


“The chief argument in favor of the provision 
was that the Congressmen did not themselves wish 
to be investigated by Secret Service men. Very 
little of such investigation has been done in the 
past, but it is true that the work of the Secret 
Service agents was partly responsible for the in- 
dictment and conviction of a Senator and a Con- 
gressman for land frauds in Oregon. I do not 
believe that it is in the public interest to protect 
criminals in any branch of the public service, 
and exactly as we have again and again during 
the past seven years prosecuted and convicted 
such criminals who were in the executive branch 
of the government, so in my belief we should be 
given ample means to prosecute them if found in 
the legislative branch. But if this is not consid- 
ered desirable, a special exception could be made 
in the law prohibiting the use of the Secret Ser- 
vice force in investigating members of the Con- 
gress. It would be far better to do this than 
to do what actually was done, and strive to pre- 
vent or at least to hamper effective action against 
criminals by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment.” 


“All the rest of the message put together,” 
says the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, “did not arouse the interest or the 
excitement this reference to Congress did. It 
made the Congressmen hot, mighty hot. It 
made others smile as they saw what a crack 
between the eyes the President had hit some 
of his special antagonists at the Capitol.” At 
once there were consultations and delibera- 
tions that resulted in the introduction of a 
resolution referring this part of the message to 
a special committee for consideration. The 
possibility of a joint resolution by both houses 
of Congress condemning this passage in the 
message, and excluding it from the journal, is 
agitating the newspaper correspondents. If 
the special committee takes any action what- 
ever, it is reasonable to suppose that it will 
first call upon the President for whatever facts 
he has in his possessions warranting the re- 
flections upon Congressmen. The President is 
represented as waiting with eagerness for just 
such a request, 





HIS incident. served to distract attention 
for the time being from other interesting 
developments that attended the reopening of 
Congress. The announcement by the secretary 
of the treasury of a deficit last year of 
$58,000,000, in spite of an increase of revenues 
over the preceding year, when there was a 
surplus of $84,000,000, was one of these fea- 
tures. The secretary’s estimates indicate a 
further probable deficit for the year 1909 
of $114,000,000. The President takes comfort 
in the fact that in the seven years of his ad- 
ministration the operations of the treasury 
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THE NEWEST SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
been person- 


Truman Handy Newberry, successor to Mr. Metcalf (who resigned a few weeks ago because of ill-health), 
(and there have been a great many of them of late), 
panish-American war, commanding as lieu- 


has, unlike many secretaries of the ne 


He served on the 


t -5.S. Yosemite through the 2 ] 
e is a manufacturer of importance, a director of many important corporations, 


ally in the navy. 
tenant, in the junior grade. 
and a member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
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show a net surplus of $99,000,000. But it is 
pointed out that the expenditures of the last 
four years have exceeded those of the previous 
four years by $1,358,400,000—“a sum greater 
by $90,000,000 than the total public debt of the 
country,” and “exceeding by $33,000,000 the 
expenditures during the four years of civil 
war.” These figures are likely to be of great 
importance in the revision of the tariff, for it 
is evident that in spite of the strong situation 
of the treasury, the scale of expenditures must 
soon come down or that of the revenues raised. 
As if to emphasize the difficulty of doing the 
former, there were held in Washington, coin- 
cidently with the assembling of Congress, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress (de- 
signed to co-ordinate and extend operations 
along this line), the Deep Waterway Con- 
gress, the National Conservation Commission, 
.the Farmers’ Investigation Committee, «nd 
the National Council of Commerce (designed 
especially to extend our foreign trade). 
All these are likely to make demands upon the 
treasury that it will be hard to ignore. One 
of these bodies alone, the National Conserva- 
tion Commission, is calling for a bond issue 
of half a billion dollars to provide for the 
work it contemplates doing. 
* 


* * 


HILE our army engineers detailed 

to build the Panama Canal are 

WV “making the dirt fly” three times 

as fast as was even “hoped for” 

when the decision to undertake 

the project was reached, certain newspapers in 
the United States have been making the mud 
fly at a rate almost equally phenomenal. 
Toward the close of the presidential campaign 
charges of jobbery were made in connection 
with the purchase of the canal from the French 
companies. The charges appeared in the New 
York World, and were taken up, as the 
Chicago Post puts it, “not by the decent Demo- 
cratic press, but by those Republican journals 
which sought to save their ‘regularity’ by knif- 
ing the party candidates in the back instead 
of fighting them face to face.” One of these 
papers was the Indianapolis News, which has 
continued to repeat the charges since the elec- 
tion. Disturbed by them, an eminent civil 
service reformer of Indiana, William Dudley 
Foulke, wrote to President Roosevelt asking 
for a statement. He got one. It is of the siz- 
zling, boiling sort, and its recent publication 
. is serving to turn inside out the transactions 
concerning the purchase of the canal. Mr, 


Roosevelt left Mr. Foulke free to use his dis- 
cretion in publishing the statement, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that such publication would 
do no particular good, saying he would rather 
make no answer whatever to the charges. The 
publication may result in another Congres- 
sional inquiry, and in a suit for criminal libel, 
by the President, against The World. 





HO got the money? is the burden of the 
charges, referring, of course, to the 
$40,000,000 paid by the United States for the 
unfinished canal. A syndicate, it is alleged, 
was formed in this country, and incorporated 
in New Jersey, by William Nelson Cromwell, 
the New York attorney, which secured the 
rights of the French companies for a com- 
paratively small sum, and then sold those 
rights to our government for forty million 
dollars. The brother-in-law of President 
Roosevelt, Douglas Robinson, and Charles P. 
Taft, brother of President-elect Taft, were, it 
is charged, members of this syndicate. The 


money for the French rights, so it is said, was" 


paid to the New York bankers, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Some of the documents in the case, it 
is intimated, have been destroyed, and as a 
result “the people have no official knowledge 
concerning the Panama Canal deal.” All these 
statements and a great many more are cate- 
gorically denied by President Roosevelt, and 
the editor of the Indianapolis News, Mr. Dele- 
van Smith, is pilloried as guilty of direct ly- 
ing. The President, having his hand in and 
surplus energy left, proceeds to put the same 
brand upon Mr. Laffan, publisher of the New 
York Sun, for similar mendacity in relation to 
the Prairie Oil and Gas case in Oklahoma. 
Here are the President’s words in. part: 


“The fact is that these particular newspapers 
habitually and continually and as a matter of busi- 
ness practise every form of mendacity known to 
man, from the suppression of the truth and the 
suggestion of the false, to the lie direct. Those 
who write or procure others to write these articles 
are engaged in the practice of mendacity for hire, 
and surely there can be no lower form of gain- 
ing a livelihood. Whether they are paid by out- 
siders to say what is false or whether their profit 
comes from the circulation of the falsehoods is a 
matter of small consequence. It is utterly impos- 
sible to attempt to answer all of their falsehoods. 
When any given falsehood is exposed they simply 
repeat it and circulate another.” 


Mr. Delavan Smith’s reply is that his paper 
merely copied the charges from the New York 
World, and the editorial comments were made 
when he was absent. Mr. Laffan’s reply is 
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MAKING THE MUD FLY 


that he declines to enter into controversy with 
Mr. Roosevelt because of the latter’s “com- 
plete freedom from any sense of personal ob- 
ligation in respect of the truth.” There the 
personal part of the controversy stands. 
A> FOR the facts concerning the payment 

of the money for the canal, Mr. Crom- 
well makes a statement at much detail. He 
was the counsel, in this country, for the French 
companies, and negotiated the sale to the 
United States. His statement is that no 
American was the recipient of any of this 
money. The forty millions were paid to the 
bank of J. P. Morgan & Co., as agents to effect 
the exchange. The entire sum of $40,000,000 
was transferred to the Bank of France, pro- 
ducing $206,000,000 francs. The liquidator of 
the old Panama Canal Company received 
128,000,000 francs, and the liquidator of the 
new Panama Canal Company—also a French 
company—received 77,400,000 francs. The 
first liquidator paid out his share to 226,296 
different stockholders, the average amount to 
each being $156. Complete records of the 
transactions, with the name and the receipt of 
each person, are, Mr. Cromwell is informed, 
on file in the liquidator’s office at 50 Rue 
Etienne Marcel, Paris. The second liquidator 
paid out his share of the purchase price in 
three separate payments (July 15, 1904; Febru- 
ary 3, 1905; and June 15, 1908), through four 
leading banks of Paris, and all the facts con- 
cerning the payments were published, covering 
a period of four years, in official papers under 
the direction of the French courts. 








R. CROMWELL also denies that he or 
any one connected with him ever had the 

least pecuniary interest in the Canal (barring 
his fees as counsel), asserts that he is positive 
no public man in this country ever had any 
such interest, and that he never has known 
of any American citizen who has ever dealt in 
any of the stocks or bonds of the French com- 
panies. There never was an American syndi- 
cate; but the French company, over two years 
before the sale was made to the United States, 
had a project for the Americanization of the 
company, which it submitted to President Mc- 
Kinley and the rivers and harbors committee 
of the House on February 27, 1899. Initial 
steps were taken by Mr. Cromwell, acting for 
the French board of directors, to form a com- 
pany for this project under the laws of New 
Jersey. A certificate of incorporation was ob- 
tained, the capital being the mere nominal sum 
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of $5,000. The French board of directors then 
submitted the project to their stockholders, it 
failed in December, 1899, to receive their ap- 
proval, the board of directors resigned in a 
body, and the project then and there ended, 
“over two years before the company finally 
yielded to the pressure of the American gov- 
ernment to sell at $40,000,000.” In the mean- 
time, the sinking of a part of the Gatun dam 
has revived again the discussion by engineers 
and newspapers as to the comparative merits 
of a sea-level or a lock canal. 





MMENTS on the President’s letter in 

this matter are as varied in their nature 
and as passionate in their tone as they always 
are when any of the President’s utterances are 
under discussion. Thus the Richmond News- 
Leader sees in the letter evidence that he is 
“unable to learn any sense in some matters or 
to absorb any idea of good taste, and his per- 
sonal responsibility to the public.” The Provi- 
dence News-Democrat blames him for using 
the coarse words of the bully or costermonger 
instead of the simple words of gentlemanly 
discussion. The Atlanta Journal takes about 
the same view. The Pittsburg Post thinks he 
has “prostituted not only his personal dignity 
—if he ever possessed such a thing—but that 
of the high office he has been permitted to 
hold.” On the other hand, the Cleveland 
Leader, characterizing his language as “ex- 
tremely virile,” thinks that “the main thing is 
that he struck with telling force at a very 
grave source of evil.” Says the Boston Globe: 
“The habit some newspapers have of regard- 
ing the President or President-elect as a de- 
fendant who should be considered guilty until 
proved innocent is one that cannot be too 
severely condemned. There is no excuse for 
it.” The Pittsburg Gazette Times thinks that 
the danger he has pointed out is “all the more 
insidious and to be deplored because it comes 
under the cloak of superior editorial attain- 
ments and newspaper management.” The 
Philadelphia Ledger thinks that it is difficult 
to see how any man could have remained silent 
under the circumstances, and it describes his 
answer as “just as destructive as if a tornado 
had lifted the offender as so much chaff and 
whirled him beyond the ken of men.” The 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch has disapproved of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s epistles more than once; but 
in this case what he said as well as the manner 
of saying it suit the editor precisely. The 
Springfield Republican has a sympathetic word 
for the Indianapolis News. It attributes the 
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LUKEWARM 
—Macauley in New York World. 


intensity of feeling in the Roosevelt letter to 
the fact that The News incurred the Presi- 
dent’s displeasure by its political course during 
the campaign in refusing to support the Re- 
publican national and state tickets. “Such is 
the background of the affair,” it says, “as nine 
out of ten journalists see it.” The New York 
Herald censures the President for his “intem- 
perate personal attacks,” and says the episode 
will not render the American people any better 
disposed toward the Panama Canal, which it 
considers from every point of view, military, 
naval and commercial, useless to the United 


States. 
* 


* * 


O BETTER illustration could be 
asked of Champ Clark’s descrip- 
N tion of President Roosevelt as 
a man who can not express an 

opinion about the weather with- 

out dividing people at once into two fiercely 
contending camps, than the result of his recent 
letter about woman suffrage. “Personally I 
believe in woman suffrage,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt, “but I am not an enthusiastic advocate 
of it because I do not regard it as a very im- 
portant matter.” He can not see that woman 
suffrage has improved the position of women 
in the Western States, where it prevails, and 
he thinks most women care little or nothing 
for it. When they take any special interest 
in it they will have the ballot if they desire it. 
He believes in it for the reason that he believes 
in an equality of right between man and 
woman. That, however, does not mean an 
identity of function. The more he thinks 
about it the more certain he is that the one 


indispensable field of usefulness for women 
is as the mother of the family. Now for Mr. 
Roosevelt this is a very moderate and tepid 
utterance. But it has done more than any- 
thing that has happened recently on this side 
of the sea to stir up animated discussion on the 
subject. One reason for that is that it came 
at the psychological moment. 





ON THE day that letter was read in public, 

three women’s organizations held meet- 
ings in New York City to express views more 
or less hostile to each other on the question of 
the ballot for women. The National League 
for the Civic Federation of Women held the 
first. It is endeavoring to marshal the women 
in Opposition to the ballot. It had for presid- 
ing officer of its meeting Mr. Gilder, editor 
of The Century, and all the speakers on its 
program were men, including President Butler, 
who read a letter from Secretary Root, and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook, who 
read the letter from Mr. Roosevelt. Immedi- 
ately at the close of this meeting the suffra- 
gettes started an outdoor meeting at the end 
of the block, Mrs. Boorman Wells, of Eng- 
land, introduced as a fresh arrival from Hollo- 
way Jail, being the chief speaker. In the 
evening there was a third meeting, which was 
held by the suffragists in Carnegie Hall, with 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, of England, Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, and Rabbi Wise as the speak- 
ers. The same difference between the suffra- 
gettes, who are for a militant campaign, and the 
suffragists, who are for moral suasion, that is 
manifest in England is also making itself ap- 
parent here. One of the speakers at the suf- 
fragette meeting characterized the suffragists 
as “mostly rich women, sitting in comfortable 
parlors and halls, don’t you know, wagging 
their heads and declaring that it is really a 
shame how men monopolize the vote.” Mrs. 
Snowden in her turn was apologetic for the 
suffragettes in England. “Some women,” she 
admitted, “have done things on their own ini- 
tiative that have been unwisely done. My 
desire is to separate the cause from the weak- 
est advocates of it. What cause under God’s 
heaven may hope to stand if you judge it by 
the weakest of its advocates? We _ should 
judge a cause by its strongest advocates.” At 
the same time she pleaded in extenuation of 
the scenes on the other side the treatment 
given to women there. There would be some 
lynching done, she thinks, if women received 
the same treatment here for small offences. 
“There is no insult that you can imagine that 
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A CRUSADER IN BEHALF OF VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife of a Socialist member of the British Parliament, has been making an effective 
campaign in this country in behalf of woman potegs. She is a suffragist, not a suffragette, and the audi- 
ence she recently addressed in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, was so fashionable and wealthy that 


it reminded one of the cpening, sta of grand opera. She has an attractive presence and remarkable per- 


suasive power as a speaker. Mr. Carnegie has recently expressed his regret for unintentionally misrepresent- 
ing her position on marriage in his new boo! 
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is gross enough to describe some of the insults 
that have been offered Englishwomen in their 
fight. The things cannot be put in print for 
decent people to read.” 





A= London was perfectly well aware that 

the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the fiery David Lloyd-George, would not be 
permitted to make his speech at Albert Hall 
without violent interruptions from the class 
of women known now as “suffragettes.” The 
two mutually antagonistic factions into which 
the advocates of votes for women are divided 
in Great Britain could not compromise their 
differences sufficiently to avoid a blowing of 
horns, a screaming demonstration, and the 
tearing of clothes as one suffragette after 
another was put into the street. Mr. Lloyd- 
George did not take any of it very seriously. 
When several women in the agitated audi- 
ence threw aside their cloaks and revealed the 
stripes of a prison garb beneath, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer threw up his hands 
with the cry: “Encore!” The pandemonium 
was synchronous with the right honbrable 
gentleman’s announcement that he had come to 
make known the ministry’s plan with refer- 
ence to votes ‘for women. “We want deeds, 
not words!” shrieked a chorus in the galleries. 
When the police tried to throw the disturbers 
out, they were found to have padlocked them- 
selves to their seats. Not a few had come 
with whips, as the officers of the law ascer- 
tained when they came too near. Thus was 
the militant section of the suffragist movement 
making good its boast that no member of the 
Asquith cabinet, from the Prime Minister 
down, should speak in public anywhere 
throughout England until the fight for votes 
had been won by the women who want them. 
At last Mr. David Lloyd-George made him- 
self heard to the effect that a woman suffrage 
clause would be put into a franchise bill—on 
the eve of the dissolution of parliament. 





N OT many days prior to these events, two 
vans, preceded by a band of music, 
drew up in front of Holloway Jail. Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, so famous for her climb 
through the Prime Minister’s window, and 
Mrs. Flora Drummond, invigorated by a term 
in prison herself, led the expedition. Five un- 
married young ladies were let go by the Hol- 
loway Jail turnkeys, while the band played 
the Marseillaise and a crowd which had as- 
sembled in spite of the rain cheered and 
groaned by turns. Mounting upon a wagon 


‘Pankhurst ladies. 


wheel, Mrs. Drummond waved the tri-colored 
emblem of the French Revolution and called 
for three cheers for Emmeline Pankhurst and 
three more for Christabel Pankhurst. By this 
time the police had begun to arrive in hun- 
dreds. Mrs. Drummond was invited by the 
inspector in charge to go away. She replied 
that Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst was under- 
going torture “within those very walls,” that 
her “heroine daughter” had been reduced to 
“a condition bordering on madness,” and that 
“the women of England are here to protest.” 
Mrs. Drummond was thereupon lifted down 
from her place on the wheel of the wagon. 
Four police constables performed the feat. 





UCH militant tactics, attaining a climax 
at a public meeting that same night in the 
course of which fresh violence was threatened 
for the immediate future, proved most aggra- 
vating to those advocates of votes for women 
who call themselves constitutional. Among 
them is Millicent Garrett Fawcett, one of the 
eminent publicists of England, who over and 
over again in public and in private has eulo- 
gized the courage and the self-sacrifice of the 
But the Pankhursts, Mrs. 
Fawcett now declares, have abandoned their 
first principle of concentrating on their own 
persons the suffering caused by their uncon- 
stitutional methods. The Pankhursts and 
their followers in the society they control are 
making the innocent suffer through their pecu- 
liarities of propaganda. Hence the time has 
come when suffragist societies “standing for 
lawful and constitutional methods” must plain- 
ly say so. Mrs. Fawcett adds that she does 
not sit in judgment on those who, like the 
Pankhursts, “believe that injustice can best be 
met by violence.” They have a good deal of 
history on their side, Mrs. Fawcett ventures 
to think. But when suffragists, however 
earnest and self-sacrificing, adopt methods 
“wrong in themselves,” those who think so 
are compelled to dissociate themselves and 
their societies from them. 





Tes it came about that by the time the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer was ready 
to speak at Albert Hall, the advocates of votes 
for women found themselves divided more 
fundamentally than evet before. That most 
brilliant of the non-militant suffragist leaders, 


Agnes Grove, avows her belief that the 
vast majority of woman suffragists do 
not belong to the Pankhurst movement 
at all. They repudiate it and condemn 
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A SUFFRAGETTE COUNCIL OF WAR IN LONDON 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who has been in jail so many times, is standing beside the table, with her hand 


on the shoulder of her mother, Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst. 


Miss Kenny being at the reader’s right. 


its characteristic tactics. Be that as it 
may, the non-militant suffragists “officially” 
implored the militant suffragists to refrain 
from cat calls, groans and padlocking on the 
occasion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
appearance. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, tempor- 
arily in command during the incarceration of 
two of the Pankhursts, replied that it would 
be treason to the noblest of the sex to consider 
such a request for a moment. News of the 
cleavage on this subject had got abroad days 
before Mr. Lloyd-George spoke at Albert Hall. 
The moral effect was great, opines the London 
Standard, if only because it revealed that the 
Pankhursts have not behind them a majority 
even of those women who think they ought to 
vote in national elections. Indeed, if the 
rumors of the month be true, the undaunted 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst may have to face 
a rebellion against her authority—to say 
nothing of the sentiment evoked within the 
militant ranks against her mother—by the time 
Holloway Jail opens its doors again. At last 
accounts Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter 
had endured additional rigors for violating the 
prison rules against whispering. Miss Pank- 
hurst had expected to write a refutation of 
Schopenhauer in the jail, but the Home Secre- 
tary, when appealed to, declined to grant the 
necessary permission. Nor would that gentle- 
man permit Miss Sylvia Pankhurst to take 
cake to her aged parent, who had to put up 
with the ordinary bread provided. 


On the reader’s left is Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 


The picture is from waxwork figures at Madame Tussaud’s. 


ILITANT suffragette indignation was still 
feverish at such inflexibility of discip- 
line when the Countess of Jersey presided over 
the demonstration of the Women’s National 
Anti-Suffrage League. The followers of Mrs. 
Pankhurst intended at first to rush this meet- 
ing in somewhat the same fashion adopted out- 
side the House of Commons, but the plan of © 
campaign was prematurely revealed by a mili- 
tant suffragette. When the Pankhurst contin- 
gent arrived in Covent Garden they found 
platoons of police drawn up before the gate 
leading into the hall. The scrutiny of ticket 
holders was too suspicious to enable the 
militant tacticians to get inside, whereupon 
they surrounded the motor cars that sped up 
one by one with such prominent anti-suffra- 
gists as Mrs. Frederic Harrison, the Viscount- 
ess Lifford, Lady George Hamilton, Hilaire 
Belloc, and Comyns Carr. There was much 
disappointment at the failure of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to appear, as her automobile 
was to have been surrounded with shrieks of 
“Traitress!” Should the eminent novelist ful- 
fil her engagement to speak in public against 
the suffragist cause she will be howled down, 
according to threats made by the Pankhursts’ 
“organizers.” 





|* THE statements made by Lady Jersey in 

the course of the crowded meeting be true, 
the wives and mothers of England are for the 
most part opposed to any extension of the 
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Study of an Eminent M. P. Taking a Constitutional. = 
—Baumer in Punch. 


franchise to their sex. This titled lady put 
the advocates of woman suffrage to some con- 
- fusion by quoting the late Queen Victoria, of 
whom the Pankhursts make so much, in a 
sense antagonistic to the propaganda of the 
militants. What lesson did the Queen herself 
draw from her unique experience as to the 
place of women in the body politic? The 
answer is to be found in the following sen- 
tences from two consecutive letters to the late 
King of the Belgians: “We women are not 
made for governing, and if we are good 
women we must dislike these masculine occu- 
pations.” And again: “I am every day more 
convinced that we women, if we are to be 
good women, feminine and amiable and domes- 
tic, are not fitted to reign.” These citations 
have had a considerable effect upon public 
opinion. Even more effective, the London 
Times says, is the fact that the series of anti- 
suffrage meetings held in various large towns 
in the course of the month have been attended 
by immense numbers of locally prominent 


people. 

A PETITION to parliament, in opposition 
to the proposal to give the suffrage to 

both sexes equally, has already received a half 





million signatures of women, according to the 
reports of the London Telegraph. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has been made head of the 
press bureau of this anti-suffrage organiza- 
tion, which has now local branches in half the 
constituencies, and seems likely to be repre- 
sented locally in all of them by next month, 
when “the monster demonstration of the 
women of England” occurs in London. No 
tactics, of violence will be permitted in this 
counter-movement, but a leaf or two has for 
all that been taken out of the militant bock. 
Thus all candidates for parliament are here- 
after to be asked if they favor woman suf- 
frage. Should the reply be in the affirmative, 
the anti-suffragists pledge themselves to com- 
pass the candidate’s defeat by “every honor- 
able method.” It is also proposed to have 
women on hand at all political meetings ad- 
dressed by members of the Asquith cabinet. 
Should the “militants” interrupt, they will be 
ejected, when they resist, by members of their 
own sex. For the time being, as the York- 
shire Post points out, the suffragist movement 
has been converted into a struggle between 
two female factions, one of which is torn by 
internal dissensions. The immediate future 
of the agitation depends wholly upon the 
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course adopted by those of the Pankhurst 
ladies whose release from prison is impending. 
a 


. * 

N THE pursuance of his deter- 
mination to concentrate all 
| power in his own person, Prince 
Chun, the new regent of the 
Chinese Empire, summoned the 
mandarins of the grand council to his presence 
after the entombment of the late sovereign 
and delivered what seems to have been a con- 
stitutional disquisition. The mandarins, if we 
are to accept the reports from Peking, heard 
the regent with profound respect, for he has 
had time to manifest the decision of his char- 
acter and the strength of his will to rule. 
What Prince Chun had to say is available in 
two or three versions as the correspondents 
derive it from the gossip of the forbidden city. 
The son of heaven, declared Prince Chun, is, 
like the Czar in Russia, sole, absolute and 
autocratic sovereign. Yet absolute as his 
power is and must remain, it is not arbitrary. 
Prince Chun conceives the power to which 
his three-year-old son has succeeded to be 
that of a dictatorship “for the realization of 
the liberal ideas of modern times.” It is im- 
possible, Prince Chun is quoted as having said, 
to free China unless her ruler is permitted to 
wield an absolute power over those who are 
not yet sufficiently enlightened to “act in har- 
mony with the new spirit of freedom.” Hence 
Prince Chun intends to brook no interference 
with his own powers as regent, for if he did 
so he could not free the country. The effect 
upon the grand council of mandarins is de- 
scribed in the London Post as “bewildering” ; 
but as Yuan-Shi-Kai has placed his troops 
unreservedly at the disposal of the regent, 
there is a tendency to permit Prince Chun 
to develop these constitutional theories of his 
until the command of the soldiery passes to 

some person disposed to challenge them. 





|= vigor of Prince Chun’s policy has dis- 

concerted those mandarins, says the Paris 
Figaro, who welcomed a long regency, be- 
cause it would afford them opportunities. The 
moment the Empress Dowager had passed 
away, Prince Chun showed his metal. His very 
first act was to take personal charge of the 
hoarded wealth lying unproductive within the 
limits of the forbidden city. It is mainly in the 
form of uncoined bullion amounting in value, 
says the London Times, to the enormous sum 
of forty-five million dollars. This hoard was 
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for a time under the protection of our own 
General Adna R. Chaffee, who turned it over 
to the English General Sir A. Gaselee, by 
whom it was in time duly made over to the 
Empress Dowager. The mandarins seem to 
have taken it for granted that the hoard would 
be at all times subject to their decision and 
appropriation, but Prince Chun announced, at 
the time of his constitutional disquisition, that 
his absolute power as regent extends to the 
treasure in the palace, over which his body- 
guard keeps a stern vigil night and day. The 
money—or rather the bullion—will be invest- 
ed, it seems, and not allowed to lie idle as 
heretofore. 





[t IS owing to his possession of the immense 
treasures within the forbidden city, says 
the Peking correspondent of the Paris Figaro, 
that Prince Chun was enabled to assert him- 
self with such success. While many of the 
palace eunuchs fled, carrying off such valu- 
ables as they could lay their hands on; while 
one of the imperial widows, perceiving that 
she was not to become empress dowager, swal- 
lowed poison; while Prince Ching knelt within 
the mausoleum on the eastern hills, whither 
her late Majesty had sent him to make an 
offering in the hope of propitiating the ghost 
she thought was beckoning her to those 
heights, Prince Chun was sending letters to 
the members of the diplomatic corps an- 
nouncing the accession of his little son. The 
part played by that progressive statesman, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, in the palace revolution which 
led to these developments remains quite ob- 
scure to the dailies of Europe. There is a 
hint in some German papers that Yuan-Shi- 
Kai betrayed a clique of mandarins with a 
quite different candidate for the throne. 
Others, on the contrary, assert that it was 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s intervention, prompted by old 
feelings of gratitude for his first patron, 
Prince Chun’s father, that made the three- 
year-old Pu-Yi sovereign of the realm. Yuan- 
Shi-Kai, that is, threw his support to the vic- 
torious faction in the grand council, but he 
did so with a patriotic and pure intention. At 
any rate, the first edict issued by the new 
regent confirmed Yuan-Shi-Kai in his honors 
and dignities. We are not to infer from this, 
says the London Standard, that Yuan-Shi-Kai 
had anything to do with making the little Pu- 
Yi—now referred to officially as Hsuan Tung 
—son of heaven. When Prince Tuan’s son 
was degraded months ago on account of his 
father’s complicity in Boxerism, there was no 
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THE GREAT REACTIONARY AT THE COURT 
OF PEKING 


Prince Ching was long influential with the late 
Empress Dowager, and is accused of having accumu- 
lated an immense private fortune by peculation of 
one sort and another. His advice is the antithesis of 
that offered the throne by the more progressive Yuan- 
Shi-Kai. Prince Ching, as the picture makes evident, 
is quite an old man. 

heir to the throne. The Dowager Empress 
thereupon ordered all eligible princes to be 
presented at the palace on the ensuing new 
year. She selected four of the brightest chil- 
dren among them, keeping them within the 
limits of the forbidden city for many weeks 
together to select from their number the suc- 
cessor of Kwang Su. Only princes of a 
generation below the Emperor were eligible, 
the tiny Pu-Yi owing his triumph over his 





competitors, we are told, to a remarkable 
dream of his great aunt’s, who thought she 
saw him in heaven. 





W HEN the late Empress Dowager revealed 
; her dream to the late Emperor, accord- 
ing to this story, it transpired that he had had 
a dream very much like it. Pu-Yi was now 
but two years old, yet his selection to succeed 
Kwang Su was determined upon then and 
there. Ever since last February, therefore, 
the destinies of Pu-Yi have been fixed, not- 
withstanding a rumor that this selection was 
not made by the late Empress Dowager until 
she was lying upon her death bed. The adher- 
ence of Yuan-Shi-Kai to the arrangement was 
assured at the time by imperial approval of a 
strongly worded memorial he had addressed 
to the Empress Dowager, urging the absolute 
necessity of further reforms in the govern- 
ment. This great Chinese sfatesman, who had 
only recently set up a system of representative 
local government at Tien-Tsin, expressed the 
opinion that a national assembly for all China 
ought to be summoned to Peking. Education, 
he urged, ought to be modernized and extend- 
ed to the remotest regions of the empire. The 
national finances must be taken in hand and 
reorganized to the last detail, and the national 
confidence in the good faith of the govern- 
ment must be nourished by a progressive pol- 
icy. This memorial from Yuan-Shi-Kai was 
read to the grand council immediately after 
the approval. by that body of Prince Chun’s 
little son as the Emperor Kwang Su’s suc- 
cessor. Prince Chun himself was present. 
He immediately arose, runs this authoritative 
account, and not only endorsed every one of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s representations, but further 
advocated the right of free speech. 





ERE, then, is the basis of the co-opera- 
tion between the new regent of China 

and the most enlightened of all the grand man- 
darins. The alliance between them made it 
easy for Prince Chun to keep his head while 
confusion reigned around him. The scenes 
of disorder were immensely magnified and ex- 
aggerated in the despatches that went out 
from Peking when Kwang Su was robed for 
death in imperial yellow. Astonishing tele- 
grams reached Peking, says the London Times 
correspondent, from London, Paris, and even 
New York, anxiously inquiring if it were true 
that Peking was surrounded by rebels or 
threatened by Mongol hordes, that many high 
personages had committed suicide or been as- 
sassinated, or that Yuan-Shi-Kai had taken 
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THE BEARER OF CHINA’S GRATITUDE TO THE UNITED STATES 


Tang-Shao-Yi, 


the wearer of many buttons bestowed for service to the state, went to the White House 


and in a graceful speech thanked President Roosevelt and through him the American people for the remission 
of that share in the gigantic Boxer indemnity which was to have gone into the national treasury at 


Washington. 


refuge in the British legation. “We on the 
spot wonder whence originated those fantastic 
inventions.” Even the lotus-life at the Chinese 
court within the forbidden city went on its 
way and is still idyllic. The glorious gardens, 
the glittering palace, the sunlit lakes, the frag- 
rant flowers in the conservatories, the beau- 
tiful birds and beasts all about, the magnifi- 
cent and stately court itself with its immem- 
orial dignities and ceremonial pageantry, the 
loyalty of mandarins and the devotion of 
menials—these things are undisturbed except 
for the presence of a three-year-old Emperor 
who is the object of a refined and abject 
veneration. Whatever the western world, 
misinformed, may surmise, things go on in 
just the same Chinese style. 





O N PAPER, at any rate, the reforms urged 

by Prince Chun before he was regent 
have advanced considerably since the supreme 
power became his, a circumstance attributed 
by the London Times to the tactful reminders 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai. An imperial decree is to be 
issued soon, it even seems, on the question of 


constitutional government. Nothing but good 
is said of the impending document, as far as 
it goes, by the Peking representative of the 
daily just named. It is described as “excel- 
lent in tone and very sensible, and likely to 
create a very favorable impression.” It sums 
up the deliberations of the grand mandarins 
who have been sitting at the capital upon the 
reports of those innumerable delegates sent to 
Washington, London, Berlin and even Rio de 
Janeiro to study western ideas. This “com- 
mittee of review” was appointed by the late 
Empress Dowager herself, but the decisions 
at which it arrives will be promulgated in the 
name of the baby emperor, whose howls for 
his nurse tone so many recent despatches. The 
importance of the forthcoming decree attaches 
rather to its pledges for the future than to 
any practical outline of reform. 





P- ARDLY any attention was paid by Ameri- 

cans generally to last month’s reception 
by President Roosevelt of that special ambas- 
sador who came all the way from Peking to 
thank our government for its remission of our 
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share of the Boxer indemnity. Tang-Shao-Yi, 
who bore the official letter in which the late 
Kwang Su expresses his gratitude to Mr. 
Roosevelt personally, is a well-educated China- 
man whose impressionable years were spent 
in this country, who speaks English fluently, 
and who has done much to banish anti-Ameri- 
can prejudice from the Chinese mind. All that 
he said regarding the friendly feeling toward 
our country reflects the official mind only, 
thinks the Kreuz Zeitung. The remission of 
the indemnity, it adds, did nothing to lighten 
the toil of the average Cantonese coolie or 
the field-laborer in Hu-Nan. These proletarians 
are ready, we are assured, to massacre every 
foreign devil in China to-day, “being held in 
check only by the more intelligent, who coun- 
sel delay.” The history of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act “makes the native blood boil,” nor 
will the remission of some millions of dollars 
of indemnity cool that fluid. The real signifi- 
cance of the change of rulers at Peking, our 
German contemporary thinks, is that all the 
old hatreds will be emphasized by a new effi- 
ciency. Prince Chun intends to cherish the 
ideals of his late aunt, but his methods are 
those of the strong man. 





N OTHING could be more absurd, proceeds 

our Teutonic contemporary, than the 
American impression that the Chinese feel 
friendly. “Most of all they hate the citizens 
of the great republic.” It may be fairly asked, 
observes this authority, whether there does not 
exist at Peking just now a more than usually 
elaborate conspiracy to make fools of the 
Americans. The idea derives support from 
some impressions transmitted through its 
Peking correspondent to the London Times. 
Tang-Yao-Shi belongs to a class of natives 
who wittingly or unwittingly are used to pro- 
mote the misapprehensions in America of what 
the Chinese are really like. “The imperial com- 
mission which is leaving China for an extend- 
ed tour in America has for its ostensible ob- 
ject the systematic collection of information. 
Its real purpose is without doubt to impress the 
nations with the sincerity and efficacy of the 
reforms China is making, and thus engage 
their sympathy for the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality.” That would make it impossible, we 
read, for Europe or America to give any real 
protection to western people in the dominions 
of the son of heaven. “From the picturesque 
standpoint, the commissioners and their suites 
can not fail to attract attention. Their intelli- 
gence and culture are also likely to give 
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America a high and erroneous notion of the 
system which produces such results.” If so, 
says the German daily, the object of the man- 
darins will have been accomplished. 

* 


* * 


MID the frenzies prompting all 
the newspapers of Paris to fill 
column after column with de- 
tails of the Steinheil mystery 

NZDCSY) last month, dailies outside 
France discern the fact that no clerical fac- 
tion has yet connected the present government 
of the third republic with what is the most 
celebrated case since the affair of the Queen’s 
necklace. Should the unlooked-for occur, and 
if responsibility for the Steinheil murders can 
be brought home to officials suspected of 
screening the criminal, then, infers the Berlin 
Post, the crisis must become acute. As long 
ago as last May, Steinheil, the artist, and 
Madame Japy, his mother-in-law, were discov- 
ered strangled in adjoining bedrooms at his 
residence in the Impasse Ronsin, in the Mont- 
parnasse neighborhood. “The double crime 
was discovered,” runs the official account, “by 
Remy Couillard, who lived at the top of the 
house and had heard nothing during the night.” 
His first discovery was that of Madame Stein- 
heil herseli—the central figure in the present 
sensation—tied hand and foot and gagged. 
She lay bruised and scratched in her bed, but 
was otherwise uninjured. The body of 
Madame Japy—mother, not stepmother, of the 
Steinheil woman—lay in the bed of the next 
room. She had been strangled. “In a third 
bedroom on the floor was the dead body of the 
artist Steinheil, huddled up as if he had tried 
to cope with his assailant.” The murderer 
seems to have got at his victim from behind, 
and to have suffocated him with a handker- 
chief tightened about the neck. The two vic- 
tims of the crime and Madame Steinheil were, 
with Remy Couillard, the only occupants of 
the house on the night of the murder. So far, 
all versions of the facts are substantially 
agreed. 





FoR a comprehension of the political side 

of this double murder, one must go back 
to the sudden death of that most remarkable 
of all the French Presidents, the late Felix 
Faure. The story of his taking off just ten 
years ago was published in detail for the first 
time in the press of Paris last month. The 
versions are many, but that of the Paris 
Journal agrees so exactly with that of the very 
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accurately posted London Telegraph that the 
two may be taken together. In the course of 
a military tour of inspection in the Alps, the 
then President met the Steinheils. He was 
at once profoundly impressed by tke person- 
ality of Madame, whose magnetism is de- 
scribed as irresistible. When Felix Faure re- 


turned to Paris his relations with Madame 
Steinheil assumed a character which the 
Figaro refers to as “inspirational.” She had 


persuaded the President that his mission was 
divine, and that through the blending of their 
respective souls he would be brought to a 
perception of paths to even higher and more 
stable glory than France has yet attained. It 
can be affirmed, upon the authority of the 
Gazette de Toulouse, that there was “nothing 
immoral” in these “exclusively mystical” rela- 
tions. Madame used to call upon the Presi- 
dent clandestinely at the Elysée, entering by 
a side door. “At the same time her husband 
received orders for pictures, and finally the 
cross of Knight of the Legion of Honor.” 
News of the soul communion between the 
executive and the painter’s wife reached his 
colleagues of the Society of French Artists, 











and, as Steinheil continued to live with his 
wife after the circumstances were duly laid 
before him by some friends, “painters began 
to fight shy of him.” 





= night, about ten years ago, Madame 

Steinheil was having an inspirational 
conference with the chief magistrate of the 
republic when loud screams became audible 
in the direction of his apartments. Rushing 
into the room, the servants, always numerous 
in the corridors of the Elysée, discovered 
President Felix Faure in an apoplectic fit. 
Madame herself had fainted away upon the 
floor. Something like a controversy has been 
precipitated among Paris dailies on the sub- 
ject of the details of Madame’s attire when 
she was lifted in the arms of the maitre 
d’hotel and deposited upon a neighboring sofa. 
The President himself was carried out at once 
to “his other apartments,” and in an hour he 
was dead. Madame had by this time, to quote 
the République Francaise, “descended from 
the spiritual to the personal plane,” and was 
hurried away in a cab. The death of Faure 
was concealed from the public until arrange- 








APAN (to American Eagle): “But how sweet of you to come all this way on purpose to see me!” 
GLE: ‘‘Why, yes, I thought you’d be pleased!” 


—Punch. 
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ments to suppress these essential facts had 
been matured. Of the subsequent history of 
Madame, involving the sovereign of Cam- 
bodia, the present King of the Belgians, and 
others over whom her influence was inspira- 
tional, it is difficult to speak definitely, because 
the versions of the clerical Gaulois contradict 
those of the anti-clerical Action, and, even if 
they agreed, as the Lanterne says, they would 
be irrelevant. The various persons accused 
by Madame of the murder of her husband and 
her mother, the inquisitions into her actions 
on the night of the double crime, and the fury 
of recrimination between organs of various 
French factions derive their importance, says 
the London Truth, from the political conse- 
quences latent in every hour’s developments. 
Whether or not France is on the eve of one 
of those memorable “affairs” which, like that 
of Dreyfus, or the Panama scandal, may bring 
the republic within measurable distance of ex- 
tinction, or whether the whole sensation is to 
die away through its own sheer artificiality, 
may have become apparent by the time these 


lines are in the reader’s hands. 
* 


* * 

mM HEN that discreet little Japanese 
gentleman who acts as his sove- 

W/ reign’s ambassador in Washing- 
ton told a reporter that the cor- 

respondence between himself and 

Secretary of State Root on the status quo in 
the Pacific spoke for itself he evinced an un- 
conscious humor most tickling to the Paris 
Aurore. Of course, reflects our French con- 
temporary, “the notes exchanged explain them- 
selves fully,’ because they “prove by internal 
evidence that they are destitute of signifi- 
cance.” But the Americans generally, “except 
those behind the scenes,” will think the notes 
exchanged by Takahira and Root “possess a 
certain significance,” and thus the object of 
“the pair of clever diplomatists” will have been 
achieved. But this tendency to belittle the 
understanding arrived at between Washing- 
ton and Tokyo seems to the Paris Temps to 
incur the very rebuke of being exaggerated 
which it attributes to the American interpreta- 
tion. The Americans, explains the semi-off- 
cial organ of the Paris foreign office, are new 
to world politics, and they can not be expected 
to understand that these exchanges of notes 
“bind nobody to anything,” being couched in 
general terms. Why, then, is the correspond- 
ence published at all? To demonstrate, we 
are told, that the Japanese minister in Peking 


and the American minister in Peking are co- 
operating. That intimation will not be pleas- 
ant to the German foreign office, but it will 
be most welcome in Downing Street, and Brit- 
ish organs may be expected to proclaim that 
the United States has become an unofficial 
party to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. That, 
observes the London Standard, is a little far- 
fetched. The English are perfectly well 
aware that “an exchange of friendly notes is 
in no sense a treaty or even an agreement.” 
The exchange of such notes has become to 
some extent a matter of form, “but this is the 
first instance in which Tokyo and Washington 
have officially belied the rumors of friction 
between them.” 





() THER dailies abroad tend to interpret the 

notes rather as fruits of the visit of the 
sixteen battleships to the shores of Japan 
than as a bit of “great diplomacy.” The Berlin 
Tageblatt, disposed, like most German dailies, 
to deem the matter one “of the greatest im- 
portance,” is scornful of the insinuation that 
the cordiality of the Japanese minister’s tone 
does not reflect the state of public opinion in 
Japan. The welcome given to Sperry and his 
ships ought to settle the matter once and for 
all. No American can appreciate, perhaps, 
the significance of the personal reception of 
our officers by Mutsuhito, nor the effect which 
the occasion must have had on the native 
mind. Sperry has derived, in the minds of the 
Mikado’s subjects, some flavor of the divinity 
which hedges the potentate himself. That, ex- 
plains the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, was the 
effect intended. The Tokyo government went 
“the extreme length” in its effort to put an 
end once and for all to speculations regarding 
the possibility of war. The deep religious 
feeling with which the devout worship Christ 
—this seems an exaggeration, but it is a fact, 
says our commentator—is felt by the Japanese 
for their Emperor, while the man who eats 
with that Emperor becomes sacred. 

* 


HOSE intimate friends of Cipriano 

Castro, the regenerator of Ven- 

T ezuela, who witnessed his depart- 
ure three weeks ago for that old 

world with which he has picked 

sO many quarrels were quite startled by the 
physical condition of the celebrated man. His 
malady is said to be a form of locomotor 
ataxia, asserting itself in the most violent 
shooting pains and an incapacity to walk with- 
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CASTRO IN THE OLD WORLD 


‘ out the aid of a cane. As he boarded the 
steamer Guadeloupe, Castro’s efforts to walk 
were “painful to witness,” his limbs flying 
wildly from under him and the crutch he 
wielded tending to drop from his palsied fin- 
gers. Of the once jaunty and defiant Castro 
there was no trace at all in the green-visaged, 
trembling little man who was literally carried 
to his berth the moment he had boarded the 
vessel off shore. There is much confusion in 
the month’s press despatches regarding the 
other members of the dictator’s elaborate suite. 
One story is that Castro has gone to Europe 
solely to consult specialists. Another account 
makes him one of the wealthiest men in the 
world, with prodigious balances in London, 
Berlin and Paris, who has gone abroad for 
the purpose of spending his declining years in 
the luxuries he can now so well afford. 
Nothing definite has been said by Castro him- 
self, for an interview in the Paris Matin, pur- 
porting to give his own version of what he 
went to Europe to accomplish for Venezuela, 
has been repudiated. French newspapers have 
been full of Castro for some little time, the 
news of his possible arrival in Paris in dis- 
guise, to avoid “complications,” having elicited 
spirited comment in the Temps and Gaulois, 
which have led the European chorus of protest 
against his system. 





THE delicacy of the situation at Caracas 

after the departure of Castro was mainly 
attributable to the arrival of three Dutch war- 
ships, bent upon securing for the inhabitants 
of the island of Curacao a redress of those 
grievances which are ruining the local trade 
with Venezuelan ports. The Dutch admiral, it 
is said, at first went to the length of threaten- 
ing to bombard one of the ports. It was all, 
explains the Matin, a “bit of bluff.” The Dutch 
will not risk killing French and English sub- 
jects, to say nothing of destroying the foreign 
shipping and laying in ruins various ware- 
houses owned in Europe. There is the middle 
course, urged by the Amsterdam Weekblad, 
of blockading one or more ports, and of seiz- 
ing the revenues, as has been done on various 
occasions with Turkey. “But how is this to 
be managed ?” queries the Paris Temps, “when 
other powers already have claims on the cus- 
toms revenues?” The Dutch government, 
thinks the French daily, is decidedly on the 
horns of a dilemma. “It is acting very rightly 
in consulting the United States government.” 
Nothing will be done by the Dutch squadron 
to which Washington could object. 
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AM negotiations between the Dutch off the 

coast and the government left behind 
by Castro were eased by the graciousness of 
Vicente Gomez’s personality. This Gomez is 
described in the despatches as the acting presi- 
dent of Venezuela, an eminence for which he 
is indebted to his tactful management of the 
departed dictator. Vicente Gomez is accused 
in the Paris Matin of blending the predatory 
appetite of Castro with the subtle indirection 
of Talleyrand’s methods. He has been brought 
up in that political school of Venezuelan cul- 
ture which looks upon the national exchequer 
as the President’s pocket, into which taxes, 
customs receipts, and local revenues pour 
themselves appropriately, and out of which 
come simply the most necessary running ex- 
penses and the cost. of executive whims and 
fancies. The balance is the emolument of 
office. Thanks to the efficiency of Vicente 
Gomez, it is hinted, Castro has been able to 
remit to Europe something like fifteen million 
dollars in gold, upon which he may henceforth 
rest from the cares of patriotism. Acting 
President Gomez is already pocketing the 
larger fraction of the state revenue, while his 
followers scramble for what is left. 





ERE it not for the official difficulties he 

has inherited from Cipriano Castro, the 

acting Venezuelan president, according to 
French dailies, would content himself by estab- 
lishing his own power, remitting to Europe and 
defying the world. Vicente Gomez is much 
better educated than Castro. He is better 
born, better bred, polished through a more 
intimate association with Europeans and the 
better class of his own countrymen. His magic 
word will be arbitration. The suggestion will 
relieve his position immensely. “He knows 
that the Delagoa Bay arbitration lasted as long 
as the siege of Troy,” to quote the words of 
Walter Seymour in the London Times. “There 
may be many presidents to make their fortunes 
before the award. Then will come the en- 
forcing of it, more gunboats to sink and custom 
houses to burn—or is the blockade to endure 
until the award?” Acting President Gomez is 
quite indifferent to a Dutch advance on Cara- 
cas from La Guayra. The distance in a direct 
line is about six miles. By road and rail it 
stretches out to some twenty miles along a 
precipice which few men would tempt. There 
is the Indian path along which Drake, guided 
by a traitor, advanced, took and burned Cara- 
cas, hanging his guide subsequently to a tree. 
It is of extreme tenuity, yet not impassable. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR IN PORT-AU-PRINCE 
—Hy. Mayer in New York Times. 


Vicente Gomez will not leave it undefended, 
however, for the Dutch to climb. But if they 
did get to Caracas, what then? The reply 


of the London Times correspondent is: “a 
wild goose chase.” 





T HE key to the new Venezuelan situation is 

made out in Europe to be that the acting 
president of the republic is a business man 
who is eager to line his pockets. The members 
of the diplomatic corps at Caracas are already 
adopting that view, and they are approaching 
him in the most business-like way. In the 
course of the splendid reception given by 
Vicente Gomez at Mira Flores last month, the 
German minister, Baron von Benckendorff, 
made a somewhat eulogistic speech. No 
Venezuelan statesman, he affirmed, is so well 
and so favorably known to the chancelleries 
of the old world as Vicente Gomez, the pro- 
gressive administrator. There was a general 
clapping of hands, say the despatches, on the 
part of the assembled diplomats, all attired in 
uniforms and decorations. Even the Dutch 
squadron off the coast had its representative 
in the gathering, his presence inspiring felicit- 
ous references by the Baron to the impending 
change in the relations between Holland and 
Venezuela. Senor Gomez told his guests they 
may rest assured that while he exercises the 
functions of chief executive he will strive for 
friendlier and more cordial relations between 
“the great republic of Latin America” and the 
powers of the old world. At that very moment 
the steamer Guadeloupe, with the palsied Cas- 
tro aboard, had arrived off Bordeaux, where 
the dictator’s friends assembled and greeted 


him with the announcement that he must give 
satisfaction to official Paris before he could set 
foot on the soil of France. 





* Gamma bade or wrongly, many French poli- 

ticians suspect that Germany is behind 
the events of the past six weeks in Venezuela. 
As the Paris Débats hints, it is possible that 
France may discover Germany in Caracas just 
as she found her at Fez and elsewhere, ham- 
pering her movements. According to the 
theory of most French dailies, William II, in 
this form of diplomacy, is not aiming at war, 
but is trying to precipitate embarrassments for 
the third republic. Wherever the diplomacy 
of Paris receives a check, and wherever the 
influence of France can be checked, there, in- 
sinuates the Paris Débats, one finds the emis- 
saries of Emperor William II. That is all the 
explanation needed, affirm some Paris organs, 
of the extreme cordiality of the relations so 
suddenly brought about between the acting 
executive at Caracas and the resident German 
minister. It would not at all surprise the 
Echo de Paris were Castro to become some- 
thing of a lion at Berlin, where, it appears, he 
intencs to do much diplomatic business. Cas- 
tro in Europe may, this daily fears, intensify 
existing antagonism between Germany and 
France by adopting the familiar tactics of the 


Sultans of Morocco. 
* 


* x 


OR the third time in his very long 

career, the venerable General 

F Nord Alexis finds himself an 
exile from that ungrateful re- 

public of Hayti which he has 

swayed with such stern pomp for nearly seven 
consecutive years. All that was left of this 
Tiberius of the Antilles, to use the phrase of 
the Paris Débats, when he set his enormous 
foot on the soil of Jamaica is described as six 
feet of bone encased in an ebony skin. The 
scul of the man found expression in his de- 
clared purpose to compose in a philosophic 
spirit the memorable history of his own career 
interpreted as the foundation of the present 
greatness of Hayti. That commonwealth is 
recuperating for the moment, under the mili- 
tary administration of its provisional execu- 
tive, General Antoine Simon, whom the aged 
exile at Kingston characterizes in his most 
vituperative French as the tool of the Ameri- 
can white. The allusion is to the United 
States minister at Port-au-Prince, H. A. Fur- 
niss, who came from Washington, according 
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THE HAYTIAN 


to the suspicious insinuations of several candi- 
dates for the chief magistracy of the republic, 
to colonize and annex the Haytian dominions. 
Yet it was by the defeated and ruined General 
Nord Alexis himself, insist his scattered par- 
tisans, that the designs of the Washington 
government were repeatedly baffled by artful 
delays, ambiguous promises and apparent con- 
cessions. The victorious legions under Gen- 
eral Antoine Simon denounce both Alexis 
and Furniss as alike conspirators against the 
liberties of Hayti. “Citizens!” runs their 
proclamation, “the danger is supreme. We 
risk our independence if we do not take good 
care. The old man”’—this is Alexis—‘‘would 
have given up already were it not for the 
advice of a diplomat”—Furniss—“who is pre- 
paring for our annexation.” 





Shean one aim of Hayti’s present ruler—he 
ruled her a fortnight ago, at any rate— 
General Antoine Simon, is set forth in his 
own proclamation to his countrymen as “the 
salvation of the republic from the invading 
Americans.” The private life and public 
career of this patriot are often alleged in Port- 
au-Prince as a rare example of human great- 
ness. As black as the ace of spades, his birth 
is noble and illustrious, since he is descended 
from one of the ornaments of the court of 
the greatest emperor Hayti ever had. The 
dignity of General Simon is supported by an 
adequate patrimony not only in fruit trees 
but in cash on hand. These advantages of 
fortune are enhanced by the liberality of his 
education and the decency of his manners, the 
whole flavored by genius and virtue. Insen- 
sible to the common allurements of ambition, 
he gently but firmly rejected the crown of 
palms pressed upon him as he emerged from 
the cathedral in the capital, and, instead of 
taking refuge in the palace just vacated by 
the humiliated Nord Alexis, he subsided into 
a private house on the field of Mars and went 
to bed, while the bells of the capital rang 
out, drums beat, and trumpets sounded. 





) pereaeed a month prior to that “Te Deum” 
in the cathedral which celebrated the 
consummation of these things, General An- 
toine Simon, then in comparative obscurity at 
Aux Cayes as governor of the department of 
the south, where he had always pitied and 
often relieved the distress of the provincials, 
learned that the republic was in peril. That 
very evening he was bidden from the capital 
to place himself at the orders of a customs 
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THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN THE HAYTIAN 
CATASTROPHE 


General Nord Alexis, the deposed President, who 
fled from Port-au-Prince last month, is past ninety, and 
has ruled his country with an iron hand for nearly 
seven years. 


inspector, a tool of those conspirators who, 
in the neighboring republic of Santo Domingo, 
are exploiting the revenues of the state for 
the advantage of European bond holders. Re- 
luctantly obeying the divine Plato, who en- 
joins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
from the usurpation of vice and ignorance, 
General Simon began to collect the customs 
revenue himself, whereupon President Nord 
Alexis summoned him to the capital. To 
this admonition, Simon, disposed to suffer an 
infirm old man peaceably to end his days as 
chief magistrate of the republic, paid no at- 
tention. The next despatch from Port-au- 
Prince brought news of Simon’s summary re- 
moval from the post, to which he retorted 
by alleging the right of a free people to re- 
move or punish a traitor in the chief 
magistracy. Incensed by the attack upon their 
ancient liberties involved in the attitude of the 
central power, the neighbors flew to arms. 
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_= haughty spirit of General Nord Alexis 

was incapable of submission to what he 
deemed the insolence of a subordinate, whose 
vanity was suspected to aspire to even a regal 
dignity. Unfortunately for the aged execu- 
tive in the presidential palace, his own minis- 
ter of war, the subtle General Celestin 
Cyriaque, if we may credit Haytian rumors 
of the past month, was enacting the part of 
Catiline. However, the prodigious age of 
General Nord Alexis and the soreness of his 
tremendous feet did not subdue the splendor 
of his faculties. He retained such confidence 
in the valor of troops which under his egis 
had invariably been successful that he was 
on the point of taking the field against the ad- 
vancing General Simon when General Hippo- 
lyte Marcelin, the Minister of Finance, com- 
municated the intelligence that the govern- 
ment troops were in revolt for arrears of 
pay, and that the balance in the national treas- 
ury was nowhere to be found. The intoxica- 
tion of the public joy when news reached Port- 
au-Prince that General Simon was encamped 
thirty miles away at the head of six thousand 
men dispelled whatever hopes the aged Alexis 
may have founded upon his own popularity. 





GPMDING for the military governor of the 
now besieged capital, that General Jules 
Coicou who just a year ago ordered the de- 
capitation of his own brother and his two 
cousins for their participation in the foiled 
insurrection of this distracted period, the 
president of Hayti learned of a fresh cata- 
strophe. General Coicou was hiding in the 
cellar of the German legation, to which he 
had fled with precipitation. | Meanwhile 
through many an obscure but sanguinary 
shock of battle, General Simon fought and 
vanquished, until at last he descended from 
the Haytian Alps and displayed his glorious 
banners on the confines of the metropolis. The 
clamors of the populace beneath the windows 
of the presidential palace assailed the ears of 
the now impotent ruler with the appellation of 
tyrant, imputing to cowardice his persistent 
seclusion from the public view. Surrounded 
by the members of the diplomatic corps, all 
uniting in respectful entreaties that he quit 
the soil of the republic forever, the lofty 
stature and black countenance of the patriarch 
emphasized his heroic negative. 





CG THE heights overlooking the roofs of 
the conquered capital, General Simon 
was imploring his legions not to tarnish the 


glory of their arms by rapine, and to reflect 
that while Alexis and his minions had proved 
the oppressors of the Haytians, they them- 
selves were the deliverers of their country- 
men. Thus the troops of General Simon, 
flushed with victory, paraded the thorofares 
in serried ranks, on the alert to cope with the 
foe had any supervened. The greatness of 
their commander kept within bounds the pas- 
sions of his victorious hosts. Far different 
was the spectacle presented in the gardens of 
the presidential palace, where a carriage and 
pair wended its way tortuously through whirl- 
ing mobs of blacks, clamoring for the life of 
Alexis. It was late in the afternoon when he 
emerged with the French minister at his side 
and the French flag swathing his physique. 
Negresses shrieked. A negro hit the aged 
Alexis in the eye. 





HE trot to the wharf was a hot one, an 
old portmanteau containing ten thousand 
dollars being there snatched from his hands 
and the funds distributed among the citizenry. 
Alexis was put aboard the French cruiser 
Duguay Trouin, while the United States cruis- 
ers Des Moines and Tacoma afforded him 
whatever solace could be extracted out of sal- 
utes of twenty-one guns. As this last leaf in 
the book of the Alexis period closed for Hayti, 
another volume of her history opened with 
the arrival at Port-au-Prince of General An- 
tenor Firmin, the veteran of so many revolu- 
tions in the island, who declares his intention 
to succeed to the presidency of the republic. 
Firmin has already recruited his forces. 
Strong as the position of General Simon has 
become through his undisputed command of 
an army estimated at no less than eight thous- 
and, the advent of the able Firmin portends, 
if we may accept the judgment of newspaper 
correspondents on the spot, a new interval 
of revolutionary ferment. There are also the 
claims of General Leconte to consider, to say 
nothing of the aspirations of General Fou- 
chard, both supported by a following more 
respectable in size than in funds. Nothing 
could be more unanimous than the chorus of 
appeal in such European dailies as comment 
upon the situation in Hayti to the effect that 
Washington take the black republic in hand 
without delay. One president of Hayti after 
another, we are told, turns out a barbarian, 
rioting in wanton luxury in the executive 


palace until his health is ruined by dissipation 
or his administration is terminated by some , 


fresh revolt. 
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HERE are two kinds of inscruta- 
bility. One kind is that culti- 
vated by poker players, business 

\ 4, men, politicians and diplomats 
SCS) for purposes of concealment. 
Most of us have occasion to conceal our de- 
signs at one time or another, and we train 
our countenances into a certain degree of im- 
passivity. That is a cultivated inscrutability, 
assumed and thrown aside at will even as the 
mime puts on or off his mask. The other kind 
of inscrutability—President Eliot’s kind—goes 
deeper. It is an inevitable part of one’s nature. 
It can not be put on or off at will. Some men 
may struggle all their lives to overcome it, 
and struggle in vain. There is a certain de- 
partment deep in the center of their souls that 
simply can not be laid open even to their best 
friends by the ordinary methods of personal 
intercourse. Emerson was such a man. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was another. Such 
men almost invariably have the creative in- 
stinct. They may be poets or artists or cap- 
tains of industry or inventors or statesmen or 
generals, but they are sure to be originals, and 
when they really find themselves we are apt to 
call them geniuses. 

President Charles William Eliot, of Harvard, 
who is all too soon to become, by his own act, 
ex-president of Harvard, has the inscrutability 
that all great men have who pursue new lines 
of thought and create new institutions. His 
countenance is not impassive. There is no- 
thing Sphinx-like in his bearing. He greets 
the stranger genially and converses easily. 
Yet all the while you feel that whatever facts 
you may present or whatever ideas you may 
advance, he must take them down into the 
laboratory of his own mind and test and ana- 
lyze them by himself before he reaches a 
conclusion. “No one knows Eliot,” says a 
writer in Collier’s—Richard Watson Child. 
“Many know him well, but they do not know 
him all. Some have seen his character grow 
and ripen. They have been side by side with 


him. They have seen the little change after 
change in the lines of his face, which show in 
the comparison of his photographs of years 
ago and of now. They know better than the 
younger men how truly a drama is represented 
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ELIOT THE INSCRUTABLE 


in these pictures. Better than others they see 
the significance of a high-raised head that has 
lifted higher and higher with age; a mouth 
that was firm in youth—the mouth of a judge 
of the Supreme Court—that the years have 
made more firm. But there is something with- 
in that they did not know when Eliot was a 
boy in college. They do not know it now. 
That inner character is as far from them, as 
undefinable, as mysterious as the personality 
of Zoroaster.” 

This does not mean, however, that he has 
held aloof from life and its hurly burly. He 
was called “shy and retiring” as a college boy, 
but he was, all the same, one of the crew that 
won the first boat-race that was rowed be- 
tween Harvard and Yale. He is just as fond 
of “mixing” now as he was then. At the age 
of seventy-five he loves to run to a fire, and 
he takes a bicycle ride nearly every pleasant 
morning because he enjoys it. He is ready 
for the give-and-take of discussion, and does 
not manifest the slightest impatience or irri- 
tation at opposition. He has none of the 
pontifical! air in his way of expressing his 
views, and he is content to win not by the 
weight of his name but by the weight of his 
arguments. Being one of the best-poised men 
this country has produced, the view he takes 
is usually the view that finally prevails. 

Forty years ago he took charge of affairs at 
Harvard, being but thirty-five. What Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote to John Motley at that 
time has been quoted often, but it is good 
enough for frequent repetition. Dr. Holmes 
wrote: 


“King Log has made room for King Stork. Mr. 
Eliot makes the corporation meet twice a month 
instead of once. He comes to the meeting of 
every faculty, ours among the rest, and keeps us 
up to eleven and twelve o’clock at night discussing 
new arrangements. He shows an extraordinary 
knowledge of all that relates to every department 
of the university, and presides with an aplomb, 
a quiet, imperturbable, serious good humor that it 
is impossible not to admire. We are, some of us, 
disposed to think him a little too much in a hurry 
with some of his innovations, and take care to 
let the corporation know it. I saw three of them 
the other day, and found that they were on their 

ard, as they all quoted that valuable precept, 
fostina lente, as applicable in the premises. 
cannot help being amused at some of the scenes 
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we have in our medical faculty—this cool, grave 
young man proposing in the calmest way to turn 
everything topsy-turvy; taking the reins into his 
hands and driving as if he were the first man that 
ever sat on the box. 

“How is it, I should like to ask,’ said one of 
our members the other day, ‘that this faculty has 
gone on for eighty years managing its own affairs 
and doing it well, and now within three or four 
months it is proposed to change all our modes 
of carrying on the school? It seems very extra- 
ordinary, and I should like to know how it 
happens.’ 

“‘T can answer Dr. ——’s question very easily,’ 
said the bland, grave young man. ‘There is a 
new president.’ 

“The tranquil assurance of this answer had an 
effect such as I hardly ever knew produced by the 
most eloquent sentences I ever heard uttered.” 


Well, the bland young man’s innovations do 
not seem to have done much harm to Harvard. 
Her financial resources have been multiplied 
by ten since that time. The number of her 
students has been multiplied by five, and her 
teaching force now amounts to about 580, 
whereas it was but 58 forty years ago. Presi- 
dent Eliot had his way then, and he has had 
pretty much his own way ever since. He 
may be said to be the real head of the educa- 
tional system of our country. His influence 
has wrought vast changes not only in the 
higher institutions of learning, but down to 
the schools where the littlest tots begin to 
learn their letters. The middle-aged father 
and mother who notice how different is the 
way in which their little ones are handled and 
taught to read and write and figure from the 
way in which they themselves were taught will 
be interested in knowing that the sweeping 
change is chiefly due to President Eliot. Not 
that he invented or discovered the new meth- 
ods; the credit for that belongs on the other 
side of the sea. But when President Eliot 
took the new views down into his mental 
laboratory for analysis, and found them 
good, the confidence in his judgment was so 
great that the fight for the reforms was then 
practically won. Says the writer in Collier’s: 
“Tt was his idea that the common-school edu- 
cation ought to be flexible enough to reach 
every child’s personality, and come to that 
child with common sense and with the expecta- 
tion of creating a real efficiency. In 1890 the 
Committee of Ten with their sub-committees 
followed the impetus of this new idea into an 
actual revolutionary reform of public school 
education. There is not a boy or girl who will 
be scrubbed and sent to school to-morrow 
morning, and on mornings and mornings for 
a long time to come, who might not look upon 


this home [the home of President Eliot] up 
that slope yonder, with gratitude for a new 
training of eye and ear and hand, and a better 
molding of the mind.” 

The same idea of flexibility in education, in 
order better to fit the individual, when carried 
into the colleges and universities, has given 
us the large development of the elective sys- 
tem. For that development Dr. Eliot is also 
more responsible than any other one man. It 
has been called by one enthusiast “the most 
important idea applied to education that ever 
proceeded from a single mind.” 

The elective system is still the subject of 
attack, but President Eliot is as firm as ever 
in his championship of it. In his lectures be- 
fore the Northwestern University, recently 
published (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) in a 
volume entitled “University Administration,” 
he says: “It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of an elective system for the lowest 
quarter of a college class. It not only gets 
much more work out of that quarter, but also 
offers them their only chance of experiencing 
an intellectual awakening while in college.” 
The same system, he insists, has changed the 
whole aspect of the teaching profession in our 
higher institutions, resulting in a competent 
training in some specialty for every teacher, 
and in “the arrival of the American scholar, 
not as an accidental product outside the teach- 
ing profession, but as a well-equipped profes- 
sional man, systematically produced in and for 
the higher institutions of education.” To 
President Eliot is chiefly due, also, the fact 
that our college presidents are now so largely 
chosen from the teaching profession instead 
of from the preachers. 

In his early life, he was offered a good 
salary to become superintendent of a cotton 
mill, and he gave the offer careful considera- 
tion. It is interesting to speculate on the dif- 
ference that would have been made in America 
had he given up the educational field for mer- 
cantile pursuits. Mr. Edward S. Martin, 
writing in Harper's Weekly, gives thanks that 
he was not turned aside from his career for 
money-making, for we should now miss the 
stimulation of an example much needed. 
“When President Eliot,” says Mr. Martin, 
“with his modestly sufficient income and undis- 
closed but probably modest accumulations, 
dwarfs the merely rich people who are meas- 
ured up against his stature, it helps a little to 
offset the results of a process which has been 
obtrusively noticeable in this country for the 
last twenty-five years—the dwarfing of the 
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THE BEST POISED MAN IN AMERICA 


At the age of seventy-five, after forty years’ service as President of Harvard University, Charles William Eliot has 
handed in bis resignation. But in his case resignation probably means not retirement from active life but a wider 
useiuluess in public service. The boy in the picture is his grandson and namesake. 
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practitioners of all the learned professions by 
the captains of industry. The men who are 


_most in the public eye nowadays, who excite 


the most awe and interest and stand most def- 
initely for success, are not the judges, not the 
lawyers, doctors, preachers or teachers, but 
the millionaires and thé masters of great busi- 
ness. And so to have a great figure grow up 
in one of the unremunerative callings and 
stand the peer, even in popular renown, of any 
other man whatever, helps appreciably to cor- 
rect the popular estimate of successful 
achievement, and win for valuable public ser- 
vice the honor that is due it.” 

But President Eliot has not obtained the 
position he occupies in public esteem simply 
by success in his profession. He has devoted 
his mind to great civic problems as well, and 
is a great citizen as well as a great teacher. 
“Nobody,” he once wrote, “has any right to 
find life uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own activity a 
wrong he can help to remedy or within him- 
self an evil he can hope to overcome.” He 
has taken an active part in many public move- 
ments—the race question, the movement for 


international arbitration, the relations of capi- 
tal and labor, and various others. He was one 
of the Committee of Fifty that investigated a 
few years ago the liquor question and pub- 
lished the results in a series of books. His 
action a few weeks ago in joining the ranks 
of the total abstainers is an evidence of his 
open-mindedness. Recent scientific research 
convinced him that even moderate drinking is 
a physical detriment, and so, at the age of 
seventy-five, he has become a teetotaler. He is 
an officer of the French Legion of Honor and 
a member of the Institute of France. The king 
of Italy has appointed him Grand Officer of 
the Order of the Crown. He quits the presi- 
dency of Harvard with his mental and phy- 
sical powers in splendid condition, and one 
may safely hazard the prediction that instead 
of joining the ranks of the superannuated he 
will enter a new period of enlarged usefulness. 
He can still, he explains, go upstairs two steps 
at a time, and a man who can do that is not 
ready to be laid on the shelf, especially a man 
who is declared by Gwen Wister and by many 
other men to be “the first living citizen of 
America.” 





THE GUARDIAN OF THE SON OF HEAVEN’ 


O CIRCUMSTANCE of splendor 

and solemnity seemed omitted 

N from the preparations made by 
the new regent of the Chinese 

Empire, Prince Chun, for the 

recent installation of his three-year-old son, 
Pu-Yi, as head of that Manchu dynasty of 
Tsing which overthrew the Mings at Peking 
in 1644. Behind the twenty-two foot crenel- 
lated tower and the sixty-foot ditch enclosing 
the sacred purple and forbidden city, Prince 
Chun has reduced to subjection not only the 
somewhat assertive widow of the late Em- 
peror, but even Yuan-Shi-Kai, the greatest 
statesman in the land. Chun, won another 
victory, it seems from the month’s despatches, 
when the grand council of the empire con- 
sented to “worship” the little son of 
heaven and bless the new era all over 
again during the celebration of the Chinese 
new year about three weeks hence. There 
is to be absolute cessation from work of 
all kinds on that historic day, which begins 
officially the era of Hsuan-Tung, or “pro- 
claimed succession” of Pu-Yi. All the man- 
darins have been given to understand that they 


must appear in the Emperor’s temple in their 
richest robes and decorations. The great court 
in front of the temple has already been weed- 
ed, swept and garnished. The two bands of 
mandarins required by etiquet, the civil on 
the one side and the military on the other, are 
to fall down and worship and beat their fore- 
heads on the cold flag stones three times in 
succession. Huge braziers of resinous, dry 
pine wood are beginning to accumulate out- 
side the temple doors to throw their light over 
the scene. 

Behind the walls of the purple city—which 
is only some three thousand feet square—the 
tiny Pu-Yi, meanwhile, is the object of the 
regent’s most paternal solicitude. The small 
boy-emperor is described in the Kokumin 
Shimbun as a typical Manchu in appearance, 
very white-skinned, very blue-eyed, and very 
fat-limbed. He was born, this authority says, 
in one of the small palaces of precious wood 
dotting the shores of the lake in the forbidden 
city itself. His mother, altho of noble birth, 
and, indeed, a royal princess, is not to be con- 
fused with that Yehonala who has won, 
through the late emperor’s death, whatever of 
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veneration now attaches to the dignity of 
dowager empress. Yehonala insists upon 
superintending the education and physical 
training of her young kinsman, a privilege 
which cannot be denied her in view of the an- 
cestral code of Chinese family law. Neverthe- 
less, she is made to understand that Prince 
Chun sustains the relation of father to this 
child. The mother is of quite secondary sig- 
nificance officially, but practically Prince Chun, 
it is said, defers to her opinion to an unwonted 
degree. 

The different ages assigned to Pu-Yi, one 
version of his age rising to the height of five 
while another sinks as low as two, are due 
to confusions of western chronology with that 
recognized by Chinese astronomy. We may 
rest assured, according to the Kokumin Shim- 
bun, that he is three. He is to be trained to 
arms. Prince Chun communicated that inten- 
tion to Yuan-Shi-Kai—who holds the rank of 
junior guardian to the son of heaven—as soon 
as his own authority as regent had been recog- 
nized by the grand council. He is likewise to 
be taught English and French, mechanical en- 
gineering, and the art of wearing western 
European clothes. This last particular seems 
well nigh incredible to the Tokyo journal re- 
porting it, altho it publishes a well authenti- 
cated story to the effect that the late Emperor 
of China once appeared before his late aunt 
in a high silk “stove pipe” hat and a long 
frock coat, once the property of the slain Am- 
bassador from Germany to Peking, Baron von 
Ketteler. But that was a mere prank, the now 
deceased Kwang-Su not being invariably ra- 
tional in his deportment. 

Unless the epileptic tendency understood to 
assert itself occasionally in the dynasty should 
thwart his plans, Prince Chun, as the Paris 
Figaro opines, will have his own way not only 
as guardian of the son of heaven, but as regent 
of the Chinese Empire. The clue to his char- 
acter was afforded when he was but twenty- 
five, and at the crisis in which the late dow- 
ager empress, accompanied by the late em- 
peror, attended by a gorgeous retinue of man- 
darins, and guarded by a double row of kneel- 
ing soldiers, made her solemn re-entry into 
the pink forbidden city. The aged lady had 
quitted the place in ignominious flight seven- 
teen months before. As she paused to burn 
incense at the shrine of her ancestors, “not 
all the display of pageantry blinded her to the 
humiliation of her plight,” and she wept pro- 
fusely. Prince Chun, stepping to her side, 
begged his kinswoman to assuage her anguish 
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CHINA’S NEW MASTER 


This characterization is deemed by all who know Prince 
Chun, the new regent at Peking, to be both apt and accu- 
rate. He is the father of the new boy emperor. 


for yet a little while until he had repaired the 
ravages wrought by the foreign devil. 

All the devastated palaces and every dese- 
crated pagoda were made to look imposing by 
Prince Chun’s directions. The wall which the 
foreign troops had violated received a fresh 
coat of red in the night. The gates through 
which the squadrons marched into the deserted 
halls of the imperial home were made to glitter 
afresh with gold leaf. Full scope was given 
to the empress dowager’s love of sham and 
her faith in her favorite principle of “look 
see.” Prince Chun was not content to make 
the evidences of the late struggle and of the 
foreign occupation as unobtrusive as he could. 
He boldly replaced massive brick and stone, 
dating back to the most glorious era of the 
middle kingdom, with columns of painted cloth 
and elaborate defenses of paper. The few 
objects of art found and preserved in the 
summer palace after it had been evacuated by 
the troops of the Russian Czar were arranged 
by Prince Chun in the bare halls of the im- 
perial buildings to the best advantage. Paper 
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counterfeits of the astronomical instruments 
which now adorn the Hohenzollern museum 
at Berlin were erected on the walls where the 
originals used to stand. The delight of the 
aged female in these transformations was the 
foundation of that favor, it seems, upon which 
Prince Chun ascended, degree by degree, to 
the summit of Chinese power. 

Now in his thirty-second year, Prince Chun 
is described as typically Manchu in appear- 
ance, as was his brother, the late Emperor. 
Prince Chun, that is to say, has his late 
brother’s almost pure white skin, his luxuriant, 
glossy black hair, heavy lidded eyes and deli- 
cate feet and hands. These physical charac- 
teristics he seems to have transmitted likewise 
to his little son, Pu-Yi, who promises to grow 
up the image of his fond parent. As a boy, 
Prince Chun was reared with his brother, 
Kwang-Su, whose diversions he shared. He 
was extremely fond of steam engines. In one 
of the gardens of the imperial palace he en- 
joyed the railway track laid for the pleasure 
of the imperial princes there. But he dis- 
played no such passion for mechanical pursuits 
as characterized his brother, the late Em- 
peror. Nor did he take to literature. Alone 
of his family he has no verses to his credit in 
any of the native Chinese universities, altho 
his two surviving brothers are reckoned orna- 
ments of Chinese poetry. 

The essential traits in his character, as 
given in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, are 
social. Prince Chun has excellent reasons for 
knowing the Germans, and they have the best 
right to pass judgment upon his personality, 
for he was chosen, on account of his exquisite 
tact, to head the mission that went in such 
pomp from Peking to Berlin to make amends 
for the slaughter of Emperor William’s am- 
bassador during the Boxer uprising. An acri- 
monious controversy arose on a point of eti- 
quet when Prince Chun got to Potsdam. An 
emperor, according to Chinese rules, is en- 
titled to the “kow-tow.” That is, an ambas- 
' sador to his court must kneel at the imperial 
feet and touch the floor with his forehead. 
William II demanded that Prince Chun per- 
form the kow-tow. His Majesty pointed out 
that this form of homage had been accorded 
to Napoleon III as Emperor of the French, 
and to Louis XIV when the sun king was in 
his glory at Versailles. But Prince Chun 
refused to yield the point. The assertion in 
the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung that the Manchu 
actually kow-towed in the end is flatly con- 
tradicted by the Figaro, which says that while 


the German Emperor waited and waited for 
Prince Chun to kneel and knock the floor with 
his head, that scion of the Manchu dynasty 
bowed and smiled with such “heavenly distinc- 
tion of manner” as to make the gold sticks at 
Potsdam ashamed of their desire to humiliate 
him. 

Prince Chun greatly astonished the Germans 
by his apparent familiarity, during his stay in 
Berlin, with the aspects of western civiliza- 
tion. It was noted that he ate roast beef, 
drank coffee and smoked cigarets. He spoke 
French with some fluency, and occasionally 
used a few words of English. He reads both 
languages readily, the Figaro says, altho court 
etiquet requires him to affect complete ignor- 
ance of any European tongue. During his 
stay in Berlin he favorably impressed the local 
crowds by a good humored tolerance of their 
curiosity. At the theatre, in the cafés and 
along the thorofares his appearance in the 
flamboyantly decorated robes of his exalted 
rank created one sensation after another, but 
he never held aloof. His clear white skin, 
rather high and well shaped forehead, and 
smooth, oval face won him much praise as the 
best looking Chinaman ever seen in Europe. 
His expenditures in the shops of the German 
capital amounted, it is estimated, to several 
hundred thousand dollars, a circumstance 
which made him prodigiously popular with the 
tradesmen, because he paid spot cash for 
everything, and was an easy customer to satis- 
fy. He ate so much pastry in Berlin that he 
became quite sick. On one occasion his motor- 
car collided with a baker’s wagon, whereupon 
he alighted and presented the driver of the 
vehicle with a bejewelled belt of sufficient 
value to make good the damages ten times 
over. This spontaneous and graceful generos- 
ity is said to be Prince Chun’s most conspicu- 
ous characteristic. 

The friendship which has long existed be- 
tween Prince Chun and that most progressive 
of Chinese statesmen, Yuan-Shi-Kai, is inter- 
preted favorably in foreign dailies, when they 
inquire into the tendencies of the new reign. 
It is assumed that Prince Chun will favor the 
liberal element in the grand council, as op- 
posed to the reactionaries. But this he will 
do, the Paris Figaro suspects, in a tactful 
rather than a masterful manner. Prince Chun 
is of the amiable and quiet rather than’ of the 
stern and forbidding type of firm character. 
He is unyielding when his mind is made up, 
but he never ruffles the susceptibilities of those 
whom circumstances oblige him to foil. There 
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is no trace in his manner or his methods of 
that cruelty which led his late august aunt to 
have an editor whipped to death and some re- 
formers boiled in oil. On one or two occa- 
sions he deferentially but quite determinedly 
declined to become the instrument of her 
policy as a member of the grand council. 
Prince Chun owes his favor with his late aunt 
to his comprehension of the Chinese female 
character. In a western world, according to 
the Figaro again, he would be called “a ladies’ 
man,” and that in no sinister sense. He is a 
past master of the intricacies of Chinese eti- 
quet, which he long studied when a mere 
youth, and which he follows in his intercourse 
with the innumerable princesses of the dy- 
nasty. He is perpetually sending presents of 
confectionery and flowers to his female rela- 
tives, not directly—for decorum forbids—but 
through those intermediaries whom propriety 
indicates. Of propriety, in the Chinese ac- 
ceptation of that word, he is a species of slave. 
His dress reflects this aspect of his tempera- 
ment, for it is ever neat and simple, and com- 
posed of the silk prescribed by his exalted 
rank. He can play with facility a number 


of Chinese musical instruments, but he does 
not share that taste for theatrical perform- 
ances which rendered his late brother so as- 
siduous in his attendance whenever a play was 
presented at court. The Prince is said to 
deem all drama trivial. 

Prince Chun’s tact will all be needed, say 
the gossips at Peking, when the widow of the 
late Emperor, the new Empress Dowager, un- 
dertakes to exercise those rights which the 
ancestral code of the dynasty obliges him to 
recognize. Prince Chun already faces a deli- 
cate situation between his brother’s widow and 
his only wife. Those who have followed his 
brilliant career at court predict for him a 
stormy time from which he will emerge the 
master of every situation, the deviser of a 
solution for each crisis. He is fairly wor- 
shipped by his three influential half-sisters, his 
nine female cousins and his rather delicate 
Manchu wife, who is his companion in a truer 
sense than the majority of his countrymen 
could understand. For, as the Figaro observes, 
the ladies of the Chinese court are far more 
influential than the outside world realizes, and 
they are all on the side of Prince Chun. 





THE NEW LEADER OF THE DEMOCRATS IN 
CONGRESS 


OU have probably never heard of 
a gentleman by the name of 
James Beauchamp Clark. But 
drop the first name and the first 
half of the second name and you 


Y 


have a cognomen left—Champ Clark—that is 


tolerably familiar to most of us. If not, it 
will soon become so, for the gentleman with 
that abbreviated appellation is now the leader, 
on the floor of Congress, of the Democratic 
minority. John Sharp Williams, who has been 
the leader of the minority, has been elected 
to the Senate. He does not take his seat there 
for some time to come, but he has already 
yielded the post of leader to his suc- 
cessor. As the President-elect has de- 
clared his intention of calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress immediately upon his inaug- 
uration, for the purpose of revising the tariff, 
we may soon see the two parties in Congress 
back upon their old historic battlefield, with 
Champ Clark leading one of the armies. He 
will have a great chance to reunite the erst- 
while broken Democracy with the old banners 
and the old war cries, to open up a new future 


for the party, and, if successful, to make him- 
self its national leader. 

Champ Clark, therefore, is worth knowing. 

He has a personality that is picturesque, 
aggressive and winning. “He is about the 
size of an average mountain,” says a Washing- 
ton correspondent, “and as little to be irritated. 
Big of frame and slow of speech, he has the 
characteristics that go with that make-up. 
You couldn’t worry’ Champ, and you couldn't 
budge him for a second.” But if it is diffi- 
cult for some one else to budge him, it is not 
difficult for him to mobilize himself. “It is but 
the simple truth,” says another hyperbolic 
Washington correspondent, “that Champ eats 
’em alive. He crunches ’em and hunches ’em 
and munches ’em. Every time he goes into 
action he fills the hospitals, overcrowds the 
ambulances, and sends a few scattered ones, 
too badly mangled to be identified, to the 
morgue.” Furthermore: “One would think, 
if one thought of it at all, that Champ, from 
his mild, not to say benign appearance, his 
white tie, his beaming eye, his long frock coat, 
was of ministerial tendencies. But be not de- 
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ceived, be not deceived! You shall learn the 
truth. That white tie, that benign appearance, 
that beaming eye, are parts of his elaborate 
decoy. Many a person, misled thereby, has 
picked out Champ for a kindly and complais- 
ant person, has prodded him a bit, trod on his 
toes and jerked at the tail of his coat. There- 
upon it immediately began to rain human frag- 
ments in that vicinity, and Champ was the 
rainmaker. Fierce? Geminy! he is so fierce 
he is scared of himself!” 

There is a faint suggestion of exaggeration 
in this description given by the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, but, eliminating that, we get the 
idea that Congressman Clark, of Pike County, 
Missouri, is built on aggressive lines. One is 
not surprised to see in the dispatches, there- 
fore, that he has promised to make an_ag- 
gressive fight as minority leader. 

Before he got into Congress, Clark did vari- 
ous kinds of work in his climb up the ladder of 
fame. He got himself born in Kentucky, and 
stayed there until he went to Bethany Col- 
lege, in West Virginia, for an education. At 
different periods he hired out for farm-work, 
he clerked in a country store, he taught in a 
district school, reading law in the evenings. 
He was at one time principal of a high school, 
and even became, for a short period in the 
seventies, a college president, Marshall Col- 
lege, West Virginia, being the favored insti- 
tution. It is said that he was the youngest 
man ever made a college president up to that 
time, but that is said of so many men that we 
feel like calling for affidavits and birth certifi- 
cates before giving the statement the stamp 
of our endorsement. He went to the Cincin- 
nati law school for a year or two, and finally 
hung up his shingle in Bowling Green, where 
his home has been ever since. He soon be- 
came prosecuting attorney, and for a time was 
editor of a country newspaper, to wit, The 
Riverside. Then he went to the state as- 
sembly. From that to Congress the road was 
straight, but not easy-going. He had hills to 
climb and mud holes to wade through and 
deep ditches to climb out of before he reached 
his goal, all owing to the fact that there was 
another man who was already on the job and 
wished to stay there. It took two campaigns 
for Clark to dislodge him. But finally, in 
1893, the “Big Piker,” as he is sometimes 
called, dawned upon Washington and began 
making speeches. He did not need to make 
more than one-half of a speech to wake Con- 
gress up to the fact that here was something 
new, racy and genuine come to light. The 


country at large has seen to it that he has had 
plenty of opportunities for speech-making 
since. ' 

“The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for one hour,” says Speaker Cannon. At once 
there is loud applause on the Democratic side 
and alert interest on the Republican side. Mr. 
Clark, broad of beam, clean shaven, with a 
fighting jaw but a good natured eye, rises to 
discourse in a voice that soon begins to rumble 
and roar. In the course of that hour he quotes 
Shakespeare and Lord Bacon and Byron and 
Tennyson and Pope and Scott and the Bible, 
with side references to Pyrrhus, the king of 
Epirus, to Czesar’s Commentaries, to Hanni- 
bal and the Rev. Mr. Chadband. He begins 
his address by paying his respects to the Presi- 
dent, whom he calls “Colonel Roosevelt.” 
Here is a sample extract of his oratory, and 
one that helps place him politically. It is taken 
from a speech made several months ago: 


“In my county there was a lawyer who so fre- 
quently urged courts and juries to take ‘a reason- 
able view’ that his saying passed into a proverb. 
That is exactly what should be done touching 
the President; but that is precisely what has not 
been done as a rule. He is such a belligerent 
personage that his slightest word is a challenge 
to mortal combat, and he can not express an opin- 
ion on any question under heaven, even on a sub- 
ject so prosaic and threadbare as the prospective 
state of the weather, without precipitating a row, 
his extreme admirers declaring that there never 
has been such a weather prophet on earth since 
Adam and Eve were driven with flaming swords 
from Paradise, and his extreme enemies vocifer- 
ating that he knows no more about the weather 
than does the ground hog. His whole 
public life has Tose one long succession of spec- 
tacular fights. No man was ever more viciously 
assailed by men of his own party, and none was 
ever, while still in the flesh, so lavishly lauded 
by some of the opposing party. But the truth is 
that this extraordinary man has waxed stronger 
and stronger by waging battle. Even defeat has 
made him a larger and more commanding figure. 
Never in his militant career was he more savagely 
abused or more extravagantly praised than at the 
present juncture. 

“So, amid the swirl of things, the deluge of 
words, the shoutings of the captains, the beating 
of tom-toms, the groans of crippled and woundéd 
Republicans, the furious yells of friend and foe, 
one who is the personal friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the man; who is the opponent of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the politician or the statesman, 
as the case may be; and who desires to take a 
‘reasonable view’ of the saying and doings of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Chief Magistrate of a 
mighty people, perhaps has little chance to be 
heard in this Babel of voices. But I will have 
my say, and here it is: Personally I like him. He 
has treated me well and I have tried to treat 
him well. After the manner of strong men he 
has pronounced virtues and glaring faults of char- 














acter. I have never abused him. I have never 
gtown hysterical in admiration of him. When he 
is right, I support him cordially. When he is 
wrong, I fight him tooth and nail. This line of 
conduct I have pursued steadfastly in the past, 
and I shall adhere to it without shadow of turn- 
ing even unto the end. It seems to me that that 
is the way in which he would desire to be treated. 
He must entertain ineffable contempt for the in- 
vertebrate sycophants who grovel before him on 
all occasions, and who, no matter what he says 
or what he does, throw high their sweaty caps in 
air, shouting: ‘Io! Triumphe! Io! Triumphe!’” 


The speech is full of direct personal refer- 
ences to Republican leaders in the way of good 
natured gibes and ridicule. It is entirely a 
speech of the opposition, with no particular 
attempt to construct a policy or lead a party, 
but simply to worry the enemy and cheer up 
his own political household. Whether as leader 
of the minority he will be statesman enough to 
do the constructive work demanded of a 
Democratic leader at this time, and hold his 
followers to the line of march remains to be 
seen. 

Being asked once for an autobiographical 
sketch of seven hundred and fifty words, Champ 
Clark responded in part as follows: “When 
I was a boy back in the hill country of Ken- 
tucky, I heard a man preach who knew much 
more about theology than about grammar. 
After reading his text he said: ‘Brethren and 
sisters, the whole Gospel is squz up in that 
one little verse.” When Abraham Lincoln 
was asked by the compiler of the Congres- 
sional Directory for particulars of his early 
life, he replied: “They may all be compiled in 
one poetic line—“the short and simple annals 
of the poor” ’—an answer literally true and 
full of pathos. If my biography were ‘all squz 
up’ in a few words it would run thus: Forty 
odd years of unremitting toil. I can’t remem- 
ber back to a time when I was not at hard 
labor of some sort—on a farm, in a store, 
teaching school, editing a newspaper, practis- 
ing law, serving as a legislator. I began 
teaching before I was fifteen, and was presi- 
dent of a college at twenty-three. The happiest 
hours of my life were when I graduated, when 
I married, and when my children were born; 
the saddest when two of them died. A sweet 
baby is the greatest luxury in nature.” 

In Champ Clark’s Congressional district, it is 
said, there are scarcely a hundred brick 
houses. You may travel for miles and see 
nothing better than one-story log houses, many 
of them with mud floors. At least, this was 
so a few years ago. Conditions may have im- 
proved since then. Montgomery City, the coun- 
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ty seat of Montgomery county, with a popu- 
lation of 2,000, has unpaved streets, its water 
supply is drawn from wells and cisterns, cord- 
wood is piled in front of the stores, and most 
of the houses are of one story. Bowling Green, 
where Clark lives, is about the same sort of 
place. The professional men wear broad- 
brimmed felt hats, long coats, and flat, broad- 
toed shoes. The others are apt to be seen in 
corduroy jackets and corduroy trousers tucked 
into red-topped boots. 

Drawing a contrast between Williams, the 
recent leader of the minority, and Clark, the 
present leader, Thompson, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, says that 
Williams has a voice that can reach across 
the House of Representatives, but is lost in 
a convention hall as soon as it gets beyond the 
desk. Clark has a voice that would scare a 
Numidian lion into flight, and put a Bengal 
tiger’s tail between its legs. Williams is so 
little beautiful that horses have been known to 
shy as he came down the street. Clark is a 
sort of cross between George Washington and 
the favorite creation of Charles Dana Gibson, 
with a slight dash of Richard Harding Davis. 
They are the best two speakers in the House, 
says the same authority, but their oratory is 
entirely different. Williams plays with a 
rapier; Clark smites with an axe. Williams’s 
wit is keen and cutting; Clark’s sarcasm 
crushes like a bludgeon. Williams fights with 
the scimitar of Saladin; Clark with the heavy 
broadsword of Richard Coeur de Lion. Clark 
can command where Williams can only re- 
quest. 

Clark likes to display his power and to 
banter his opponents. Upon one occasion, 
after having flayed a rash Republican who 
had called him into encounter, Clark con- 
cluded as follows: 


“Mr. Chairman, a few years ago a tenderfoot 
went out West looking for grizzly. He was all 
togged out in the newest style of hunting suit, 
and dawned like an incredible vision on the aston- 
ished inhabitants west of the Missouri, He asked 
them where he could find a grizzly, and they told 
him reverently that at a certain place not far 
from there grizzlies were numerous, and would 
come if you whistled. Light-heartedly he took his 
way to the place indicated, and two days later 
they buried his mangled remains in the local 
cemetery. Over his innocent young head they 
erected a tombstone, whereon they rudely carved 
this epitaph: ; 

“‘He whistled for the grizzly, and the grizzly 
came.’” 


Leaving his opponent to make the proper 
application of the story, Clark took his seat. 














THE MAN OF MYSTERY 
Com EQ EVER was royal personage the ob- 
ject of a scrutiny more baffled 
N than that which all Europe now 
concentrates upon the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne—the 
elusive, reticent, little known Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, who is held responsible, in all well- 
informed organs abroad, not only for the new 
aspects of the old Balkan crisis, but for the 
progress of those subterranean negotiations 
portending more serious events in the immedi- 
ate future. But for the Archduke, avers the 
Paris Figaro, there would have been no revolt 
of Bulgaria, and but for him, the London Mail 
insists, the Emperor Francis Joseph would 
never have repudiated the treaty of Berlin. To 
the intrigues of the Archduke the Paris 
Débats attributes the passivity of official Berlin 
in the matter of the forthcoming congress of 
the powers. His personality is the key, accord- 
ing to the London Standard, to every con- 
temporary riddle of diplomacy, for he has 
subdued to himself not only the will of the 
aged sovereign of the dual monarchy, but that 
of Emperor William himself. Many and 
varied as are the diplomatic issues with which 
dynastic Europe is bemused, they resolve 
themselves one and all into a question which 
every newspaper from London to St. Peters- 
burg asks in one form or another: What will 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand do? 

The mystery of what this man will do is not 
greater than the mystery of what he is. Heir 
to one of the most conspicuous thrones in the 
world, possessor of one of the finest private 
fortunes in Europe, hero of the most romantic 
love affair that ever resulted in a morganatic 
marriage, a diplomatist of such subtlety that 
no great decision can be taken in any part of 
Europe without his prior sanction, his royal 
and imperial highness, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand d’Este, heir apparent to the throne 
of Austria and to the allied crown of St. 
Stephen, lives in such aloofness from the 
world—altho his points of contact with it are 
most intimate—that he remains the one man 
of mystery in the existing European crisis. 
The fantastic ambitions ascribed to him, the 
splendor of the scale on which he lives, the 
fame of his great art collection, the intimacy 
of his relations with the Vatican, the unalloyed 
happiness of his life as a husband and father 
and the enthusiasm of those privileged few 
who have gained through personal contact 
some idea of his radiant charm result from 
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time to time in character sketches of the man 
by those who profess to know what he is like, 
but who invariably merely whet the curiosity 
they attempt to appease. He is still the great 
unknown. 

In deportment and in personal appearance 
the most aristocratic of all the princes in 
Europe is precisely what the heir to a great 
throne ought to be. Tall, oval-faced, clean- 
cut, the regular and fine features of the Arch- 
duke define themselves all the better for a pair 
of bluish gray eyes, set quite deeply beneath 
the brows. The roundness of the countenance 
and the erectness of the figure contradict flatly 
all reports that tuberculosis has eaten into his 
lungs, and that early dissipation robbed his 
constitution of its vigor. The short hair is 
turning gray, like the somewhat fiercely up- 
turned mustache, and it is worn in an aggres- 
sively bristling pompadour; but thé face has 
few wrinkles, and reveals the pinkiness and 
freshness of complexion for which the Haps- 
burgs are famous. The Archduke has had the 
good luck to escape that Austrian lip which 
disfigures the face of the Spanish monarch, 
but he has not evaded the scrofula descending 
to him by right of birth, and tending at times 
to swell the neck unduly. However, he is a 
strikingly handsome man, rather pale but 
seemingly healthy, according to Miss Edith 
Sellers, who has seen much of him, and who 
conveys her impressions in The Forinightly 
Review and other magazines. Temperament- 
ally, some Paris papers assert, his Highness 
belongs to the nervous type, inclining latterly 
to insomnia and to what we Americans know 
as hay fever. In the earlier years of his man- 
hood the Archduke was an almost chronic in- 
valid, but since his marriage he has been so 
devotedly cared for by the mother of his 
children, with whom he spends all his leisure— 
in private life his Highness would be called 
a reformed rake—that his physical condition 
is excellent. 

For the foundation of the Archduke’s char- 
acter we are referred in the London dailies to 
what they deem his cold and instinctive dis- 
like of all that is not nobly born and royally 
bred. For the masses of mankind, Franz Fer- 
dinand is said to entertain an aversion. He 
cherishes a positively Horatian hatred for the 
profane vulgar. His aloofness and that shy 
demeanor which renders him a marked man 
whenever official duty imposes a public appear- 
ance upon him are attributed to his constitu- 
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THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN THE BALKAN UPHEAVALS 


Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, is believed in the chancelleries of the 
old world to have caused that series of events which, beginning with the revolt of Bulgaria from the 
Sultan and the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovinia to the dominions of Franz Joseph, is apparently 
to conclude with a conference of the powers. 
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tional incapacity to feel the slightest sym- 
pathy with any popular aspiration. He has 
not merely the manners and appearance of an 
aristocrat, but the soul of one. This, says 
the London News, is the secret of his loath- 
ing for Americans, whose women he particu- 
larly abominates because of their lack of rev- 
erence for wifehood and maternity, and whose 
men he despises for their lack of delicacy and 
pursuit of things material. Nothing delighted 
him more, on the occasion of his visit to the 
United States several years ago, says Miss 
Edith Sellers, than the promptness of his 
departure from the country. His disgust -at 
the boldness with which young American girls 
crowded about him is one reason, it seems, 
why he vehemently opposes the union of any 
member of his suite with an heiress from this 
side of the Atlantic. The possession of an 
American wife, we are told, will be fatal to 
all prospects of advancement at the court of 
Vienna when Franz Ferdinand ascends the 
throne of the Hapsburgs. 

Of all Americans, then, the Archduke dis- 
approves, to employ Miss Sellers’s word, 
“fundamentally.” Never, he opines, accord- 
ing to this lady, “was there such ruthlessness 
as theirs,” and never such colossal egotism. 
“The way they dance around the golden calf 
and sacrifice without scruple lives by the 
thousand that they may add to their wealth 
is,” the Archduke is quoted as affirming, “quite 
horrible.” He condemns, too, the “humbug,” 
as he roundly characterizes it, of the Ameri- 
can rich. “Corruption prevails among them 
upon a scale unparalleled.” He finds the 
American rush odious. “They have not time 
even to greet one another when they meet.” 
Our off-hand ways “jarred” him while he was 
crossing from San Francisco to New York, 
and ran counter to those aristocratic ideas of 
his own rank in which he has been nurtured. 
He quitted the land more than ever confirmed 
in that doubt of the virtue of the American 
woman which prevails so generally abroad. 
The last straw was an invasion of his state- 
room on the eve of his departure by a young 
girl crying: “Where is Franz?” 

His prejudices, however, include something 
besides this marked one against Americans. 
Vast as is his fortune and endless as are his 
fads, the Archduke is somewhat sensitive on 
the score of personal expenditure. He actu- 


ally counts the pins in his wife’s pincushion, 
we are assured, lest any of them be stolen by 
his wife’s ladies of honor. He certainly prose- 
cuted a coachman whom he accused of stealing 
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a curb chain worth less than a florin, and he 
was unable to prove a case in court. His 
manner to those about him in the domestic 
‘circle is of the “pins and needles” description, 
the fussiness of the Archduke transcending, 
in fact, all bounds until his wife takes him in 
hand. It is to this lady, who was the Countess 
Sophie Chotek von Chotkova and Vognin, that 
the complete transformation of the rakish 
character of his Highness must be ascribed, 
and she is now so much part and parcel of 
himself as to call for some independent con- 
sideration. 

The Princess Hohenberg, to give this lady 
her courtesy title, is one of the seven daugh- 
ters of that brilliant diplomatist of Czech 
origin, Baron Chotek, who so long represented 
Francis Joseph at the court of St. James’s. 
Sophie very early went to court, where she 
happened to be maid of honor to one of the 
archduchesses when first she attracted the 
notice of Franz Ferdinand. This was a dozen 
years ago and more. His Highness, altho 
already heir to the throne in consequence of 
the tragic death of the Emperor’s only son, 
was not the material out of which a fond hus- 
band and devoted father could normally be 
expected to evolve. He had acceded to the 
vast estates of the last Duke of Modena just 
as he had acceded to the sickly constitution of 
his late father, the Emperor’s younger brother, 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, famed for his clerical 
views and his gloomy disposition. Franz 
Ferdinand lost his mother when he was eight 
years old, and when he was nine he had a 
stepmother, who, contrary to what, perhaps, 
might have been anticipated, completely won 
the little boy’s affection in the shortest time. 
It would be the idlest platitude to remark that 
nobody then had the remotest idea that Franz 
Ferdinand was actually destined to ascend 
the throne of the Hapsburgs, and he was edu- 
cated with a view to his ultimate entry into 
holy orders. By the time he was fifteen, his 
piety was far from robust, and it was decided 
to make a soldier of the lad. 

Long before he had attained the age of 
twenty-five Franz Ferdinand achieved un- 
paralleled fame as the wildest young rake in 
the whole archducal circle at Vienna. His 
predilection for the society of ballet dancers, 
the quantities of champagne he could consume 
in the course of a single evening, and the flag- 
rance of the garrison scandals with which, one 
after another, his name was associated, 
wrecked not only his military career, but 
whatever remnants of the Hapsburg constitu- 
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tion he had taken into the service with him. 
His stepmother hurried him to Egypt, where 
he spent a whole year out on the desert in 
the first stages of what was undoubtedly tuber- 
culosis. The family scrofula ravaged his face 
and a nervous breakdown kept him in bed for 
weeks. 

It was when this young man had returned 
to Vienna and was showing an inclination for 
a return to the wild life that had banished him 
from court that he formed the acquaintance of 
the Countess Chotek. Admirers of the mat- 
ronly charm with which the Princess Hohen- 
berg dispenses the hospitality of her husband’s 
palaces of Konopischt in Bohemia and of the 
Belvidere in Vienna can form no idea, ob- 
serves the Paris Matin, of the scrawny sallow- 
ness of this lady when, as a quite mature maid 
past thirty, she attracted the vagrant fancy of 
her present husband. Sophie Chotek could 
never manifest any other traits than sweet- 
ness of disposition, purity of heart and piety 
of mind. Her features have always been 
regularly passable. Her education was good. 
But she was undoubtedly an old maid of the 
maternal mood. She mothered Franz Ferdin- 
and from the start, giving him works of devo- 
tion to read, and suggesting to him the effects 
of a sinful life upon the soul. The whole 
court of Vienna witnessed the origin and pro- 
gress of this love affair with sentiments akin 
to panic. One of the most brilliant and most 
beautiful of the aschduchesses had been reared 
in the expectation of becoming the bride of 
the heir of the dynasty. The devoted step- 
mother exercised her powers of gentle suasion 
in vain. The Countess Sophie Chotek herself 
left the court for a time. 

Now was effected that miraculous trans- 
formation which ultimately won for the wild- 
est profligate in Europe his present renown as 
the model of all that a husband and father 
ought to be. For three years Franz Ferdin- 
and never touched a card or bet on a horse 
race or visited an actress. For three years 
the aged Emperor Francis Joseph held out 
against the union which brought a prim and 
precise old maid out of the obscurity that had 
been her lot as a portionless daughter into the 
effulgence of that divinity which hedges a 
Hapsburg. Nearly nine years have come and 
gone since the day when, abjuring all rights 
to the throne for his children, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, erect in front of a crucifix, 
his right hand on the Scriptures, vowed eter- 
nally to deem this marriage of his a morgan- 
atic one—“one on which no claim to a share 


in his rights as a member of the reigning 
house could ever be founded either by his 
wife or by any child she might bear him.” Yet 
before the Princess Hohenberg, as she became 
by grace of the sovereign, had borne her first 
child, the politicians at Budapest were vowing 
she would be Queen in Hungary. 

Into the constitutional aspects of the inter- 
minable debates precipitated by the possibility 
that the lady may be legally a sovereign in one 
capital of the dual monarchy even if she be 
only a mciganatic wife in the other, it would 
be inappropriate to enter here and now. Her 
life is a sevluded routine of fulfilled duties to 
her husband and their three children. The 
gambling, drinking, rioting Franz Ferdinand 
of old is extinguished in the serious, subtle 
and shrewd man of mystery at whom the 
world marvels to-day. He manifests in this, 
his forty-fifth year, all the great talents and 


‘all the great virtues of his late father, that 


Archduke Karl Ludwig of whom it was said 
that his life was wasted completely because 
he was out of touch with his times. Of the 
son the same complaint is heard. Had he lived 
in the fifteenth century his name would be 
revered by a happy people. In the twentieth 
century he seems an anachronism. Even in 
Austria the Archduke’s father was looked upon 
askance owing to the way he had of railing 
against all things modern, and it seems as if 
the present heir to the Hapsburg dynasty had 
caught the paternal point of view. From his 
tenderest infancy Franz Ferdinand was taught 
to look on constitutionalism as the curse of 
modern times and on religious toleration as a 
Satanic device for the promotion of heresy. 

The old Emperor-King, in spite of him- 
self, has become an instrument in his nephew’s 
hands. There seems no doubt whatever that 
the court of Vienna is ruled by Franz Ferdin- 
and through the men he has about him. The 
statesmen in both capitals are for the most 
part his creatures. The source of all this per- 
sonal domination is again the wife, it would 
seem, who has determined that in spite of the 
pragmatic sanction and in defiance of the oath 
her husband swore when she married him, the 
son they both love shall ascend the throne 
of the Hapsburgs and wear the crown of St. 
Stephen. The ambition of the maid-of-honor 
is the explanation of that series of events 
which has just convulsed Europe from the 
Baltic to the Bosphorus, and which now 
threatens to revive on a far more ambitious 
scale than history has yet recorded the old 
war of the Austrian succession. 
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IS HONEST JOURNALISM POSSIBLE? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S re- 
cent onslaught on newspapers 
P that “habitually and continually 
and as a matter of business prac- 
tice every form of mendacity 
known to man, from the suppression of the 
truth and the suggestion of the false to the lie 
direct,” has served to emphasize a critical atti- 
tude toward American journalism that grows 
more and more marked as time goes on. Lord 
Northcliffe told a New York Times reporter 
the other day that in certain important respects 
the “American newspapers are getting worse 
and worse every year—most of them”; and 
not long ago Charles Whibley, an English 
writer of some distinction, stated in Black- 
wood’s his conviction that “no civilized coun- 
try in the world has been content with news- 
papers so grossly contemptible as those which 
are read from New York to the Pacific Coast.” 
Criticism of this sort is far from being con- 
fined to foreign visitors. John A. Sleicher, 
editor of Leslie’s Weekly, believes that the 
newspapers of this country are “not as ac- 
curate as they were fifty years ago”; and 
Frank Munsey, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Sunday papers, says: “Nothing 
new has been discovered for fifteen years. 
Since that time we have had only copies of 
copies. All you can say is that some of them 
are worse than others. Few of them are bad 
enough to be really bad, but none of them is 
good enough to be really good.” Mr. Munsey 
is trying to mitigate this condition, in some 
measure, by radically changing the character 
of the Sunday edition of the Washington news- 
paper he owns, and by issuing it on that day as 
an evening, instead of asa morning, paper. No 
less than three other American publicists—one 
of them President Hadley, of Yale—have 
lately taken occasion to formulate severe in- 
dictments of our press. 

William Marion Reedy, the editor of the 
St. Louis Mirror, in an address delivered be- 
fore the Missouri Press Association and 
printed in pamphlet form, declares flatly that 
there is no such thing as a “free press” in 
America: 


“The prizes of journalism are not for those 
who can think soundly or write well. The man 


who writes has no chance to reach the real top- 
most power in journalism. He can only become 
an employe of some rich concern, writing not 
what he believes, but what his employers order 
him to think. What editor to-day controls his 
paper? I can-think of but one—dear old Henry 
Watterson, a relic from the golden age, Where 
is there an editor to-day like Dana, Greely, Hal- 
stead, McCullagh, Hyde, Joseph Medill, Raymond 
—a man who makes his paper’s policy the ex- 
pression of himself alone? . The owners 
of newspapers are business men. They want 
dividends. They want the business, the commer- 
cial ideal, upheld, at all hazards. They must get 
the money from the men who have it, they must 
cater to please the men who run the community, 
and such men are out for their own pockets first, 
last and all the time. All the rest is ‘leather and 
prunella.’ The great intellectual personality no 
longer dominates the great paper. The supreme 
headship of a great newspaper is not the man 
who may be turned out in a school of journalism, 
but a money-maker. The journalist proper can 
never be more than a hired man on a great paper. 
So a school of journalism does not promise the 
sort of success that means the exercise of the 
real power of journalism. Everything 
in this country has been regulated, more or less, 
except the daily press. The daily press has par- 
ticipated, more or less, in the regulation, but there 
are reasons for believing that one of the greatest 
a in the United States is this same daily press 
itself.” 


In support of this contention, Mr. Reedy 
cites the cases of the New York Sun and 
Evening Post: 


“The two best written papers in the United 
States, in the opinion of journalists generally, are 
in the city of New York, and both of them are 
hopelessly committed to plutocracy. I refer to 
the Sun and to the Evening Post. Of these 
papers it was once said by a wit, that ‘the citi- 
zens of New York, finding vice so attractive in 
the Sun in the morning, and virtue made so 
repellant in the Evening Post in the evening, 
there was nothing to do but take to one of 
Beadle’s dime novels.’ Unfortunately, the liter- 
ary merit of both papers is such that they are in 
demand in the editorial sanctums of every other 
daily paper in the country, and there is very little 
written in comment upon any serious, vital gen- 
eral topic, for any of the great dailies outside of 
New York, that is not based upon the opinion of 
one or the other of these New York dailies on 
that subject. The papers in ‘the provinces’ may 
occasionally traverse the opinion expressed in the 
Sun or the Evening Post, but always the influ- 
ence of the underlying thought in the editorial 
betrays the color of its origin in one or other of 
the two papers I have mentioned. Each of them 
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is an organ of special interests, with some aca- 
demic exceptions, Their inspiration is found in 
Wall Street, and their attitude is always one of 
antagonism to any of the proposals for changes 
in the social or economic system of the country, 
that emanate from any quarter not approved 
either in the office of Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Once in a while they make some conces- 
sion to the cry of reform when some particularly 
glaring case of plutocratic or corporation crime 
is brought to notice, but in the main they stand 
for the situation as it is, and for the perpetua- 
tion in power of the franchise corporations that 
make up the great aggregation of wealth that 
dominates the cities and States, and eventually 
the whole country.” 


These cases, Mr: Reedy argues, are typical, 
and conditions everywhere are much the same. 
“The independence of the press,” he avers, 
“is a joke.” He adds: 


“In every city the papers may appear to fight 
one another upon the surface, but in every case 
they have a business combination to shut out the 
new comer. The established daily papers in any 
city are as much a trust as the steel trust or the 
Standard Oil—while the Associated Press is an- 
other national trust—and it is exceptionally rare 
that anyone can break in upon the combination 
and fight it; and if one does, it must be solely 
through the possession of financial support, great 
enough to fight to a finish the established news- 
paper wealth of the community, controlling and 
owning carriers, newsboys and newsdealers abso- 
lutely. Of course, when a new paper so backed 
succeeds in establishing itself, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the paper will take up the cause of 
the people against the interest of the men of 
great wealth, who have put their money into the 
new journalistic enterprise. The newspapers of 
any city will always be found a unit when there 
comes up any matter in which the public service 
interests and the interests of the advertisers are 
a unit. 


An anonymous “New York Editor,” who 
writes in The Atlantic Monthly, takes much 
the same position. He says: 


“A newspaper is a business enterprise. In view 
of the cost of paper and the size of each issue, 
tending to grow larger, every copy is printed at a 
loss. A one-cent newspaper costs six mills for 
paper alone. In other words, the newspaper can- 
not live without its advertisers. It would be un- 
fair to say that there are no independent journals 
in the United States; there are many; but it must 
always be remembered that the advertisers exer- 
cise an enormous power which only the very 
strongest can refuse to recognize. 

“If a newspaper has such a circulation that 
complete publicity can be secured only by adver- 
tising in its columns, whatever its editorial policy 
may be, the question is solved. Nevertheless, 
within the past three years the department stores 
have combined to modify the policy of at least 
three New York daily newspapers. One of the 
most extreme and professedly independent of 
these newspapers, always taking the noisiest and 


most popular line, with the utmost expressed def- 
erence to labor unions, withdrew its attack upon 
the traction companies during the time of the 
Subway strike, on the threatened loss of its de- 
partment store advertising. It has never dared 
to criticise such a store for dismissing employees 
who attempted to form a union. In other words, 
this paper is not independent, and in the last 
analysis is governed by its advertisers.” 


President Hadley, of Yale, in a widely dis- 
cussed article in The Youth’s Companion, has 
this to say about present journalistic conditions 
in America: 


“Most of the men who edit newspapers will 

ive the people the kind of newspapers they want. 

here will, of course, be exceptionally good edit- 
ors, who will make their papers better than their 
readers demand, and try to educate the people up 
to a higher level; just as there will be exception- 
ally bad editors, who will make papers worse than 
the readers want, and be the instruments, whether 
they try to or not, of educating the public down 
to a lower level. 

“But the average editor will work for the aver- 
age reader. He cannot be any more independent 
of the man who buys his goods than the manu- 
facturer or merchant can be. A manufacturer 
who refuses to produce things that the people 
want, because he thinks they ought to want some- 
thing better, will be driven out of business, and so 
will a newspaper editor, People sometimes talk 
of ‘yellow journalism’ as if the editors of the 
yellow journals were solely responsible for their 
existence. They are responsible to some degree; 
but to a still larger degree the responsibility lies 
with the public that will buy and read their news. 

“There were a number of papers which, during 
the Spanish War, published extras giving details 
of battles which had never taken place, in order 
to have the chance of selling one edition that told 
of the battle and another edition that denied it. 

“One of the most discouraging things in that 
whole war was that people cared so much for 
sensations and so little for evidence that they 
would keep on buying such extras. ‘If a man 
fools me once, shame on him; if he fools me 
twice, shame on me.’ The editor is responsible 
for the first offence; the public is responsible for 
encouraging him to repeat it. 

“If the public cares more for sensations than 
it does for facts, more for excitement than it 
does for evidence, it is obvious that its opinion 
will be based on wrong data and often on danger- 
ous ones, and that its conclusions will be unwise 
and irresponsible. And as long as public opinion 
is unwise or irresponsible, the government of the 
country will be bad.” 


When it comes to suggesting a remedy for 
acknowledged journalistic shortcomings, each 
of the writers quoted takes different groun 
Mr. Reedy inclines to the view that “we s 
have to return to the use of the pamp 
we are to have any such thing as freeu 
ance of heretical opinion.” He declares; 

& 
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“Heretical opinion in this country is giways 
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and everywhere nothing but the idea that this gov- 
ernment has departed from its original prin- 
ciples, in that it has built up through privilege an 
oligarchy of wealth, and in doing so has neces- 
sarily done most outrageous violence to the prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all. There can be no 
privileges if there be not an expropriation of the 
rights of others, to the holder of the ptivilege. 
Every privilege is built upon an arrogation of the 
rights of some individual, or of the community 
at large. With the great newspapers closed to 
the man with the new ideas, there is no place for 
him to turn, except to the pamphlet. The liberties 
of England, of France, and of Germany, so far 
as they have liberties—and, indeed, in some re- 
spects they have more liberty than we have 
ourselves—were gained through the dissemination 
of ideas by the pamphleteer; but for the pamphlet- 
éer—Tom Paine, for example—there would have 
been no American Revolution, and no liberty for 
ourselves.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Sleicher and the 
New York editor who writes in The Atlantic 
Monthly are hopeful of reforming existing 
daily papers. The former pleads for “a daily 
newspaper that shall print less and better 
news; that shall exercise such censorship over 
its columns that no one’s character shall be 
assailed, no institution’s standing be discred- 
ited, no vested right be jeopardized, and no 
man or woman’s motives impugned until the 
editor has justified his statements”; and the 
latter says: 


“Here is what the public wants: a newspaper 
which treats its reader not as a child or a sage, 
neither as a hero nor as a fool, but as a person of 
natural good instincts and average intelligence, 
amenable to reason, and one to be taught tactfully 
to stand upon his own feet rather than to take his 
principles ready-made from his teacher. What 
an ideal! A paper which gives the senator and 
the shop-girl what they both want to read and 
are the better for reading. A comic cut, if its 
moral lesson is true, is an editorial with the 
blessing of God. 

“Only millionaires can start newspapers. It is 
perhaps the best of all ways to avoid dying rich. 
It should be possible, however, to take a news- 
paper of standing, and remodel it gradually up 
these lines. The market for excellence is inex- 
haustible, and this country is plainly beginning to 
see the sterling market-value of common honesty. 
Allied with brains and common sense, it is the 
mainspring of moral progress.” 


President Hadley feels that the real remedy 
lies in the awakening of a more enlightened 
public sentiment on the part of newspaper 
readers. “Each one of us,” he observes, “is 
given a share in governing the country, be- 
cause it is supposed that he will take an intelli- 
gent interest in facts which affect its manage- 
ment. If he reads his newspaper primarily 
for the sake of murders and prize-fights, and 


only looks at the columns of public news when 
they are made as much like reports of murders 
and prize-fights as possible, he fails to do his 
duty as a citizen.” 

In the next place, President Hadley urges, 
“the newspaper reader must get into the habit 
of seeing whether the statements of fact in his 
paper are supported by evidence or not.” 
President Hadley reminds us: 


“There is one group of men who, whenever they 
see a statement of fact, inquire carefully whether 
it is true. There is another group of men who 
inquire only whether it is agreeable. One set 
accepts or rejects a fact according to the evidence. 
The other accepts or rejects it according to their 
own prejudices. The former class includes the 
men who succeed; the latter includes the men 
who fail, and then wonder why. 

“It is, unfortunately, the case that the news- 
ew are chiefly run for the benefit of the latter 
class. 


Our country can never be well governed, 
President Hadley maintains, unless the people 
who do the reading are in the habit of weigh- 
ing evidence. He concludes his argument as 
follows: 


“If every boy can understand that it is a polit- 
ical duty to give to the public business of the 
country the same kind of treatment that a suc- 
cessful man gives to his private business, and to 
adapt his conduct to the facts instead of trying 
to- adapt the facts to his conduct, our public 
business will quickly be brought up to the same 
level as our best private business. And there is 
no way in which this can be done so surely as by 
beginning at the bottom and reading newspapers 
in that spirit. 

“We may apply this spirit not only to the 
news columns, but to the editorials. The boy 
who wants to have the country well governed 
should demand of the editor that he give him 
more logic and less rhetoric than he does at pres- 
ent. What passes as a well-written editorial to- 
day is usually one which is so constructed as to 
excite the feelings of the reader. This is rhetoric. 
The result of rhetoric is that a man gets into 
such a mental state that he is ready to act with- 
out knowing fully what he is doing. 

“There is another type of editorial which does 
not arouse the reader’s feelings so much or give 
him such pleasant assurance of what he ought 
to do, but which enables him to find out what the 
facts really mean. This is logic. The man who 
is governed by logic will not hit nearly so many 
blows as the man who is governed by rhetoric; 
but those which he does hit will tell. 

“Rhetoric produces a vast exercise of power 
with very little result. Logic is what really gets 
things done in the way people intend. The boy or 
man who is governed by rhetoric becomes the 
tool of somebody else. 

“On the other hand, the boy or man who is 
governed by logic is a force to be reckoned with 
on his own account. A nation composed of such 
men is irresistible.” 
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THE REAL WHISTLER 


NE does not. need to-believe, as 

Joseph and ‘Elizabeth Pennell do, 

that Whistler was “the greatest 

artist and most striking person- 

XS OY ality of the nineteenth century,” 
to find enduring fascination in their newly 


published volumes* on his life. The story 
they have to tell is one of rare interest and 
far-reaching significance. The name and 


fame of the man they celebrate has gone to the 
ends of the earth. His best pictures are a 
universal possession, and his influence is felt 
wherever artists work. 

Moreover, this may be said to be a “psych- 
ological moment in connection with the 
posthumous fame of Whistler. His memory 
has just been honored by no less a personage 
than Auguste Rodin, the greatest living sculp- 
tor, whose new memorial of the artist is soon 
to be erected in London, as well as in Whist- 
ler’s birthplace in this country. 

At the present juncture, nothing can be 
more important than to separate the real from 
the fictitious elements in his career. Already, 
within five years of his death, a legendary 
Whistler is being created by the very class of 
irresponsible scribblers who, during his life- 
time, aroused his most sarcastic ire. The 
great value of the present volumes lies in the 
fact that they have Whistler’s own sanction. 
Out of all his friends he selected the Pennells 
as being best equipped to write his Life. He 
talked to them constantly of the project, and 
put at their disposal all the data he possessed. 
Unfortunately, since his death, his letters have 
been withheld from publication by his heir and 
executrix, Miss Birnie Philip. Yet, even lack- 
ing these, the biography is intimate and reveal- 
ing in a peculiar degree. 

It was Whistler’s complaint that the world 
never understood him; but he himself was 
largely to blame for this. “In surroundings 
of antagonism,” he once confessed, “I wrap 
myself in a species of misunderstanding.” 
Again and again he took deliberate pleasure 
in befuddling people. Even the matter of his 
birthplace was the subject of a bon mot which 
wrapped the whole subject in obscurity. He 
was born in Lowell, Mass., July 10, 1834. But 
when an article in a French magazine gave 
Baltimore as his birthplace, and the mistake 
was many times repeated, he did not take the 


*Tue Lire or JAMES McNEILt WHISTLER. 
umes. By E. R. and J. 
Company, Philadelphia. 


In Two Vol- 
Pennell. J. B. Lippincott 


trouble to deny it. “My dear cousin Kate,” 
he said to Mrs. Livermore, “if anyone likes to 
think I was born in Baltimore, why should I 
deny it? It is of no consequence to me.” To 
an American who introduced himself by say- 
ing, “You know, Mr. Whistler, we were born 
at Lowell, and at very much the same time. 
You are sixty-seven and I am sixty-eight,” he 
replied: “Very charming! And so you are 
sixty-eight, and were born at Lowell, Mass.! 
Most interesting, no doubt, and as you please. 
But I shall be born when and where I want, 
and I do not choose to be born at Lowell, and 
I refuse to be sixty-seven!” 

Something of this same fantastic spirit ran 
through Whistler’s whole life. He refused to 
treat people—and especially people whom he 
did not like—seriously. He delighted in banter 
and persiflage. He loved to tantalize. He 
was something of a braggadocio. But these 
attitudes, we are coming to see more and more 
clearly, were the expressions not of a shallow 
nature, but of a man ultra-sensitive and in- 
tensely in earnest, who found in them his 
readiest weapons of defence against a Philis- 
tine world. 

No one could read the new biography with- 
out being impressed by the almost fanatical 
sincerity that underlay Whistler’s career. He 
was conscious from the first of unique gifts, 
but for long years the art-world would not or 
could not recognize them. He was not an 
artist who obtained results easily. On the 
contrary, he had to labor incessantly, and 
often with the barrenest and most disappoint- 
ing results. We hear of seventy sittings for. 
one portrait, and models driven to desperation 
by his demands upon them. There were 
some things—hands and feet were among them 
—that, to the end of his life he painted only 
with great difficulty. He could not get them 
as he wished. 

When Whistler first began to work in 
London, about 1859, English art was at a low 
ebb. Rossetti, it is true, was still living there, 
and a warm friendship sprang up between the 
two. But Pre-Raphaelitism was on the wane, 
and no younger movement had appeared to 
take its place. “It was the great era of the 
subject,” said Whistler, and the typical Acad- 
emy picture of the day was sugared with senti- 
ment and labeled with a moral. In such an 
art-atmosphere Whistler was an alien. He 
withdrew into himself, and concentrated, with 
single-minded intensity, upon his pictures. 
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WHISTLER’S FIRST PICTURE IN AN ENGLISH EXHIBITION 


“At the Piano” was accepted by the Royal Academy in 1860, and was regarded as the work of “a youth no 
one knew about, who had appeared from no one knew where.” Its first price was £30; its last, £2,800. 


For a while he lived in an inn by the river- 
side, evolving his matchless set of Thames 
etchings. It was a rough place, frequented by 
skippers and bargees. “He saw the river,” 
say the Pennells, “as no one had seen it before, 
in all its grime and glitter, with its forest of 
shipping, its endless procession of barges, its 
grim warehouses, its huge docks, its little 
waterside inns. And, as he saw it, so he ren- 
dered it, as no one ever had before—as it is. 
It was left to the American youth to do for 
London what Rembrandt had done for Am- 
sterdam. There were eleven plates on the 
Thames during this year [1859] alone. To 
make them he wandered from Greenwich to 
Westminster; they. included etchings like 
‘Black Lion Wharf,’ which he never excelled 
at any period; and in each the warehouses or 
bridges, the docks or ships, or whatever inci- 
dents of river life appealed to him by the way, 
are worked out with a mass and marvel of 
detail. The Pre-Raphaelites, in their first 
ardor, had never been more faithful to nature 
and more minute in their study of her. The 
series was a wonderful achievement for the 
young man of twenty-five, a wonderful 
achievement for an artist of any age.” 


At first he painted the Thames in the grey 
day. Then he began to paint it in twilight 
and in darkness. The public are never likely 
to know how many nights of wandering and of 
observation, how much hard work and study, 
went into even the simplest of his “Noc- 
turnes.” Whistler, be it remembered, was the 
first to paint the night, and in no other paint- 
ings was he as successful in concealing every 
trace of effort and toil. As the Pennells 
feel : 


“One touch less in some of the Nocturnes, and 
you feel that nothing might be left; in others, 
one touch more and the spell might be broken, 
and night stripped of its mystery. To give the 
silhouette of bridge or building against the sky; 
the lines of light trailing their gold into the water 
and leading to infinite distance; the boats, ghosts 
fading into the ghostly river; the fall of rockets 
through shadowy air—to give all these things, 
and yet to keep them enveloped in the transpar- 
ency of darkness, to preserve the feeling of the 
London night, was the problem he set himself 
and solved in the Nocturnes in blue and silver, 
blue and gold, grey and silver, opal and silver, 
that were painted in a little second-story back 
room at Chelsea. Whistler made people 
look at his pictures until it has become impossible 
to look at nature at night without remembering 
the Nocturnes,” 

















From “The Life of James McNeill Whistler.” Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 


WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


“What strikes one in Whistler’s biography,” says Laurence Binyon, the London critic and poet, “is the 
extraordinary amount of time, trouble and energy he expended on things and people that did not matter, the 
record of his squabbles, the fanatical loyalty of his enmities, the rage of his egois m.”’ This is the Whistler that 
the world knew. But there was another Whistler, Mr. Binyon suggests,—“‘a man of singular sensitiveness” 
who “shunned the vulgar daytime and stole abroad at twilight . . . bent always on revealing to his fellow- 
men the loveliness that lurks in familiar sights and among the dingy aspects of a modern city.’ 
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merged in the man. Mr. Harper Pennington 
recalls an occasion when Whistler revealed 
himself “with the paint off, with his brave 
mask down.” 


“Once standing by me in his studio, in Tite 
Street, we were looking at the ‘Mother.’ I said 
some string of words about the beauty of the 
face and figure, and for some moments Jimmy 
looked and looked, but he said nothing. His 
hand was playing with that tuft upon his nether 
lip. It was perhaps two minutes before he spoke. 
‘Yes,’ very slowly and very softly ; ‘yes, one does 
like to make one’s mummy just as nice as -pos- 
sible.’ ” 


Not long after this, Thomas Carlyle fell un- 
der the spell of the “Mother,” and sat for his 
own portrait. As Whistler told the story to 
the Pennells: 


“T used to go to Madame Venturi’s—I met 











“THE LIVERPOOL MEDICI” 


Whistler’s portrait of Frederick Leyland, the Liverpool 
ship-owner who was one of the first to recognize his 
genius. It was for Leyland that Whistler designed the 
famous “Peacock Room.’ 


Then there were the large canvases, on 
which Whistler expended an infinitude of 
pains. The famous portrait of his mother was 
made in 1871, and Swinburne was not alone in 
seeing in it “intense pathos of significance 
and tender depth of expression.” But this was 
not what Whistler intended any one, save 
himself, to see. He said: 





“Take the picture of my mother, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as an ‘Arrangement in Grey 


and Black.’ Now that is what it is. To me it is ———————— 
interesting as a picture of my mother; but what A PORTR AIT THAT — SEVENTY SIT- 


can or ought the public to care about the identity 
of the portrait?” Whistler’s portrait of Miss Cicely Alexander reduced 
- —- Wr ny to — e! day oo ne was catering 
| 4 ~as . the studio she met Carlyle, who was also sitting for his 
And yet sometimes the professional was portrait. “‘Puir lassie! Puir lassie!” he said. 
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Mazzini there, and Mazzini was most charming— 
and Madame Venturi often visited me, and one 
day she brought Carlyle. The ‘Mother’ was there, 
and he seemed to feel in it a certain fitness of 
things, as Madame Venturi meant he should—he 
liked the simplicity of it, the old lady sitting with 
her hands on her lap—and he said he would be 
painted. And he came one morning soon after 
that and he sat down, and I had the canvas ready 
and the brushes and palette, and Carlyle, looking 
on, said presently, ‘And now, mon, fire away!’ 
I was taken aback—that wasn’t my idea of how 
work should be done. Carlyle realized it, for he 
added, ‘If ye’re fighting battles or painting pic- 
tures the only thing to do is to fire away.’ One 
day he told me of others who had painted his 
portrait. ‘There was Mr. Watts, a mon of note. 
And I went to his studio, and there was much 
meestification, and screens were drawn ’round the 
easel, and curtains were drawn, and I was not 
allowed to see anything. And then, at last, the 
screens were put aside and there I was. And I 
looked. And Mr. Watts, a great mon, he said to 














—— 


A “PRINCESS” THAT '‘ROSSETTI ADMIRED 


“La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelain” is Whistler’s 
portrait of Miss Christine Spartali, daughter of the 
Consul-General for Greece in London in 1863. Her father 
did not like it; but Rossetti did, and sold it from his own 
studio to help Whistler along. Later it came into the 
possession of Frederick Leyland, and was used to decorate 
the ‘Peacock Room.” 











“THE YELLOW BUSKIN” 


This portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell illustrates one 
of Whistler’s most characteristic traits as an artist—his 
power of conveying the way in which a solid form emerges 
from, or recedes into, a mysterious background. 


me, “How do ye like it?” And then I turned to 
Mr. Watts and I said, “Mon, I would have ye 
know I am in the habit of wurin’ clean lunen!”’ ” 


Carlyle soon grew impatient in the studio, 
especially when he saw Whistler working with 
small brushes, so that Whistler, to quiet him, 
either always worked with big brushes or pre- 


tended to. Of the whole episode a friend of 
Carlyle’s has left the amusing record: 


“Carlyle tells me he is sitting to Whistler. If 
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C. makes signs of changing his position, W. 
screams out in an agonized tone, ‘For God’s sake, 
don’t move!’ C. afterwards said that all W.’s 
anxiety seemed to be to get the coat painted to 
ideal perfection; the face went for little. He had 
begun by asking two or three sittings, but man- 
aged to get a great many. At last C. flatly re- 
betled. He used to define W. as the most absurd 
creature on the face of the earth.” 


However “absurd” Whistler may have been, 
it is clear that he was deadly in earnest, and 
that he put the very best of himself into his 
pictures. His life with his mother in Chelsea 
was simple—almost austere. Always, we learn, 
he retained his coeur de femme; and most of 
his friends were women. He did not marry, 
however, until long after the period here de- 
scribed. Many wondered, with Val Prinsep, 
who thought Whistler “always acting a part,” 
whether “behind the poscur there was not 
quite a different Whistler. Those who saw 
him with his mother were conscious of the 
fact that the irrepressible Jimmy was very 
human. No one could have been a better son, 
or more attentive to his mother’s wishes. 
Sometimes old Mrs. Whistler, who was a stern 
Presbyterian in her religion, must have been 
very trying to her son. Yet Jimmy, tho he 
used to give a queer smile when he mentioned 
them, never in any way complained of the 
old lady’s strict Sabbatarian notions, to which 
he bowed without remonstrance.” 

By the year 1874 Whistler had become a 
well-known figure in London. His pictures 
were not as yet taken seriously, but his per- 
sonality was much in evidence. He was in- 
vited to the homes of fashionable people, and 
the fashionable world began to throng his 
doors. Whistler “invented” Sunday break- 
fasts for the entertainment of his friends, and 
nothing like them has ever been seen before 
or since. According to the Pennells: 


“Whistler took with them infinite pains. He 
designed the card of invitation, he arranged the 
table, and he saw that everything placed on it was 
beautiful: the blue and white he was years in 
collecting, the silver, the linen, the Japanese bowl 
of goldfish, or the jar of flowers in the center. 
If his own resources failed, he borrowed from 
Lord Redesdale, two doors off, or, after his 
brother was married, from Mrs. William Whist- 
ler, whose beautiful pieces of Japanese lacquer 
were his admiration. He prepared the menu, 
partly American, partly French, and wholly be- 
wildering to joint-loving Britons. His buckwheat 
cakes are not yet forgotten. He would make them 
himself, if the party were quite informal, and he 
never spoke again to one man who ventured to 
dislike them. 

“Sometimes eighteen or twenty sat down to 
breakfast, more often half that number. All were 
people Whistler wanted to meet, people who 


talked, people who painted, people who wrote, 
people who bought, people who were distinguished, 
people who were royal, people who were friends. 

His wit was quick, spontaneous. ‘Provi- 
dence is very good to me sometimes,’ he said 
once when we asked him how he found an answer. 
He has been compared to Degas, who, it is said, 
will lead up the talk to a witticism prepared be- 
forehand; Whistler’s wit met like a flash the 
word or the challenge he could not have antici- 
pated. And he loved to tell a story, makirg more 
of the best than any other man. He loved gossip, 
and treated it with a delicacy, a humor that was 
irresistible. He could be fantastic, malicious, 
audacious, serious, everything but dull or gross. 
He shrank from grossness. No one, not his 
worst enemies, can recall a story from him with a 
touch or taint of it. The ugly, the unclean, re- 
volted him.” 

Whistler’s circle at this time included some 
of the most brilliant men in London—Swin- 
burne, Henley, Edmund Gosse, W. M. Ros- 
setti, Oscar Wilde. If he quarreled so often 
with so many of his friends, it was, in part 
at least, because of his jealousy for the in- 
tegrity of his art, and because he could not 
tolerate insincerity or cant or dilettantism. 
His friendship with Oscar Wilde is a case in 
point. For a while the two were inseparable. 
Wilde spent hours in Whistler’s studio, cam2 
repeatedly to the Sunday breakfasts, and pre- 
sided at Whistler’s private views. Whistler 
went out and about with him everywhere. At 
social functions one could count on finding the 
company divided into two groups, one gathered 
round Whistler, the other round Wilde. But 
Whistler gradually came to feel that Wilde, 
in spite of all his genius, lacked fundamental 
purpose. Wilde talked constantly about art, 
but in the end Whistler concluded that he knew 
very little about it. In a certain glittering 
and paradoxical brilliancy the two men met. 
But behind their masks each was a different 
man, and Whistler was the serious man. A 
London Times critic has neatly summed up 
the difference between the two in the follow- 
ing words: 

“With a mind not a jot less keen than Whist- 
ler’s, Oscar Wilde had none of the conviction, the 
high faith, for which Whistler found it worth 
while to defy the crowd. Wilde had poses to 
attract the crowd. And the difference was this, 
that while Whistler was a prophet who liked to 
play Pierrot, Wilde grew into a Pierrot who liked 
to play the prophet.” 


Behind practically all of the broils and quar- 
rels in which, at various times, Whistler was 
involved, the Pennells discern the same strain 
of idealism. He insulted Swinburne because 
the latter asked, in an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, “how far the witty tongue may be 














thrust, into the smiling cheek,” and insinuated 
that Whistler was a “tumbler or a clown.” In 
his law-suit against Ruskin, who branded him 
as an impostor asking two hundred guineas 
for “flinging a pot of paint in the face of the 
public,” he fought the fight of many another 
poor and struggling artist, before and since. 
His book, “The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies,” was, in its deeper aspects, the record 
of a crusader fighting with all his might in 
behalf of truths that were dearer to him than 
life itself. We read: 


“The book is really an artistic autobiography. 

Whistler gave the sub-title “Auto-Biographical’ to 
one section; he might have given it to the vol- 
ume. He had a way, half-laughing, half-serious, 
of calling it his Bible. ‘Well, you know, you have 
only to look and there it all is in the Bible,’ or 
‘I am afraid you do not know the Bible as you 
should,’ he often said to us in answer to some 
question about his work or his experiences as an 
artist. He was right; ‘it’ all is there, if ‘it’? means 
his belief in art and his steadfast adherence to 
this belief. The trial, the pamphlets, the letters, 
the catalogues, take their place and appear in their 
proper relation to each other as one long deliber- 
ate sequence, instead of the independent, inconse- 
quent little squibs and the elaborate bids for 
notoriety they were supposed to be. “The Gentle 
Art’ may be read with pleasure for its wit alone. 
But it is much more than a jest book. The col- 
lection begins with the reprint of the Ruskin 
trial, which was his brave effort to fight the battles 
of artists against critics, tho few have yet grasped 
the fact that he was fighting not only for himself 
but for all artists. It contains his two serious 
essays, ‘Whistler v. Ruskin,’ ‘Art and Art Critics,’ 
written in order that the meaning of the trial 
might not be missed. . The several 
shorter ‘Propositions’ are included. for these were 
his statements, in a few vigorous words, of the 
technical principles upon which his practice as 
artist was based. His letters were gathered to- 
gether because, light, witty, ‘wicked,’ as they 
seemed, many were records of episodes he thought 
important, while scarcely one is without some 
underlying truth he wished to express, even if it 
remain undiscovered by his contemporaries in 
their conviction of his levity. Finally, he reprinted 
the ‘Catalogue’ of the Exhibition of Etchings at 
the Fine Art Society’s in 1883 for no other than 
the reason already set forth in the motto, ‘Out of 
their own mouths shall ye judge them,” . 
His object was to expose for all time the stupid- 
ity and ridicule which he was obliged to face, so 
that his method of defence should be the better 
understood.” 


The real Whistler, then, as his closest 
friends saw him, was a man impulsive, quix- 
otic, erratic, if you like, but, above and beyond 
everything else, an artist of genius who fought 
a losing battle for a quarter of a century ; jested 
through it all; and finally triumphed magnifi- 
cently. His smaller aspect was illumined by 
the flare of newspaper polemics; his greater 
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side was too often obscured by lack of com- 
prehension. Yet there were times when 
Whistler gave of his best simply and sincerely 
to all who had the perception to receive his 
gift. Such an occasion was that on which he 
delivered, for the first time, his immortal lec- 
ture on art, “Ten O'clock.” He chose this 
title because he did not wish people to rush to 
him from the dinner-table, as to the theatre. 
Ten o'clock was early enough. The audience 
and critics who greeted him in Prince’s Hall, 
London, on that never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion, were puzzled by what they chose to re- 
gard as Whistler’s “new pose.” As a matter 
of fact, he was not posing at all, but had 
called them to him that he might impart to 
them, out of his very heart, the standard of 
artistic faith by which his life was ruled. The 
Pennells summarize his confession as follows: 


“*Art and Joy go together,’ he said, and the 
world’s masters were never reformers, never mis- 
sionaries, but, content with their surroundings, 
found beauty everywhere. There was no great 
past, no mean present, for art, no drawing of 
lines between the marbles of the Greek and the 
fans and broideries of Japan. There was no 
artistic period, no art-loving people. Art hap- 
pened, and, in a few eloquent words, he gave the 
history of its happening and the comiug of the 
cheap and tawdry, when the taste of the trades- 
man supplanted the science of the artist, and the 
multitude rejoiced. Art, he held, is a science— 
the science by which the artist picks ar.d chooses 
and groups the elements contained in nature, 
that beauty may be the result. For ‘Nature is 
very rarely right, to such an extent even, that it 
might almost be said that Nature is usually 
wrong.’ He laughed at the pretence of 
the State as fosterer of art—art that roams as 
she will, from the builders of the Parthenon to 
the opium-eaters of Nankin, from the Master at 
Madrid to Hokusai at the foot of Fusiyama. 

He meant, not that a certain period 
might not produce more artists and more people 
to appreciate them than another, but that art is 
independent of time and place— 

“‘seeking and finding the beautiful in all con- 
ditions and in all times, as did her high priest, 
Rembrandt, when he saw picturesque grandeur 
and noble dignity in the Jews’ quarter of Am- 
sterdam, and lamented not that its inhabitants 
were not Greeks. 

**As did Tintoret and Paul Veronese, among 
the Venetians, while not halting to change the 
brocaded silks for the classic draperies of Athens. 

‘As_did, at the Court of Philip, Velasquez, 
whose Infantas, clad in inesthetic hoops, are, as 
works of art, of the same quality as the Elgin 
marbles.’ ” 


He might have added, say the Pennells: 
“As did Whistler, whose Thames, flowing 
through London, is lovelier far than the rivers 
of any imaginary Garden of Eden, and whose 
men and women are as stately as the Vene- 
tian’s cr the Spaniard’s.” 
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THE BAPTIZED PENGUINS: ANATOLE FRANCE’S 
SATIRE ON CIVILIZATION 


HE greatest stylist and foremost 
man of letters of France was 
T never more himself, never more 
witty, humorous, felicitous and 
exquisite than, according to all 
critics, he is in his latest work, which is a 
burlesque history of France brought down to 
our own day. “L’Isle des Pingouins” (The 
Isle of the Penguins) is the talk of all literary 
and intellectual France—the sensational suc- 
cess of the season. It has eclipsed the schol- 
arly and “monumental” biography of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and the author good-naturedly says that 
he is neither surprised nor grieved at that 
fact. The satire, he observes, need not be 
taken seriously, as people are free to think 
that there is not one word of sober truth in 
it, and none can object to a purely fantastic, 
whimsical, playful comedy. But these amiable 
remarks do not prevent admirers of Anatole 
France from comparing his satire with the 
masterpieces of Rabelais, Voltaire and Swift. 
The underlying seriousness, not to say the 
pessimism, of the “Isle of Penguins” is ap- 
parent to the more discerning, but there are 
few touches of malice in it. If the author 
laughs at his opponents in politics, religion, 
art, history, he also laughs at his friends and 
co-disciples. He writes as a resigned philoso- 
pher who sees all human weaknesses, but who 
has no essential quarrel with humanity. 

The preface to the book is amusing. It tells 
us that before writing his history the author 
went to consult an aged historian. And this 
is what the historian said to him: “Why, my 
good sir, put yourself to so much trouble, and 
why compose a history when you have only 
to copy the best known, as is the custom? If 
you have an original view, a new idea, if you 
show men and things in an unexpected aspect, 
you will surprise the reader. And the reader 
does not like to be surprised. In a history he 
only looks for the nonsense which he has learnt 
already. If you try to instruct him, you will 
only humiliate and vex him. Do not attempt 
to enlighten him, he will cry out that you are 
insulting his beliefs! . One word 
more. If you want your book to be well re- 
ceived, neglect no opportunity for exalting the 
virtues on which societies repose: devotion to 
riches, pious sentiments, and especially the 
resignation of the poor, which is the founda- 
tion of order. Affirm, sir, that the origins of 
property, of the nobility, and of the police will 


be treated in your history with ail the respect 
which these institutions merit. Let it be 
known that you admit the supernatural when it 
presents itself. On this condition you will 
succeed in good company.” 

According to Anatole France’s satire, the 
French are metamorphosed penguins. Many 
centuries ago, Saint Maél, a _ zealous 
Christian missionary, half blinded by his 
sufferings, labors and adventures in the 
arctic regions, struck an island inhabited by 
those curious birds. He found them sitting 
and deliberating with an air of dignity worthy 
of a Roman Senate. He mistook them, for a 
rather diminutive race of human _ beings, 
preached the gospel to them, found them ac- 
quiescent, and finally baptized them all. 

When this strange mistake became known 
to the virtuous and learned shades in Paradise 
—the saints, the seers, the doctors and mar- 
tyrs—a great debate was held to decide what 
should further be done. Should the baptism 
be ignored? Should the penguins be given 
immortal souls? Should they be made half- 
human? All proposals were finally discarded 
in favor of the most merciful and benign— 
and Saint Maél received authority to trans- 
form them into human beings. That done, 
the saint attached the whole island to his 
miraculous boat, and brcught it to the coast of 
Brittany, where it was to remain for ever as 
a part of Christian and civilized Europe. 

Of course, the new “humans” were naked 
and knew not shame, or modesty, or morality. 
It was necessary to teach them the need of 
clothes, and that was the first step. With 
clothes came, alas! vice, hypocrisy, temptation, 
feminine charm, masculine license; but the 
moral benefits of dress overbalanced these 
unfortunate drawbacks. 

Equally of course, Pinguiania knew nothing 
of private property—of mine and thine as to 
land. One day Saint Maél, accompanied by 
another man of God, found dozens of the 
Pingouins furiously attacking and bludgeon- 
ing one another. Women, like men, were fight- 
ing, bleeding and disfiguring each other. 
“Why this massacre?” asked Saint Maél, in 
alarm and sorrow. 

“On account of the spirit of association, my 
father, and of care for the future,” answered 
Bullach, his companion. “For man is natur- 
ally social and provident. Such is his character ; 
he cannot imagine himself without a certain 
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appropriation of things. The creatures you be- 
hold, O Master, are appropriating the earth.” 

“But can't they appropriate with less vio- 
lence? And, while fighting, they are ex- 
changing epithets and threats. What they are 
saying I can’t make out, but there’s irritation 
in their tone.” 

“They are accusing each other of robbery 
and usurpation. In thus biting and 
cudgelling one another they are creating law, 
they are founding property, they are establish- 
ing the principles of civilization, the basis of 
the state. In fixing boundaries for their fields 
they are performing the most august func- 
tions. Their work will be consecrated during 
the coming ages by legalists and confirmed by 
magistrates. 

“To blame the strong for trampling upon 
and felling the weaker Pingouins is to attack 
property in its origin and principle. To culti- 
vate the earth is one thing; to possess it is 
another. These two things should never be 
confounded. In regard to property, the right 
of the first occupant is uncertain and ill- 
founded. The right of conquest, cn the other 
hand, reposes on solid foundations. It is the 
only respectable right, because it alone can 
make itself respected. Because property is 
based on and maintained by force, the pro- 
prietor may justly be called noble. In killing 
the humble worker, the strong Pingouin is 
founding a noble house on this earth. I must 
go and congratulate him.” 

The first assembly of the new community 
grew out of these events, and Saint Maél sug- 
gested taxation for public purposes in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. But one of the 
richest men of the island easily demonstrated 
the unsoundness of such a naive idea. 

“No,” he said. “The public good demands 
that not too much be asked of those who pos- 
sess much, for otherwise the rich would be 
less rich and the poor still poorer. Wealth 
is sacred because the poor live on the generos- 
ity of the rich. Besides, there is little profit 
in taking from the rich, as they are not very 
numerous. But if you ask a little help from 
each inhabitant, without regard to his posses- 
sion, you will obtain enough for all public 
needs, and you will not have to resort to 
inquisitorial investigations, which are regarded 
as an odious vexation.” 

This speech was applauded, and it was or- 
dered engraved on steel. There was further 
applause when the founder of a noble house, 
hand on sword, exclaimed: “Being noble, I pay 
nothing. Taxes are for the canaille.” 
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The story of ancient times in Pinguiania is 
continued by the author. He tells of many 
pious and grand kings and queens. One, Brian, 
loved letters and fostered religion. “Equitable 
and magnanimous, but fired with an ardent 
love of glory, he could not restrain himself 
from putting to death those who sang better 
than he.” 

Terrible times came, with sanguinary wars 
between the Pingouins and the Marsouins, 
their neighbors. But the former kept their 
faith through all these ages of woe. One 
cannot admire too much the unity of their 
beliefs, but “a constant practice of the church 
doubtless contributed to maintain this happy 
communion of the faithful—every one whose 
thoughts differed from those of the majority 
was immediately burned.” 

The history of modern times opens with a 
series of religious massacres and a great na- 
tional cataclysm. The nation dispossessed the 
nobles and clergy, and turned the land over 
to the bourgeois and the peasants. The Re- 
publican government passed Draconian laws 
to protect property in the new hands; the 
beneficiaries of the revolution were afraid of 
the revolutionary ideas, and were determined 
to secure greater stability for the new insti- 
tutions than the old had enjoyed. But all this 
was vain. The Republic carried its murderer 
within its own womb. This murderer was 
Trinco, a warrior [Napoleon]. He conquered 
half the world and annexed it, but he de- 
stroyed liberty. He eventually lost all that he 
had annexed; he left the country depopulated 
and impoverished. When he died there were 
none but lame and deformed persons in the 
country. “But he gave it glory, and no price 
is too high to pay for glory,” still say the in- 
habitants. 

After more wars and vicissitudes a new and 
simple republic was established, with a modest 
man at its head. But the so-called democracy 
did not govern itself. “It obeyed a financial 
oligarchy which made public opinion through 
newspapers, and held in the hollow of its hands 
the deputies, the ministers, and the president.” 

Terrific and crushing armaments were main- 
tained by the democratic republic, and wars 
were perpetually carried on in distant parts 
of the planet—cotton wars, coal wars, iron 
wars. The inhabitants considered this per- 
fectly natural, for, they said, how can an in- 
dustrial nation be pacific? It needs markets, and 
countries must be devastated, thousands killed, 
to secure orders for umbrellas and rubbers. 

One of the severest crises of the republic 
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was caused by the Pyrot Affair, or the affair 
of the 80,000 bundles of hay. Pyrot was a 
mediocre Jew, who, desirous of serving his 
country, had entered the army. The war 
minister, Gretauk, could not endure him. He 
blamed Pyrot for his zeal, his hooked nose, 
his vanity, his love of study, his exemplary 
conduct. When anything went wrong he 
would exclaim, “It must be Pyrot !” One morn- 
ing General Panther informed him that 80,000 
bales of hay destined for the cavalry had dis- 
appeared. He at once said, “Pyrot must have 
stolen them!” He thought a few minutes, and 
decided that it could not be otherwise. Pyrot 
had stolen the hay, and had no doubt planned 
to sell it to the traditional enemy. Infamous 
treason! Now that the thing is certain, no- 
thing remains except to prove it. 

Pyrot was arrested, tried, and secretly con- 
demned. Everybody believed in his guilt. 
“There was no doubt in anybody’s mind, be- 
cause the thing had been repeated everywhere, 
and as regards the public, to repeat is to prove. 
No one doubted, because they wished Pyrot 
guilty, and one believes what one wishes to 
believe.” 

Proofs? There were no proofs. The best 
proof was confession, and Gretauk insisted 
that the prisoner must confess. He refused. 
He vehemently denied his guilt? So much the 
worse. Desperately to deny is to confess. 
“Pyrot has confessed,” decided the minister; 
it is necessary to find witnesses of the con- 
fession; “justice demands it!” 

But 700 pyrots, detested by the public, raised 
the cry that Pyrot was not guilty. Every day 
two or three of these would be beaten, thrown 
into the river, killed. But they persisted, and 
their audacity had to be repressed. Anti-pyrot 
societies were organized, and citizens and sol- 
diers by hundreds of thousands, by cities, prov- 
inces, armies, joined them. General Panther 
went to work to manufacture proofs against 
Pyrot. Rooms and.buildings were filled, floors 
gave way, elevators groaned under the weight 
of these proofs. Panther proudly declared to 
the minister that he was getting proofs from 
every corner of the world. False, forged 
documents? he was asked. “Appropriate ones,” 
he smilingly replied. “As, proofs,’ he reas- 
oned, “false documents are worth more than 
true ones, because they are made expressly to 
fit the requirements of the case, to order and 
according to measure.” They are preferable, 
because with them you soar into an ideal world 
and turn away from reality, which, alas! is 
never without admixture. 


The minister was afraid of too much proof. 
He felt safer with none. You cannot attack 
the nori-existent, while the more proof you 
have the more chance there is for controversy, 
for exposure, for mistaken use of it. He ad- 
vised discretion. But this advice was not fol- 
lowed, and the use of the “proof” overwhelmed 
the army of anti-pyrots. 

The author tells the story of the Affair at 
great length. He does not idealize his friends. 
Zola, Picquart, Clemenceau, the scholars and 
intellectuals who fought for Dreyfus—all are 
gently satirized for their vanity, their op- 
timism, their exaggerated faith in Right and 
in Reform. These chapters are followed by 
an arraignment of the advanced Republicans 
now in power, who are represented as too 
plutocratic and false to liberty and to labor. 
The apogee of the Republic is painted in 
gloomy colors, as a riot of intrigue, license, 
petty amours, rivalry, stupidity and ignorance. 
The “enlightened” rulers blunder into a war 
with Germany that embroils other great pow- 
ers, and all Europe is reduced to a desert, to 
desolation, and the “place” of extermination. 

Not satisfied with this, M. France devotes 
a section to the future of Pinguiania and of 
civilization at large. “History without end,” 
he calls it, and history without end, it appears, 
is a futile, senseless succession of cycles of 
development succeeded by cycles of war, civil 
and external, and of destruction. The triumph 
of industry and culture means rapacious and 
all-powerful trusts, enfeebled, degenerate 
workmen, corrupt governments, and the dis- 
appearance of art and virtue. But chemical 
discovery goes on, the manufacture of ex- 
plosives is perfected, and in the end a small 
revolutionary minority blows up the gigantic 
factories, the public offices, the billionaires and 
their palaces. The centers disappear, grass 
grows on the site of Paris, and simple shep- 
herds guard their flocks there. Pestilence and 
carnage carry off the bulk of the population 
and their industries and achievements. 

But no sooner is this stage of retrogression 
reached than another industrial civilization 
begins to develop. Invention, wealth, science 
and art flourish again, and the great centers 
are rebuilt, with skyscrapers, magnificent 
homes, colossal shops and factories, bourses, 
theatres, etc. Trusts are again formed, the 
few exploit the many, governments become 
the tools of greed and injustice, and the pro- 
letariat is again forced into rebellion and the 
use of explosives. 

Is this, critics are asking, Anatole France’s 
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real view of social and industrial evolution? 
Does he despair of humanity and of its ideas 
and ideals in politics, economic organization, 
law and morality? Is he a confirmed pessi- 
mist, who blames none and trusts none? If 


the book is merely a jeu d’esprit, how are the 
final chapters—“the history without end’’—to 
be interpreted? M. France smiles at such 
questions, and is pleased with the success 
of his satire. 


THE POSTHUMOUS GROWTH OF KEATS’S FAME 


HE tragedy of “Johnny Keats”— 

the little “cockney” poet of the 

Zz Beautiful and True—like that of 

starved Chatterton, is almost too 

well known to bear repetition; 

yet his latest biographer, Prof. Albert E. Han- 

cock, of Haverford College, has added sub- 

stantially to our knowledge of both his life 

and poetry.* Once for all he “lays the ghost” 

of any lingering fiction that Keats was a 

weakling killed by abusive criticism, inter- 

prets anew his poems, recounts the growth of 

his fame (which has increased most rapidly 

within the past ten years), and attributes 

Keats’s final triumph over death and his ene- 
mies to the universal quality of his genius. 

Keats’s youthful “Endymion,” and all his 
succeeding work, was the object of stupid 
brutal attack from the political opponents of 
his friend, Leigh Hunt. The “Cockney 
School,” with Hunt as its centre, was Liberal 
in politics; its enemies were Tory; and they 
found in the experimental creative genius of 
Hunt’s young friend a convenient butt for 
their most dastardly ridicule. Even Sir 
Walter Scott was not blameless in the matter, 
giving the sanction of his smile (when “a 
chuckle from Scott, in the blaze of his repu- 
tation, was all that men needed to instigate 
them’) to Lockhart’s infamous attack in 
Blackwood’s. Years afterwards, in Rome, 
Keats’s devoted friend, the artist Severn, 
showed his portrait of the poet to Sir Walter, 
then old and enfeebled. “Yes, yes,” he mut- 
tered in distress, “the world finds out these 
things for itself at last.” 

While Keats was supposed to be going in- 
sane, rupturing blood-vessels, and threatening 
suicide under the fire of Tory ridicule and 
slander—“snuffed out by an article,” accord- 
ing to Byron’s sarcasm—he was steadfastly at 
work (altho nursing aedying brother, and in 
the shadow of his own death struggle), pro- 
jecting and writing all the poems on _ the 
strength of which his high fame rests. “Hy- 
perion,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” the odes to 
“Psyche,” the “Grecian Urn,” and the “Night- 





*Joun Keats: A Literary Brocrapuy. By Albert Elmer 
Hancock. Houghton Mifflin & Company. 


ingale,” “Lamia’’—all these and more were 
written in that one short year which followed 
the attack on “Endymion.” “How woefully 
his genius had shriveled and how completely 
his soul had been snuffed out by an article!” 
writes Professor Hancock. “The abusive 
criticism was one of the most fortunate influ- 
ences in his career. It brought him selfhood 
and energy from the recoil. . . . It of- 
fered the dramatic crisis in which he dis- 
played his strength of character.” And he 
quotes the supposed weakling, who wrote about 
this time, “I must think that difficulties nerve 
the spirit of a man—they make his Prime Ob- 
jects a Refuge as well as a Passion.” 

Keats’s triumph is one of the most perfect 
things in literary history; but he died in tragic 
ignorance of it all, requesting in that “great 
quietness and peace” of death, a‘ter the 
struggle, that on his tombstone migl.t be in- 
scribed the now famous line, “Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” His indig- 
nant friend, Charles Armitage Brown, was 
chiefly responsible for adding the ill-advised 
iegend: “In the bitterness of his heart, at the 
malicious power of his enemies.” Brown lived 
to regret it, and desire that the inscription (or 
rather his part of it) should be removed; but 
it remains to this day, misrepresenting Keats 
and the circumstances of his death. 

Keats died in Rome, February 23, 1821, of 
hereditary consumption, in the arms of his 
faithful friend, Severn; and sixty-two years 
later, the body of Severn was placed beside 
his in the ancient Protestant Cemetery on the 
edge of the Campagna. Near them are the 
ashes of Shelley, who alone of all Keats’ con- 
temporaries rightly appreciated his genius. 
“The ‘Adonais,’” writes Professor Hancock, 
“is prophecy come literally true.” 

But the reception of “Adonais” showed that 
even death could not silence Keats’s enemies. 
Blackwood’s parodied it with an “Elegy on a 
Tomcat”; and when Shelley’s drowned body 
was found with a volume of Keats’s poems in 
his pocket, the “ribaldry” continued: “What a 
rash man Shelley was to put to sea in a frail 
boat with Jack’s poetry on board! Why, man, 
it would sink a trireme! I lay a wager that 
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it righted soon after ejecting Jack.” Other 
magazines took their cue from Blackwood’s. 
“Contemporary England,” as Professor Han- 
cock points out, “was stone-blind to Keats's 
gifts, and the few loyal friends who loved him 
only faintly foresaw his fame.” Even the 
woman he loved (she does not shine!) wrote, 
ten years after his death: “The kindest act 
would be to let him rest forever in the ob- 
scurity to which circumstances have con- 
demned him.” For years, English travelers 
in Rome were witty over his grave. “Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water,” thcy 
said, “and his poetry in mi!k and water.” 
The fiction that Keats’s death was caused by 
brutal criticism naturally roused a certain 
amount of interest, but for a whole decade his 
good repute, both as man and poet, was con- 
fined to a few friends and discerning readers. 
“Those who had the material to write a 
biography and defend his character were em- 
broiled with each other and delayed publica- 
tion,” says Professor Hancock. “iis notori- 
ety, however, did not die away. In the polit- 
ical quarrels cf the magazines his case was a 
pretext for charges and recriminations. Tho 
unhonored, his name was not forgotten.” 
Twenty years later the hostility in Black- 
wood’s ceased, “with a querulous apology.” It 
was not intended, it said, to hurt Keats’s lungs. 
But by that time Keats was no longer a safe 
object of attack. The triumphant growth of his 
fame is told by Professor Hancock as follows: 


“In 1829, very unexpectedly to his friends, Galig- 
nani in Paris reprinted Keats’s poems with a 
memoir. English visitors in Rome—those were 
the years of ‘Young England’ and Reform—be- 
gin to hunt up Severn and inquire about the 
graves of Shelley and Keats. When Severn went 
to England in 1838 he found some considerable 
interest in Keats, an increasing interest. In 1840 
there was issued a collected edition of his works. 
Two more soon followed. In 1848 Richard 
Monckton Milnes, a man of social prestige, tho 
not yet Lord Houghton, published ‘The Life and 
Letters of John Keats.’ This book first lifted 
the dead poet into distinction, and set his charac- 
ter aright before the world. oe 

“It did its work most effectively. The increase 
of attention to Keats during the next few years 
was very gratifying. In 1849 Samuel Phillips 
reviewed the ‘Life’ in the London Times, and re- 
printed the article. In 1852 the Earl of Belfast 
associated Keats with Moore and Scott in a 
public lecture. In 1853 Keats was included in 
‘The Lives of the Illustrious.’ That same year 
De Quincey’s essay was published and Jeffrey’s 
review of ‘Endymion’ was reprinted. There are 
numerous magazine articles about this time. In 
1857 Keats found due recognition in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, an assurance of dignity for the 
future. 


“For a long time the ‘Life and Letters’ re- 
mained the authentic source-book of information 
about the poet. A revised edition was issued by 
Lord Houghton in 1867. This biography has been 
supplemented by the work of later scholars with 
ampler materials at command. ‘Of these Mr. 
Buxton Forman and Mr. Sidney Colvin are the 
foremost in laborious service. A legion of critical 
essays have been written during the past genera- 
tion, among which three are worth special dis- 
tinction. Lowell’s gives the best insight into the 
peculiar quality of Keats’s genius; Aubrey Vere’s 
the best interpretation of his type of mind; Mat- 
thew Arnold’s the sanction of a great critic 
(sometimes capricious) to his eminence in the 
natural magic of poetry. Ruskin’s tribute, never- 
theless, is greater than all others: ‘I have come to 
that pass of admiration for him now that I dare 
not read him, so discontented he makes me with 
my own work.’” 


“Great contemporary vogue,” says Professor 
Hancock, “is a sinister gift of fortune, often 
illusive. The survival of Keats without any 
vogue, the ever-increasing growth of his fame, 
are evidences of ‘intrinsic value detached from 
time.’” Keats feeds the permanent hunger in 
human nature for beauty. Social systems, and 
the literatures and politics which spring from 
them, may come and go; the hunger and thirst 
for beauty remains. 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know 


was written for all men and for all time. 

It is precisely this universality of Keats's 
appeal which most impresses his American 
biographer. Edmund Gosse once made the re- 
mark that “no poet, save Shakespeare himself, 
is more English than Keats.” This assertion 
is pronounced “fatuous” by Professor Han- 
cock, “unless,” he says, “English be synony- 
mous with universal.”’ He adds, impressively: 


“Keats drank inspiration from English poets 
long dead. He drew a charm from some native 
landscapes. He had a love for the sea and out-of- 
doors. But the essence of his genius—the elixir 
of beauty, concentrated, chemically pure—cannot 
be claimed as a racial trait. Moreover, his poetry 
lacks local color. Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson had this local color; but not Keats, 
He lived in England. He used the English lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, his creative faculty bears no 
peculiar characteristic of place or time. He was, 
in the ancient sense, a maker, His voice was an 
oracle, issuing from some impenetrable sanctuary. 

“Like King Arthur in the legend, he came mys- 
teriously out of the great deep. And when he 
departed, after his brief sojourn on earth, the 
great deep received him again. Yet his figure 
abides among the imperishable memories. He 
stands apart, lonely, invested with a mythical 
radiance, revealing unto mortals a portion of the 
eternal loveliness behind the veil.” 
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A VINDICATION OF THE 


- Religion and Ethics 


INHERENT GOODNESS OF 


THE UNIVERSE 


NOVEL argument in behalf of 

an optimistic philosophy has 

lately been published under the 

title, “Judge West's Opinion, 
SDC) Reported by a Neighbor.”* It 
takes the form of a series of animated dialogs 
which are described as occurring at intervals 
during a summer spent in a New England 
village. The Judge is sketched as a man of 
rare personal charm and vast erudition, “a 
library on legs,” with a face suggesting “a 
cross between the faces of Daniel Webster 
and Charles Darwin.” His neighbor, Thomas 
Hulbert, is a more negative type, somewhat 
pessimistically inclined. The two are close 
friends. They meet in one another's houses; 
they automobile together; they fish in the 
streams, or take long walks over the fields 
and hills; and always they discourse of the 
deepest problems—the nature of God, the 
origin and significance of evil, and the mean- 
ing of the universal scheme. 

One of the first conversations reported takes 
place as the two wade mid-stream in Sunny 
Brook, dexterously tickling the face of the 
waters. It is a dark day, but the dull, leaden 
sky makes the deep pools and shallow rapids 
more attractive to the fishermen than any 
flashing sunshine would have made them. 

“So it is in life!” exclaims the Judge. 
“Cloudy heavens bring us joys that unflecked 
prosperity never brings,—only we must use 
brighter flies in dull weather. It takes a 
gleam in the heart to hook the blessings out 
of shaded waters.” 

The old man’s cheerfulness is unabated even 
when he slips on a rock and falls into a deep 
pool, and it is only after considerable per- 
suasion that his friend succeeds in inducing 
him to give up the sport for the day. After 
the rubber waders have been stripped from 
his legs, Hulbert says, laughingly: “Well, 
Judge, now at least you look like a pessimist; 
and I have no doubt that for an hour you will 
feel like one.” 

To this the Judge replies: “Yes, Hulbert, 
and if I continued to wear those waders and 


*Jupce West’s Optnton. Reported by a Neighbor. Flem- 


ing H, Revell Company. 


walk every day with the swash about my legs, 
and sleep in them o’ night, and dream that | 
was an eel or a mud-turtle, I would be as ra- 
tional a specimen of a pessimist as some who 
write books on the cruelty of nature, heredit- 
ary cussedness, the degeneration of society, 
and such mole-views of the universe.” 

The other confesses that recent literature is 
pretty well soaked with depressing sentiment ; 
but asks: “Isn’t there a real hole in the course 
of things that warrants it?” 

Judge West makes the following rejoinder: 


“Lots of holes, but the stream of life isn’t all 
a hole. It is a Sunny Brook. Any dil- 
ettante can find fault. You can see the dark with 
your eyes shut. You can find stumbling-stones 
by simply not looking for them. . . . But 
wouldn’t I be a fool if I had stayed in that 
hole, when I could follow down such a glorious 
stream as this? How pure the water is! It is 
liquefied azure. A hundred springs have thrown 
their diamond drops into it. The sands at the 
bottom have lain quiet for months, so as not to 
mar its crystalline beauty with so much as a 
whirling grain. Yet any amateur from the city 
who couldn’t throw a fly to attract a bullhead 
could with the butt end of his rod muddy it for 
a furlong, and make it unfishable for days. That's 
what your cheap pessimists are doing.” 


As the couple walk home, the Judge finds 
a fresh text fcr a sermon in a curiously ugly 
weed, black in color, but shot through with a 
dirty yellow, like smallpox cn a negro. “That 
color,” he remarks, “is made by as pure white 
light as ever dripped from an angel’s wing. 
You see—only you don’t see—there is some- 
thing about the surface of this leaf that re- 
jects all the beautiful rays, and insists on 
wearing only those wretched colors. I grant 
you that the leaf shows as poor taste as Fiji 
Islanders and some Parisians do in the matter 
of apparel; but it isn’t the fault of the light. 
So, tho there is plenty of evil in the world, it 
is extracted in some way from the Universal 
Good, as that wretched hue is due to clean 
sunlight. Evil is a part of the spectrum of 
infinite beneficence.” 

On another occasion the conversation turns 
on the question of whether happiness or un- 
happiness preponderates in the world. The 
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Judge stoutly maintains that there is far more 
joy than misery. Taking up, first of all, the 
state of childhood, he says: 


“Childhood is generally happy, tho it goes on 
crutches or sleeps in the slums. I have been im- 
pressed with this as I have watched children riot- 
ing in fun among the black tents of the Bedouin 
and playing ‘hide and seek’ between the tepees 
of the Indians. There are hardly more than two 
things that mar the joy of children: one is the 
pain of some bodily ailment; the other is the re- 
striction of their free energies in fashionable 
bringing up, their bondage to fine clothes, or the 
nagging of parental pride teaching them the steps 
of pomp and circumstance. The growth of a 
child is from the overplus of vitality, and this 
undrained vitality is simple buoyancy of spirit. 
It always dances and sings, just as springs do 
when they put their overplus into ripples and 
spray: and mountain torrents are as frolicsome 
amid the stones as park fountains are in their 
artistic basins.” 


Then childhood passes into youth, and youth 
has the spur of curiosity; the gratification of 
advancing knowledge; the spell of world won- 
ders; the charms of new society and new 
scenes. 


“Tt weaves pleasures thick about itself in friend- 
ships, and ordinarily drinks enchantment in ro- 
mantic love. There is also its joy in ambition 
when held with stout curb, or spurred by daring 
enterprise. The competitions of business and so- 
ciety are a fascinating game. Youth has _ its 
dreams, too, paints them as it pleases, and is as 
yet unable to realize that they are not all ‘done 
in oil,’ but that many of them will wash out in 
the first serious storm. Thus youth captures the 
good of the world by anticipation, and has the 
joy of the conquest, it may be, for long years 
before the harder facts of experience wrest it 
away.” 


The parental life, too, has its own special 
joys and privileges. Now comes the time 
when men and women re-live their own child- 
hood in their children, reviving for them the 
hopes that have faded for themselves. And, 
finally, “old age,” declares the Judge, “ought 
to be happy, if, when we realize the changes 
the years have brought, we would adapt our- 
selves to these changes.’ He adds: 


“If we cannot do what we did in youth, neither 
do we naturally have the ambitions and desires of 
youth. Slower blood is itself restful, unless one 
tries to force its quicker flow. There is no need 
for us old fellows to seek excitement in the 
hurrying activities of the world. We are blessed 
in the fact that our fires of passion have died 
down, unless we foolishly feed them with un- 
natural indulgence. . . How well Plato 
puts this in the ‘Republic’! I came across it the 
other day, and it struck me as so true that I 
think I can repeat it word for word. The 


philosopher says: ‘Certainly old age has a great 
sense of calm and freedom. When the passions 
relax their hold, then, as Sophocles says, you 
have escaped from the control, not of one master 
merely, but of many. Regrets are to be sought, 
not in men’s ages, but in their characters and 
tempers; for he who is of a calm and happy 
nature will hardly feel the pressure of age; but 
he who is of an opposite disposition will find 
youth and age equally a burden.’ ” 


On a third occasion the two friends take an 
automobile ride across country. The machine 
works as smoothly as a watch, the forty horse- 
power engine making scarcely more rattle of 
the parts than “if they had been moved by a 
hair-spring’—as Phil, the chauffeur, remarks. 
But on the home run something gives out, and 
the machine has to be hauled to the nearest 
garage. Hulbert and the Judge seek refuge 
in a neighboring farmhouse, and while they 
are waiting begin to discuss once more the 
problem of evil. “You say that notwithstand- 
ing all the evil in the world,’ Hulbert observes, 
“there is no evidence that there is any evil in 
the original design of things. I don’t see 
that.” The Judge replies: “Well, then, let 
that machine of yours honk! honk! the argu- 
ment through your brain.” He goes on: 


“You will confess that the auto was built with 
a splendid purpose; not only to give us fellows 
much enjoyment, but to help along the progress 
of the world. The automobile is going to make 
an industrial revolution—or, rather, another stage 
in the industrial evolution—of the race. Its 
mechanical design is according to seemingly per- 
fect rules. That the thing should come to such 
a dead stop did not belong to the invention, and 
that we should be stranded here did not belong 
to the purpose of the builder. The evil, if you 
call it such—I don’t, now that I can have a couple 
of hours’ talk with an old friend—the evil is some- 
thing that has intervened between the design and 
our realization of it; that is all.” 


“IT take my providences,’ continues the 
Judge, “just as I take my express packages. 
I admit that the bundle of good arrives at my 
life sometimes in a soiled condition; its con- 
tents disarranged, sometimes broken. But I 
fail to find any evidence that the original 
Maker and Sender made these things for the 
purpose of having them broken. In spite of 
all defects, the contents of the package of 
providences verify the label, that, as the Good 
Book says, God O. K.-ed the whole bundle 
before He sent it out; for we read that He 
‘saw that it was all very good.’” 

“You forget, Judge,” interjects his compan- 
ion; “that God is not only the manufacturer 
but has also the monopoly of the transporta- 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 


tion business. He is, therefore, responsible, 
not only for the goods as made, but for the 
condition in which they arrive.” 

“Before I admit that,” responds the old 
man, “you will have to show that we our- 
selves or somebody else has not interfered 
with the transportation; that we have strictly 
observed the lawful processes of nature in 
getting the goods. That we don’t see just 
where we have erred every time, counts for 
nothing. Even your thousand-dollar chauf- 
feur didn’t know what was the matter with 
the machine. Like as not, he neglected to fix 
it all right before we started.” 

At this point the repaired automobile ap- 
pears in sight, and the rest of the discussion 
has to be postponed. “That was a g'orious 
ride,” says the Judge, as a few days later he 
swings himself in the hammock under an 
apple-tree. “What proved to be the matter 
with the machine? Your chauffeur was very 
glum all the way home, and not disposed to 
talk about the mishap.” 

“There was nothing the matter with the 
machine,” replies Hulbert. “Phil made a mis- 
take; forgot to release the clutch when he 
shifted the gear, and so jammed the cogs.” 

The Judge laughs so immoderately that sev- 
cral half-ripe appies are shaken down. “I 
wish,” says he, “that I had known that at the 
time. It would have given me a capital illus- 
tration for my argument that men are not 
capable of judging the ways of Providence. 
If a licensed chauffeur blames the machine 
for his own blunder, we may expect men to 
charge their ignorance to the faulty construc- 
tion of the universe. There is no 
evil in the totality any more than there is in 
the design. ‘All things work together for 
good.’ Our lives are too brief to see this. 
We are born to die all within the time of an 
apparent breakdown. When we have made 
a full cycle of what is called eternity, and 
completed the return ride, we may be able 
to judge its meaning; not now.” 

There are two ways of trying to under- 
stand things, the Judge reminds his friend. 
“One is by studying the parts, and from them 
guessing what the whole means. The other 
way is to study the whole, and from it decide 
upon the meaning of the parts.” The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


“You would never understand light by looking 
at colors; but you may understand what a color 
means by analyzing light. You would never 
guess what a watch is by sorting over a pile of 
detached wheels; but you will get a fascinating 


explanation of the wheels if you have seen them 
moving the hands and keeping tab on the sun and 
stars. 

“Now that would be so even if you had all 
the parts of a machine in a heap; still more futile 
would it be to try to judge the whole from a 
few of the parts; a watch from a hair-spring; a 
thinking human being from his hair and toe-nails; 
or the Northern Pacific Railroad from a snow- 
shed and car-bolt. Far more preposterous is it 
to assume to know all creation from the tiny b't 
we see of it; to understand life from our brief 
experience of it; to imagine that, because our 
joints ache, the whole world is out of joint 

“It is as if an ant, crawling over a magnificent 
tapestry picture, should say: ‘Don’t you see that 
each stitch comes out of the stitch just before 
it; the same thread running through many 
stitches. Therefore, there is no need to assume 
intelligence directing the fingers that made this 
picture. But when a man stands far enough 
back from the fabric to take in its representation 
of fountain and nymphs, of robes and sky, he ex- 
claims, ‘What genius has wrought this wonder ?’ 
The wastes in nature, deserts and barren shores 
have been instanced as showing neither intelli- 
gence nor beneficence in design. So the ant, 
crawling over a dull bit of color, might think; 
but a man taking in the whole tapestry sees the 
dark hue to be the shadow of a mountain, the 
menotonous blue to be a lake, and the dazzling 
white to be a dawn over both.” 


Even death itself, the Judge contends, is 
beautiful and beneficent, if it be accepted in 
the right spirit. “Nature is our mother; and 
she never does a wiser or more regardful 
thing than when she puts her tired children to 
sleep.” The speaker’s optimism reaches its 
culmination in the following quaint survey of 
his own life: 


“In Chinese theatres one buys a ticket for an 
hour or so of the interminable performance. 
When the time paid for is about up, the usher 
taps you on the shoulder. Death is the chief 
usher in the drama of life. A most gentlemanly 
one he is to a well-behaved soul. I may say 
that he has neither hustled nor threatened me, 
but trusts that I have enjoyed my part of the 
show. He asks that, when I go out, as soon I 
must do, I go out quietly, and be careful not to 
let in any cold draughts upon those that remain. 

“How have I liked the show? Immensely! I 
can hardly say which part has been most enjoy- 
able, that which I have seen from the benches or 
that in which I have had to act myself. 

“I depart an optimist. This is a good world. 
True, it is full of shadows, but the sun-patches 
are many. And keep this in mind, my friend, 
that a sun-patch always means more than a 
shadow. Shadows fall from the clouds, the trees, 
the houses, or from another fellow who gets in 
the way, like Diogenes’ visitor. But sun-glints 
fall from the sky through an intervening world 
of light. So troubles belong to the little and the 
temporary, while joys are related to the great 
and eternal. The lesson of all my days is a 
cumulative confidence in the Infinite Goodness.” 
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THE DUTY OF CORRECTING THE CHURCH 


CCORDING to Austin Bierbower, 
LL.D., the clergyman who leaves 
A the church because he cannot 
agree with all its doctrines is 
recreant to his duty. It is the 
business of the clergy, Dr. Bierbower urges, 
to “keep the church right.” No other class is 
chargeable with this work, and if they fail in 
it they fail in one of their most important 
functions. To those who believe that the 
church is always right, and that the clergy 
need only learn its doctrines to preach the 
truth, Dr. Bierbower says: “There is no evi- 
dence of this; but much evidence that it has 
often erred and oftcn changed.” Moreover, 
he thinks, “the church should not be sensitive 
about heresy in its clergy when it is itself 
heretical from the viewpoint of all except its 
own adherents.” He goes on to say (in The 
Independent) : 


“The doctrines of the church are all matters 
of dispute, and received on faith. None are cer- 
tainties, least of all the distinctive beliefs of any 
denomination; and there should always be liberty 
where matters are so doubtful. The people are 
trying to settle their doctrines, learning what is 
true and what not. In mathematics and some 
sciences, there may be unanimity, but not where 
inadequate proof exists. The clergyman’s attitude 
should be one of inquiry. No theological dogmas 
are verified except to illogical reasoning, and man 
should not be constrained to reason illogically. 
He should give due weight to every probability, 
and only due weight. There ought to be no place 
in the church for prejudice. As its duty 1s to 
teach what is true and right, it should not force 
anything arbitrary to be taken as such. Proceed- 
ing only on evidence, if it can establish little 
with certainty, little should be believed. What are 
enforced are matters which have never been 
proven; and clergymen, like others, should have 
liberty to think on these; and, if they find them 
false, to attempt their correction.” 


It should never be forgotten, Dr. Bierbower 
continues, that the creeds were made by men 
in ancient times, who could not know as much 
as we know now. They are “all comprom- 
ises,” in the sense that those who made them 
differed in opinion, and had to waive their 
individual views to get uniform action. They 
have undergone constant modification, and 
were not thought as important in the early 
times as they are at the present day. They 
were not meant for accurate expressions of 
Christian truth. “Like our political platforms, 
they were intended to express generally the 
opinion of the convention which adopted them. 
As no Republican or Democrat must accept 


the whole platform to be a faithful member 
of his party, so the ancient Christians had not 
to accept the whole creed to be faithful 
Christians. The creed expressed merely a pass- 
ing phase of thought, and that but approxi- 
mately.” The argument proceeds: 


“And when the early Christians did accept 
creeds they did not accept them entire. They 
rejected some of their declarations, thinking it 
enough if they believed the bulk of them. Where 
a dozen articles are given no man who thinks 
can believe them all; and it should be enough to 
believe most of them. People are sufficiently har- 
monious who can accept ten out of twelve points 
of faith. Greater unanimity cannot be had among 
intelligent people. If men’s present faith were 
examined a still smaller proportion would be 
found accepted. So, if a clergyman denies one, or 
a few, of the teachings of his church he should 
not be condemned. He preaches _ substantial 
Christianity when he preaches the bulk of the 
doctrines. No one believes all, if he thinks about 
it. In the secular world men get along well 
enough together who have not such unanimity. 
The political, scientific, educational and business 
enterprises are conducted by those who differ 
much, and it should be so in religion.” 


The church secks to include every one in its 
membership, and ought to make it possible, 
Dr. Bierbower holds, for a man “to be candid 
in the church, and not to kave to go out of it 
to be conscientious.” He adds, finally: 


“Every clergyman and member, moreover, is 
one of the church, and ‘if he is heretical then the 
church is heretical to that extent. If many share 
his opinion, then the church is heretical to the 
extent of that number. If he accepts only a few 
of its teachings, then, to that extent, those few 
only are the teachings of the church; and if many 
thus accept only a few of the teachings, then the 
church doctrines are to that extent limited to 
those few. And since the majority reject many 
of its teachings, the majority is heretical, and it 
is only the minority that would call them to 
account; and the minority would then dictate to 
the majority. As we have said, none would be- 
lieve all the doctrines of the church if they 
thorght about them, and probably none do believe 
them all; so that in strict parlance the whole 
membership is heretical, and no class of heretics 
should single out another class to persecute for 
heresy. 

“Furthermore, every clergyman has some rights 
in the church, and if there is error in it that error 
should not keep him out. He loses no rights 
when he changes opinion. If he thinks the 
church is wrong and should be set right, he cannot 
think he is wrong in holding that, opinion. The 
wrong should be conceded to be*in the church, 
not in the one who has the truth. He ought not 
to have to get out of the church because he is 
right. He should have a right to try to put the 
error out.” 
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THE LARGER ASPECTS OF THE EMMANUEL 
MOVEMENT 


ITH the opening of Dr. Worces- 

ter’s therapeutic crusade in New 

WV York, the Emmanuel movement 
may be said to have passed the 

C20 experimental stage. It has come 
to the front as the most vital religious depart- 
ure now engaging public attention in this 
country. Since its inception three years ago, 
no less than fifty churches have incorporated 
its ideas and methods, in greater or less de- 
gree, and judging from the present interest of 
the ministry and of the general public in its 
tenets, it has by no means reached its zenith. 

One evidence of the inherent vitality of 
the movement is the number of criticisms it 
has evoked. These proceed from clergymen, 
laymen, and, in some cases, from doctors. The 
New York Times has given much prominence 
and a measure of editorial support to letters 
written by Dr. Joseph Collins, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Neurological Associa- 
tion, denouncing the claims of Dr. Worcester 
and his co-workers as unscientific and arro- 
gant. A correspondent of the same paper 
commends this indictment of what he regards 
as an Episcopal “flirtation with Mrs. Eddy.” 
The leading organ of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the New York Churchman, 
prints a paper by the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, 
Dr. Worcester’s predecessor in the rectorship 
of Emmanuel Church, strongly emphasizing 
the dangers of the new movement. Where is 
it leading us? asks Dr. Parks. And what 
ought the church to do? 

These questions have been echoed by a host 
of others, and sooner or later they will have 
to be answered. A Virginia rector, the Rev. 
W. A. R. Godwin, points out, in The Church- 
man, the urgent importance of “carefully con- 
sidering in what way the life of the church 
may be permanently enriched and the life of 
men most largely benefited by the truth to 
which this movement is bearing witness.” If 
wisely guided, he says, “it will doubtless help 
many thousands, and will reclaim and save to 
the church and the truth most of those who 
are led into error by means of the portion of 
truth which has made so-called Christian 
Science and other systems of a kindred nature 
so ‘immensely popular.’” If, on the other 
hand, the movement is left to the free choice 
of any clergymen who may wish to try a hand 
at it, there is danger that “the truth which 


the movement emphasizes will be misused, and 
the church, which seems by its silence to sanc- 
tion it, will be brought into disrepute.” This 
correspondent goes on to pay a warm tribute 
to Dr. Worcester as “a man of sane and safe 
personality”; but “who is to judge,” he in- 
quires, “of the ability of others who may, in 
the name of the church, organize so-called 
branches of the Emmanuel movement?” He 
continues : 


“Would it not be within the province of the 
bishop of the diocese to determine and decree as 
to whether an individual clergyman was suff- 
ciently trained and personally endowed to justify 
him in undertaking to become the head of such 
a movement? 

“And then, if the movement is decided upon, 
would it not be in every instance wiser to make 
the physician, who is responsible to society for 
the methods of his practice, the person officially 
responsible? The Christian physician put in 
charge of the movement would, of course, not be 
a materialist, and would call upon the minister 
for his co-operation in the work of suggestion, 
in the effort to establish self-confidence, in the 
endeavor to inspire a faith that will lay hold 
upon God, and in offering prayers for the co- 
operation of the power of the Eternal Spirit. If 
hypnotism was resorted to, it would be the 
method decided upon by a licensed physician who 
holds a position of responsibility, and who is 
accountable to the state for the method of his 
practice. 

“In this way the church would take up into 
herself the consecrated life of the medical spe- 
cialist, and not run the risk of having an incom- 
petent enthusiast going down into the mazes of 
mind and laying hands suddenly upon the most 
delicate and intricate and highly sensitive part of 
the complex nature of man when it has already 
become disordered by misdirected thought and 
prostrated by infirmity or disease.” 


A correspondent of the New York Times 
has a somewhat similar plan: 


“I suggest that in addition to our present three 
orders of the ministry—bishops, priests and 
deacons—that a fourth sacred order of M.D.’s be 
established in the church for the new work of 
healing, in which I firmly believe. This would 
relegate to the background that easy, carping 
criticism of the men interested and earnestly ac- 
tive in a good work, which must necessarily call 
for sacrifice on their part, in that it requires an 
expenditure of tremendous amount of nervous 
energy for the treatment to be efficacious.” 


But, granting the advisability of appointing 
“sacred M.D.’s,” the problem remains—How 
far are the spiritual or psychotherapeutic 
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methods sound, and how far to be trusted in 
the treatment of disease? In dealing with dis- 
eases resulting from moral weakness, the ap- 
peal to religion, it is generally conceded, is 
far more effective than the resort to medi- 
cine. “As a physician,’ says Dr. M. Allen 
Starr, Professor of Neurology in Columbia 
University, “I have to admit that the influence 
of a firm religious belief is the best factor to 
enlist in the cure of alcoholism.” Dr. Dickin- 
son S. Miller, Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia, takes similar ground. In the treat- 
nient of nervous diseases, he declares (in a 
letter to the New York Times), the most ef- 
fective “suggestion” is undoubtedly religion, 
for the reason that “religious ideas are the 
largest, the most comprehensive, the most ade- 
quate ideas that can be found for the purpose. 
They are not ideas confined to the moment or 
to the specific ailment. They pertain to a 
man’s whole life, and its arrangement.” 

Another classification that may be of help 
in defining the limits of religious healing is 
found in the different ranking of “functional” 
and “organic” disorders. Dr. Worcester is 
yet to be convinced that any single cure of an 
organic disease, such as small-pox, diphtheria 
or appendicitis, has been effected by religious 
or therapeutic means. He has limited the 
Emmanuel treatments strictly to functional ail- 
ments, such as neurasthenia, hysteria, melan- 
cholia, etc., and he has worked at all times in 
close co-operation with doctors. Yet hard and 
fast lines between functional and organic, spir- 
itual and physical, seem to be breaking down 
in our day; and the trend of recent psycho- 
therapeutic investigation is all in the direction 
of emphasizing, to a greater extent than ever 
before, the intimate inter-relations of mind 
and body. 

More and more it is coming to be recognized 
that many diseases which have hitherto been 
regarded as physical in their origin are symp- 
tomatic of deeper distresses of the soul. The 
sufferer from such maladies can not be cured 
until his character and habits have undergone 
a change; and religion, oftentimes, is the only 
agent sufficiently powerful to accomplish the 
transformation. “Trust in God,” says Dr. 
McComb, of the Emmanuel Church, “draws 
together the scattered forces of the inner life, 
unifies the dissociations of consciousness cre- 
ated by guilt and remorse, soothes the wild 
emotions born of sorrow or despair, and 
touches the whole man to finer issues of peace 
and power and holiness. By the sweet con- 
straint of such a faith, the jarred and jangled 
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nerves are restored to harmony. The sense of 
irremediable ill disappears, and hope sheds her 
light once more upon the darkened mind.” 

Another convincing explanation of the need 
of religion as a therapeutic agent is offered by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, in his book- 
let, “Psychotherapy and its Relation to Re- 
ligion” : 


“T think I can best make the matter clear by 
calling your attention to the distinction between 
a pain and what we think of it, or between a 
suffering or a misfortune of any kind and what 
we think of it. These two elements always exist, 
are always separable, and in my opinion they 
are usually to be dealt with by quite different 
methods. The pain must be dealt with largely 
by physical methods, and by the physician, but 
what the man thinks of it, that goes down deep 
into his character, involves the whole mental life, 
his whole point of view, his religion. It is for 
this reason that psychotherapy is so directly and 
deeply connected with religion, and needs so con- 
stantly the support and guidance of the religious 
conception of life.” 


The treatments given by Bishop Fallows, of 
Chicago, may be cited as illustrating the best 
sort of religious therapeutics. In his attitude 
towards his patients he is first and foremost 
the Christian pastor, and only secondarily the 
healer. Not long ago there came to him a 
man utterly discouraged, who had suffered 
business reverses, felt gravely ill, and was de- 
termined to commit suicide. “I took him 
alone with me into my study,” says the Bishop, 
“talked with him and prayed with him, and 
he went away literally a new man.” The 
Bishop goes on to say: 


“The same day a big, strongly built man came 
in, and with him were his wife and daughter. 
The man’s face was haggard and his shoulders 
drooped. In the first few minutes’ talk he told 
me that some years previously a physician in 
whom he had great confidence had examined 
him and told him that he had a serious case of 
heart disease. Other physicians had examined 
him since without finding traces of the malady. 
In fact, the diagnosis which I require before I 
will accept any case, and which he handed to me, 
said that he was perfectly well except for the 
trouble that had preyed upon his mind. In spite 
of these evidences of his health, he assured me 
that he had felt the symptoms of heart failure 
developing in him through the years, that he 
was steadily growing weaker, and in fact had dis- 
posed of his property and practically made up his 
mind to die. ‘The last doctor I went to told me 
to come to you, Bishop Fallows. He told me 
that he had done all that he could, but that you 
could speak to me with authority. And so I am 
here as a last hope. What can you do?’ 

“With the accent and inflection of utter convic- 
tion, I said, ‘Through God’s grace, I can cure 
you absolutely. But first you must sit up straight. 
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You were not made to look down except at certain 
times, and now is the time for you to look up.’ 
He straightened up for the first time since he had 
entered. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘take fifteen or twenty good 
deep breaths. The air is the symbol of God’s 
Spirit. Spirit means breath. God has breathed 
into us His Holy Spirit. There is no more fitting 
symbol of His Spirit than the free, pure air 
around us. Fill your lungs full of it consciously 
every day, for it carries health and life. Your 
mind and body are wonderfully inter-related; 
they act and react upon each other. No idea has 
ever entered your consciousness except through 
your senses. Every sensation which is caught by 
your senses is registered automatically upon your 
mental and also upon your physical being.’ And 
I went on to make clear to him how suggestions 
of disease may creep into the mind, and, once 
there, how insidious their action is. ‘And now,’ 
I said, ‘I have spoken to you. I have told you 
all that a man can tell you. I am going to stand 
aside now and let God speak.’ And I opened 
the Word and read to him: 

“‘For the Lord God is a sun and a shield; the 

Lord will give grace and glory; no good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 
If thou wilt diligently hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is right 
in his sight, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, for I am the Lord that healeth thee. 
. . . Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. Who forgiveth all thine in- 
iquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction.’ ” 


The “Fallows idea,” which is simply the 
Emmanuel idea reduced to its simplest terms, 
is still further illustrated in the following 
“Watchwords of Right Living,” selected from 
Bishop Fallows’s new book :* 


“You may learn to consume your own smoke. 
The atmosphere is darkened by the murmurings 
and whimperings of men and women over non- 
essentials, the trifles that are inevitably incident 
to the hurly-burly of the day’s routine. Things 
cannot always go your way. Learn to accept in 
silence the minor aggravations, cultivate the gift 
of taciturnity, and consume your own smoke with 
an extra draught of hard work, so that those 
about you may not be annoyed with the dust and 
soot 4 your complaints.” WiiiaM OSLER. 

“The wisest thinkers of all times have seen 
that worry, apprehension and fear condemn the 
many to futility, to real or imaginary disease, to 
premature death, to everything that is the nega- 
tion of abundant life.” C. W. SaLeesy. 

“See that all the hours of the day are so full 
of interesting and healthful occupations that there 
is no chance for worry to stick its nose in.” 

LuTHER GULICK. 

“The true religion, and the truths perceived 
by present and past religion, are cures of worry 
and prevention of its consequences.” 

C. W. SALezsy. 


*HeattnH anp Happiness; Or Reiicious THERAPEUTICS 
AND Ricut Livinc. By Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D. 
A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicego. 


“Do not go about repeating the statement that 
nothing affects the temper like diseases of the 
stomach; it would be better to say that nothing 
troubles the functions of the stomach like moody 
tempers.” Pau. DvBors. 

“If you never wholly give yourself up to the 
chair you sit in, but always keep your leg and 
body muscles half contracted for a rise; if you 
breathe eighteen or nineteen instead of sixteen 
times a minute, and never quite breathe out at 
that—what mental mood can you expect to be in 
but one of inner panting and expectancy, and how 
can the future and its worries possibly forsake 
your mind? On the other hand, how can they 
gain admission to your mind if your brow be un- 
ruffled, your respiration calm and complete, and 
your muscles all relaxed?” WILLIAM JAMES. 

“*Try?’ I repeat to him, ‘That is no good. The 
word “try” implies an idea of doubt in the result, 
and doubt always diminishes our fervor.’ Say 
‘I will do it.’” Paut DuBois, 

“You teach a man to control or restrain himself 
as soon as you teach him what to do in a posi- 
tive sense.” Jostan Royce. 

“Life is not for work, but work is for life; 
whilst life itself is for happiness—the higher the 
better, but whether high or low, happiness.” 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 

Rogert BRowNInNcG. 


Bishop Fallows, it will be observed, gets re- 
inforcement from all quarters. He claims no 
originality for his method. And it is charac- 
teristic of the Emmanuel movement as a whole 
that it is far-visioned and broad-minded. It 
breaks down sectarian barriers and tends to 
unite men of every creed in enthusiastic ef- 
fort to achieve the highest possible physical 
and spiritual health. As Paul Geirasch, as- 
sociate editor of the new “Course of Reading” 
in psychotherapeutics now being published in 
New York, puts it: 


“While the Emmanuel movement is the feature 
of the efforts to put psychotherapy to popular use 
now most prominently before the public, it repre- 
sents, of course, only one application of psycho- 
therapy, the method of religious suggestion. It is 
only a part of a more general tendency now 
noticeable in the public to get results of practical 
benefit from the newer knowledge of the rela- 
tionship of mind and body. It is right that the 
demand for such results should be met. 

“Some one said recently that ‘the public is on 
a new road toward health,’ and summed up the 
public attitude in the remark: ‘There is a ten- 
dency to-day to shift the stress from the last 
words to the first in the old maxim, Mens sana 
in corpore sano.’ It is now coming to mean to 
an increasing number of persons, ‘If the mind is 
healthy the body will be sound.’” 


From Mr. Geirasch’s point of view, the 
great need of the day is not so much to edu- 
cate a class of mental healers, in the ranks 
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of the clergy or outside, as to make clear to 
the public mind the truths of mental life that 
are applied in the practice of psychotherapy. 
He says: 


“Clear thinking in this regard can do much 
toward perfecting a rational personal hygiene of 
the mind. Such clear ideas, however, can only 
be formed on the basis of genuine knowledge, 
and this knowledge is at present lacking to the 
average man, who becomes enthusiastic over the 
Emmanuel movement or its less reasonable popu- 
lar developments in mental healing. The effect 
of emotions on the body, the meaning of ‘habit,’ 
what is known of the workings of the ‘subcon- 
scious’ or ‘unconscious’ mind, the nature and ef- 
fects of ‘suggestion,’ the psychological or neuro- 
logical side of such troubles as nervousness, sleep- 
lessness, worry and the like—these are things in 
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which psychotherapy plays a part and about which 
the public might well be informed with great 
benefit. 

“It is by no means necessary to restrict the 
popular application of the truth of psychotherapy 
to a religious movement, as is done by the Em- 
manuel workers. The moral side of psycho- 
therapy is not limited-to creeds or to cults. It is 
apropos here to quote from Dr. Paul Dubois, 
who has based his treatment on the broadest con- 
ceptions of morality and religion. ‘In spite of 
their different points of view,’ says Dr. Dubois, 
‘there is a communion of soul between intellectual 
rationalists and truly religious people. They de- 
fend the banner of the ideal against the uncon- 
scious attacks of crowds that are more indifferent 
than hostile. Believers and sincere freethinkers 
can practise the same religion—that which con- 
sists in wanting to be to-day better than they 
were yesterday.’ ” 





my) RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S re- 
cent letter on the subject of re- 

PF ligious tolerance, in which he de- 

nounced as “narrow bigotry” 

the refusal to “vote for any 
thoroly upright and fit man because he hap- 
pens to have a particular religious creed,” and 
expressed his conviction that “there will doubt- 
less be among the Presidents of this Repub- 
lic Protestants and Catholics, and very prob- 
ably at some time Jews,” has started a lively 
controversy in the religious world. By Roman 
Catholics and Jews, it goes without saying, 
the President’s views are enthusiastically 
greeted. The New York Freeman’s Journal 
has only commendation for “the noble letter 
which goes on record to a great and good 
ruler’s immortal honor”; and The American 
Israelite (Chicago) says: “It is the most ring- 
ing pronouncement of religious liberty and of 
political equality that has ever been made in 
the history of mankind by the official head of a 
great nation.” 

But among adherents of other religious be- 
liefs quite a different attitude prevails. The 
leaders of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in New York concede the sincerity, while at- 
tacking the logic, of the President’s utter- 
ance. “In full agreement with you as to the 
fundamental principle of the separation of 
church and state,” they say, in an open letter 
addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, “members and 
pastors of our church, and other churches as 
well, have been amazed to see the indiscrimin- 
ate and self-contradictory application you make 
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of that principle itself.” Particularly these 
Lutheran ministers object to “the stricture 
made on those who might refuse to vote for 
a Roman Catholic for the highest office in the 
gift of our people.” They argue: 


“Of course, it is subversive of the basic prin- 
ciple of a real separation of church and state to 
permit the religious belief or non-belief of any 
candidate for public office to determine the cast- 
ing of one’s vote for or against such candidate, 
except when that very religious belief or non-be- 
lief antagonizes this principle of complete separa- 
tion of church and state, and all those rights and 
liberties which are included therein and safe- 
guarded thereby. We agree with you, therefore, 
that those citizens are to be severely criticized 
who vote against a man merely because he is a 
Unitarian, a Jew, a Methodist, or any other re- 
ligionist. 

“But were you not aware of the fact that the 
Roman Catholic church has again and again, for 
centuries back and down to modern times, through 
its official head and other authorities, denounced 
as wholly wrong and as things to be tolerated 
only so long as they cannot be changed the com- 
plete separation of church and state, full religious 
liberty, freedom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press, and that, moreover, it proclaims its 
teachings and principles to be unchangeable, and 
boasts of being ‘semper idem’?” 


The Lutheran ministers go on to quote offi- 
cial declarations of the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church in support of their 
contention. They recall that Pope Pius IX, in 
his syllabus of 1864, condemns as an error 
the proposition that “the church must be separ- 
ated from the state,” and that Leo XIII, in 
his encyclical of 1888, condemns what he 
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terms “the fatal theory of the right of separa- 
tion between church and state.” In the same 
encyclical, Leo writes further: “From what 
has been said, it follows that it is quite unlaw- 
ful to demand, to defend, or to grant uncon- 
ditional freedom of thought, of speech, or 
writing, or of worship, as if these were so 
many rights given by nature to man.” Have 
these declarations, ask the Lutheran minis- 
ters, ever been revoked by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church? “If so,” they aver, “we have 
gained no knowledge thereof. All that we 
have read by Roman Catholic writers was 
merely an attempt either to justify these 
declarations or to take the edge off of them 
in order to meet attacks from those who main- 
tain that the Romanist, if he be a loyal adher- 
ent of his church, its official teachings and 
principles, is in irreconcilable conflict with the 
principles set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Coming nearer home, the Lutheran minis- 
ters cite the following passage from Cardinal 
Gibbons’s book, “The Faith of our Fathers”: 


“The church is indeed intolerant in this sense 
that she must never confound truth with errors; 
nor can she ever admit that a man is conscien- 
tiously free to reject the truth when its claims 
are convincingly brought home to his mind. Many 
Protestants seem to be very much disturbed by 
some such argument as this: Catholics are very 
ready now to proclaim freedom of conscience be- 
cause they are in the minority. When they once 
succeed in getting the upper hand in numbers and 
power they will destroy this freedom because 
their faith teaches them to tolerate no doctrine 
other than the Catholic. It is, therefore, a matter 
of absolute necessity for us that they should never 
be allowed to get this advantage. 

“Now, in all this there is a great mistake, which 
comes from not knowing the Catholic doctrine in 
its fulness. I shall not ew it down myself lest it 
seem to have been gotten up for the occasion. I 
shall quote the great theologian Becanus, who 
taught the doctrine of the schools of Catholic 
theology at the time when the struggle was strong- 
est between Catholicity and Protestantism. He 
says that religious liberty may be tolerated by a 
ruler when it would do more harm to the state 
or to the community to repress it. The ruler 
may even enter into a contract in order to secure 
to his subjects this freedom in religious matters, 
and when once a contract is made it must be ob- 
served absolutely in every point, just as every 
other lawful and honest contract.” 


On this the comment is made: “What are 
these obviously mildest declarations but a con- 
firmation of the charge that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church does not stand for full and perfect 
religious liberty, as understood by all Ameri- 
cans and defined in our Federal constitution ?” 
The argument proceeds: 


“Is there any comment necessary on the car- 
dinal’s quotation from Becanus to show that it 
in nowise commits the Roman Catholic church to 
the principle of religious liberty, but most clearly 
decries that principle as an evil to be tolerated 
only by reason of necessity, ‘when it would do 
more harm to the state or to the community to 
repress it?’ 

“Are we not, then, compelled to maintain that 
a loyal Roman Catholic, who fully understands 
the allegiance required of him by the pope, can 
never sincerely subscribe to the Federal Consti- 
tution, nor, if he does subscribe to it, never can 
be expected to abide by it, enforce and defend it? 
Papacy and Vaticanism cannot be separated from 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

“How, then, could we, as firm believers in the 
principle of complete separation of church and 
state, and the liberties based thereon and safe- 
guarded thereby, conscientiously and consistently 
help to elect to the Presidency a member of the 
Roman Catholic church, so long as that church 
does not officially, through its pontiff or church 
council, revoke its diametrically opposed declara- 
tions ?” 


The Baptist Watchman, of Boston, takes 
the same view. “A vote for a Roman Catho- 
lic,” it affirms, “is a vote for the Roman 
Church, and is a vote for the subversion of 
the very principle President Roosevelt was de- 
fending, that no one should be discriminated 
against because of religion.” The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian expresses agreement with this ar- 
gument, and the Chicago Interior (Presby- 
terian) goes one step further. The “long in- 
stilled dread of a Romanist chief magistrate 
in this country,” it intimates, is chiefly due 
to “the papacy’s failure definitely to renounce 
the claim of ‘temporal sovereignty.’” It con- 
tinues: 


“To be sure, the pope is careful not to assert 
that right in America, but he still holds to it 
theoretically with a stubbornness that argues no 
intent to suppress the claim in any place or time 
where it might be possible to make it good again 
as it was made good in the centuries before the 
Reformation. It is not an idle dread which 
prompts shrewd Americans to suspect that a 
Catholic President would have no sooner entered 
the White House than he would be challenged 
from over-seas to listen to the counsels of the 
‘holy father’ in the policies of his administration. 
The personal religious faith of the President may 
be admitted to be as far from political import- 
ance as the personal religious faith of ae | private 
citizen. But if his religion should bring the Presi- 
dent within the sphere of external political in- 
fluence, that could no more be tolerated than 
foreign influence deriving from any other source.” 


The leading organ of Methodism in this 
country, the New York Christian Advocate, 
is also decidedly critical in its attitude toward 
the President’s letter. To quote: 
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“It is easy to imagine circumstances which 
would require a limitation of his views, so far as 
expressed. For example, the Mormons have 
more than 200,000 members in this country. Mor- 
monism is a religion. It is well understood that 
if the laws did not prohibit it they would now 
openly practice polygamy; and that for many 
years they systematically resisted and violated 
the laws of the country. 

“If a Mormon—however good he might be in- 
dividually—were nominated for a national posi- 
tion of an executive character, involving the in- 
terests of all the people, his religious connection 
— be a reason for Christians to vote against 

im. 

“Again, Spiritualism is a religion; not that all 
professed believers in Spiritualism. make of it a 
religion, but at certain periods since the delu- 
sion arose in this country in 1847 there have 
been, and still are, Spiritualist churches with doc- 
trines and teachings based upon so-called ‘com- 
munications.’ If a Spiritualist were to be nom- 
inated for the presidency, and it was known that 
in pursuance of his religion he had surrounded 
himself with mediums, a la the Czar of Russia, 
and placed full reliance upon their supposed inti- 
mations from the supernal world, it would be a 
complete reason for voting against him, whatever 
might be his natural abilities, and however strong 
his patriotic spirit. 

“Also, if a man publicly attacked the Bible, 
held it up to ridicule and scorn, was everywhere 
recognized as its hater and opponent, who bDlas- 
phemed the God of Israel and the God of the 
New Testament offensively, affirming the whole 
to be a relic of ancient superstition, even tho he 


might admit the possibility of an incomprehensible 
Being, his general conduct on the subject of 
religion would justify refusing to vote for him 
for the presidency—even tho his abilities were 
transcendent and known all over the world, and 
he had fought for his country, lost an arm and 
leg and risen to the height of major-general— 
and to vote for any ordinary decent man who 
would respect the moral foundations of the coun- 
try and the feelings of a vast majority of its in- 
habitants. 

“If any great form of religion now existing 
should turn itself into a political organization, 
form secret societies for the control of the gov- 
ernment, command its votaries how to vote, call 
down the curses of heaven upon them if they 
dared to vote otherwise than as instructed, and 
subtly, as an organization, endeavor to ensnare 
every candidate nominated for election, and re- 
quire every one of its members in every sphere of 
life to take instructions from it as to voting, and 
conducting themselves in public office—we mean 
if any religion, Jewish or Christian, should thus 
become a controlling force which demanded the 
diversion of the public funds to its own purposes, 
either upon the direct line with arrogance and 
publicity or obliquely by personal seductions, it 
would be a proper thing for all other religionists 
and all citizens with no religion to refuse to vote 
for a candidate thus enchained. 

“But in the absence of any of these things, or 
such like things, we should agree with the Presi- 
dent that it is equally superfluous and narrow to 
‘refuse to vote for any thoroly upright and fit 
man because he happens to have a particular re- 
ligious creed.’” 





THE NEW SOCIALIST 


Cor QOME of our leading public men 
have lately been having their 
S fling at Socialism. President 
Roosevelt set the ball rolling, 
and Senator Lodge followed. 
Now it is President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, who has been telling 
a Kansas City audience that Socialism will 
“dry up at their source the well springs of 
progress,” and “starve to death those splendid 
traits of benevolence, human kindness and 
charity which have marked the upward path 
of civilization since the religion of Christ 
became one of its most potent forces.” 

This pessimistic prophecy throws into 
marked contrast the alleged results that Social- 
ism would bring about, and the moral passion 
that undoubtedly inspires much of its propa- 
ganda to-day. John Spargo’s newly published 
volume,* “The Spiritual Significance of 
Modern Socialism,” is aflame with this passion. 





*Tue SprrituaL SIGNIFICANCE oF Mopgrn Socrarism. By 
John Spargo. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


MORALITY 


“The torch which all the prophets from Moses 
to Jesus bore aloft,” he says, “is to-day being 
borne onward by Socialist agitators.” 

The Socialists believe that their philosophy 
affords a key to the correct interpretation not 
merely of economic, but also of moral, de- 
velopment, and a growing body of Socialistic 
literature in all parts of the world sustains 
their claim. Within recent years a number of 
scientific treatises on the subject, such as “The 
New Morality,” by Anton Menger, an Aus- 
trian writer, have appeared. There are 
pamphlets and magazine articles, too; and 
their number is legion. 

One of the most notable of recent studies in 
this field appears in The Albany Review (Lon- 
don) from the pen of the Socialist poet and 
essayist, Edward Carpenter. He thinks that 
a recognition of “the Common Life” will fin- 
ally become the foundation-element of all 
morality. “The method of the New Morality,” 
he declares, “will be to bring children up— 
and so indirectly all citizens—in such condi- 
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tions of abounding life and health that their 
sympathies, overflowing naturally to those 
around them, will cause them to realize in the 
strongest way their organic part in the great 
whole of society—and this not as an intel- 
lectual theory, so much as an abiding con- 
sciousness and foundation-fact of their own 
existence.” The same writer continues: 


“Make this the basis of all teaching. Make 
them realize—by all sorts of habit and example— 
that to injure or deceive others is to injure them- 
selves—that to help others somehow satisfies and 
fortifies their own inner life. Let them learn, as 
they grow up, to regard all human beings, of 
whatever race or class, as ends in themselves— 
never to be looked upon as mere things or chat- 
tels to be made use of. Let them also learn to 
look upon the animals in the same light—as 
beings, they too, who are climbing the great lad- 
der of creation—beings with whom also we 
humans have a common spirit and interest. And 
let them learn to respect themselves as worthy 
and indispensable members of this great Body. 
Thus will be established a true Morality—a mor- 
ality far more searching, more considerate of 
others, more adaptive and more genuine than that 
of the present day—a morality, we may say, of 
common-sense; but a morality without a code, 
without definite and limiting formule.” 


But Socialism, as every student knows, was 
cradled in Germany; and from Germany its 
authoritative interpretations still come. Die 
Neue Zeit, of Stuttgart, is probably the most 
scholarly Socialist journal in the world, and 
its editor, Karl Kautsky, is regarded as the 
ablest Socialist scholar since Marx. He has 
published works dealing with various aspects 
of Socialism. The latest is entitled “Ethics 
and the Materialist Conception of History.”* 

The phrase, “materialist conception of his- 
tory,” or “economic interpretation of history,” 
as the same idea is sometimes expressed, dates 
back to Marx, and is explained in a pregnant 
sentence in his work on “Capital.” This is the 
sentence: “In every historical epoch the pre- 
vailing mode of economic production and ex- 
change, and the social organization necessar- 
ily following from it, form the basis upon 
which is built up, and from which alone can 
be explained, the political and intellectual his- 
tory of that epoch.” Kautsky tries to show 
that this statement is equally applicable in con- 
nection with the development of ethics. 

According to Kautsky, morality is as much 
subject to the laws of evolution as the phy- 
sical and animal world. He points out that 





*ErHIK UND DIE MATERIALISTICHE _GESCHICHTSAUFFAS- 
suNG. By Karl Kautsky. J. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 


Translated into English published in America by 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, Chicago. 
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a crude form of morality exists among prac- 
tically all the animal species that have ad- 
vanced far enough to realize the advantages 
of association. His argument here supple- 
ments that of Kropotkin in his study of 
“Mutual Aid” among the animals. Self-sacri- 
fice, bravery, fidelity, subordination to the will 
of the collectivity, truthfulness, susceptibility 
to the praise or blame of others—all, argues 
Kautsky, exist in germinal form in the animal 
world; and these are the essence of morality. 
But it is not until a distinctively human society 
emerges that these virtues can be developed 
to a high degree of power; and the funda- 
mental difference between the group-life of 
human beings and that of animals lies in the 
fact that men use tools, while animals do not. 

The tool of production, in its broadest sense, 
is the determining factor, so Kautsky con- 
tends, in shaping the moral standards of man. 
Progress, he tries to show, depends on the im- 
provement of the tool and the manner in which 
it is used. Classes are created by the different 
methods in which it is owned. Epochs are 
made and unmade by the different transforma- 
tions it undergoes. 

In Kautsky’s reading of history, war arose 
from the material necessities of primitive man, 
but acted as a unifying force among the mem- 
bers of nomadic and shepherd tribes. Thus, 
while it produced savagery and ferocity on the 
one hand, it promoted solidarity within the 
tribe and fostered social virtues by encourag- 
ing self-sacrifice and service. Even later, 
when war was no longer necessary for obtain- 
ing food, or for self-defence, it continued to 
exert a good social influence so long as the 
tribes held their possessions in common, and 
the object of war was the enrichment of the 
tribe. But when classes were created, based 
on private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, war became more and more a dividing 
influence. It represented the effort of the 
ruling classes to enlarge their fields of ex- 
ploitation or to supplant other ruling classes. 
In such wars the interest of the exploited 
classes was not taken into account at all. It 
was merely a question of who should be rulers. 
At this stage war ceased to be a school for the 
development of social impulses. It rather 
tended to sharpen the distinctions between the 
different classes by creating an arrogant atti- 
tude in the military leaders and ruling classes 
toward all the rest of the population. Thus 
war, from being originally a strong unifying 
social factor, tends more and more to widen 
the gulf between the classes in society. 
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This evolution of war follows the develop- 
ment of private property, which in turn is con- 
ditioned by the progress in technical discovery. 
Technical advance, by increasing the produc- 
tivity of society, and by giving rise to an ever 
greater division of labor, made it possible for 
one part of the population to live on what the 
others produced. Different classes developed, 
and primitive communism gave way to com- 
petition. The new system inevitably modified 
moral standards. The primitive commune, 
with property held in common, had promoted 
the social instincts. But in the war of com- 
petition it was found that the individual who 
was most reckless of the interests of society 
as a whole became most powerful. This ac- 
counts for the view so generally prevalent 
nowadays that egoism is the only natural in- 
stinct in man, and that the so-called social in- 
stinct is either a refined egoism or a sheer 
invention. 

While competition had an evil effect on 
social morality, Kautsky’s argument proceeds, 
it was necessary for the development of the 
natural resources of the world. In creating 
different classes, moreover, it gave common 
interests to the various classes, and produced 
new moral forces which differed according to 
the different interests. Henceforth progress 
was worked out through the conflict of classes, 
and the victorious class was usually able to 
impose its views of morality on the masses, 
as did, for example, the bourgeois class after 
the French Revolution. Yet after each defeat 
the masses, spurred on by economic necessity, 
developed a new morality in opposition to that 
of the ruling or possessing classes. 

Hitherto the victory of one class has meant 
the subjugation or exploitation of another 
class. The feudal lords had their serfs; cap- 
italism has its exploited prole*iire. The world 
has never emerged from the condition of class 
morality. Just as in the primitive commune 
the laws of morality were confined to mem- 
bers of the tribe, and did not apply to out- 
siders, so the capitalist system has produced 
moralities which do not extend beyond the 
limits of one class. At the present time, the 
burning economic conflict, breaking out at 
times into actual warfare, is the struggle be- 
tween the capitalist class and the working 
class. It is based, so the Socialists claim, on 
the fact that the capitalist class is an exploit- 
ing class, and that the workers receive in 
wages only a small portion of what they actual- 
ly create. The rest, the surplus, goes to swell 
rent, interest and profit. This is the “surplus- 
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value” about which Marx talked so much. 

The capitalist class, from Kautsky’s point 
of view, determines the prevailing moral 
codes, and the workers have no alternative 
but to accept them. But now Socialism comes 
into the world as the champion of the work- 


ers’ interest. Its motto is Marx’s: “Working- 
men of all countries unite! You have a world 
to gain, and nothing to lose but your chains.” 
It would teach wage-workers their power. It 
seeks to educate them to the necessity of ap- 
propriating, by political and _ constitutional 
methods, the whole machinery of production 
and distribution. Land, factories, the means 
of transit, are to be owned and operated in the 
interest not of the capitalists but of the 
workers. Yet this victory, when achieved, 
will differ from every other class-victory in 
the history of the world; for it will bring 
about the abolition of all classes, and wipe 
away all conflicting economic interests. Then 
for the first time, says Kautsky, a universal 
morality will become possible, that universal 
morality which Christianity has preached for 
centuries, but which has remained impossible 
thus far because of the lack of the material 
basis which is now supplied by modern capi- 
talism. By the introduction of Socialism, too, 
war will be ended, since there will no longer 
exist that necessity of obtaining foreign mar- 
kets which is responsible for so many modern 
wars. Thus Socialist morality will embrace 
not only the entire population of each country, 
but will be international. 

“Where is there an ethical ideal that opens 
up more glorious prospects?” asks Kautsky. 
“Yet this ideal is obtained through the sober 
investigation of economic facts, and not 
through enthusiasm for the moral ideal of 
liberty, fraternity, equality, justice, humanity.” 
He adds: 


“This ideal is not the expectation of conditions 
which ought to come, which we merely desire 
and yearn for. It is a forecast of conditions 
which must come, which are necessary. Not 
necessary, however, in the fatalistic sense, in the 
sense that a higher power will bestow them 
upon us, but necessary and inevitable in the sense 
in which it is necessary and inevitable that the 
inventors should improve technical processes, that 
the capitalists in their greed for profit should 
revolutionize the entire economic life; in the 
sense in which it is inevitable that the wage 
workers should endeavor to obtain shorter hours 
of work and higher pay, that they should organ- 
ize and fight the capitalist class and its political 
power, that they should strive to obtain political 
power and to destroy the capitalist rule. Social- 
ism is inevitable, because the class struggle and 
the victory of the proletarians are inevitable.” 





HERE is a story that Emerson 
was stopped in the street one 
T day by an excited member of the 
now forgotten sect of Millerites, 
who exclaimed, “Mr. Emerson, 
do you know that the world is going to be 
destroyed in ten days?” “Well,” said Emer- 
son, “I don’t see but we shall get along just 
as well without it.” The incident is cited by 
Dr. William S. Bigelow, the latest of the In- 
gersoll lecturers at Harvard University, in his 
book, “Buddhism and Immortality,”* and he 
uses it to illustrate the Buddhist attitude 
toward life. The very essence of Buddhist 
thought, as Dr. Bigelow interprets it, is the 
idea of limitless spiritual growth culminating 
in a state that transcends the material. And 
this spiritual transcendence, he tells us, is to 
be attained through the enlargement of that 
consciousness which is in us all, and which is 
divine because it is infinite. 

Man may be defined as a body or as a soul, 
or as a body and soul; but the Buddhist defini- 
tion employs none of these terms. “Man,” it 
says, “consists of states of consciousness.” 

Now the states of consciousness that we 
recognize in every action of daily life may be 
divided into two main classes, namely, those 
that originate from without and those that 
originate from within. In homely illustration 
of this fact, Dr. Bigelow says: 


“Each of you had breakfast this morning. 
While you were eating it you were conscious of 
it, how it looked and tasted, anc these states of 
consciousness were imposed on your minds from 
the outside by the action of matter on matter,— 
the matter of the breakfast on the matter of your 
nerves of sight and taste. This action is as con- 
stant as any other purely mechanical action, and 
if your sensory and nervous machinery is in 
normal running order, the resulting states of 
consciousness are as constant as the cause that 
produces them. All these forms of conscious- 
ness were imposed on your minds from without 
in the form of distinct sensations, as we call them, 
sensations existing at that particular time and 
place.” 


But supposing we think of breakfast, what 
is the result? If our mental machinery is in 
good working order, we can recall the break- 
fast exactly as it was. This we call memory. 
Or, if we like, we can increase or diminish or 
alter it in any particular. This we call 
imagination. In either case a state of 





*BuppHism AND ImMorTALITY. By William Sturgis Big- 
elow, M. D. Houghton, Miffin & Company. 
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consciousness is induced which is quite 
different from that previously experienced. 
It is both past and present. It is here 
and now, in the sense that our thought 
is here and now. But it also belongs to the 
past, in the sense that it re-creates the sensa- 
tions of the morning. In other words, some- 
thing has come into being which transcends 
the limitations of time and space. 

By way of still further contrasting these 
two states of consciousness, Dr. Bigelow says: 


“Matter is conditioned by space and time. 
Direct sensory consciousness, being based on mat- 
ter, is necessarily equally so conditioned. But 
states of consciousness not based on matter are 
not. 

“Now, the space and time relations of matter 
may be summed up in one word, separateness ; 
those of consciousness in the opposite term, unity. 

“This seems too obvious to be worth stating. 
One chair is separate from another chair, one tree 
from another tree, one animal body from another 
animal body,—nor can you, by any means, make 
two into one. But with consciousness the exact 
contrary is true. Unity, not separateness, is the 
essential characteristic. Two men cannot sit in 
the same chair at the same time, but any number 
of men can think of the same chair at the same 
time. This seems a proposition of childish sim- 
plicity, and so it is, but it is the turning-point of 
the whole matter.” 


If thought is not conditioned by either time 
or space, the question inevitably arises: By 
what is it conditioned? Dr. Bigelow replies: 
“By your will—the act of volition that calls 
the thought into being.” Here we touch the 
most mysterious, yet most important, factor 
in the psychology of the human being. How 
can it be defined? Sensations originate outside 
and inside the body; emotions inside. The 
will is deeper than either. As Dr. Bigelow 
points out: 


“We cannot classify it with anything else. We 
cannot describe it in terms of any other form of 
consciousness. We are conscious through our 
bodies and of our bodies, but the consciousness 
of the will is direct. We cannot separate our- 
selves from it. We cannot stand off and examine 
it. We cannot modify it by anything else. It 
itself modifies everything within its scope. Other 
forms of consciousness are objective in their rela- 
tion to it, but it is never objective to them. It 
may be overpowered by sensations, emotions, or 
passions, through its own weakness or their 
strength. It often is. But its attitude towards 
them, whether resisting or directing them, is al- 
ways essentially and necessarily active. It exists 
in no other form than the subjective form. It is 
inconceivable in any other form. If it is not 
active, it is not will. There is nothing in our 
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consciousness deeper. I(t underlies and overlies 
and permeates all other forms, and, moreover— 
what is of immeasurably more importance—it 
can, if need be, create them.” 


The consciousness of man, directed by his 
will, is co-extensive with the universe. In 
fact, it is larger than the universe, and in- 
definitely larger. It could take in a dozen 
universes, or a million. It has no dimensions; 
it is continuous; and it is one. If our wills 
are not free, the limitations must be attributed 
to our separate, material personalities, and the 
first step in the direction of a larger selfhood 
is to realize, despite appearances to the con- 
trary, that we are all one. “The difference in 
beings,” Dr. Bigelow declares, “is how much 
they realize of this universal consciousness. 
The process of evolution is the process of in- 
crease of the amount realized. The only thing 
that prevents a man from realizing the whole 
of it is the accumulated habit of countless 
generations of thinking in terms of self, that 
is, of the material self.” We read further: 


“This universal consciousness is what all ex- 
istence started from and is returning to. How 
easily it can be reached by organized beings de- 
pends on their place in the scale of evolution. The 
fish is farther from it than the dog, and the dog 
farther than we, and we farther than higher 
beings. The important thing to us is that, hav- 
ing evolved to the stage of human beings on 
our road to it, we can now see where we are 
going, and can greatly increase our speed if 
we like.” 


This reasoning tends toward something that 
the mind, in its present stage, cannot grasp. 
But there are analogies by which it can be 
dimly realized. Says Dr. Bigelow: 


“You are all more or less familiar with that 
extraordinary entity upon whose inferential exist- 
ence the lines of modern scientific research seem 
to converge, the interstellar ether, which seems 
likely to prove the ultimate form of matter out 
of which everything comes and into which every- 
thing must eventually return. You know the 
seemingly contradictory —_ that the hypothe- 
sis of its existence involves—how it is perfectly 
rigid and perfectly elastic, perfectly dense and 
perfectly penetrable, hot and cold, heavy and 
light, and so on as far as we like to go. But 
. . . all this simply means that the ether is 
unconditioned, an entity of no properties but of 
all possibilities, or, more exactly, not an entity at 
all, but an infinite possibility. 

“To our minds it may serve as a symbol of an 
idea we cannot well grasp without a symbol, the 
idea of unconditioned consciousness. 

“From this the universe has come. To this 
the universe and everything in it returns. We 
have come a long way up the scale of evolution 
guided by natural selection. We have come to the 
point where we can begin to do our own select- 
ing. We can understand something of the rules 
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of the game, and see something of the board in 
our immediate neighborhood, altho our conscious- 
ness is so cramped and shriveled and atrophied by 
long contact with the limitations of material ex- 
istence that we can barely and dimly realize the 
immensity of that which is at once our origin and 
our goal.” 


The important point is that we have a 
choice. We may take as much or as little as 
we choose. We may take the smallest part or 
the whole. But only the whole is free. Emer- 
son has expressed this thought in his memor- 
able lines: 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands, 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, ~~ oms, stars, and sky that holds them 
all. 


“Never, perhaps,’ Dr. Bigelow comments, 
“has the choice been better stated.” Bread, 
the symbol of the evanescent needs of daily 
physical life; kingdoms, of power; the stars, 
of the highest knowledge of material things; 
and the sky that holds them all, of the last and 
great alternative, the ultimate expansion of 
consciousness that knows neither limit nor 
boundary. “Only in this expanded conscious- 
ness,” we are reminded, “is the will free. Only 
in limited forms is its freedom hampered. The 
so-called necessity that seems to oppose it is 
made up of the limitations of personality and 
material existence.” The argument con- 
cludes: 


“There is a Japanese proverb that says, ‘There 
are many roads up the mountain, but it is always 
the same moon that is seen from the top.’ The 
Japanese themselves, with a liberality worthy of 
imitation, apply this saying to different forms of 
religious belief. The mountain may well typify 
matter, and the summit the highest accessible 
point on which a climber can stand and main- 
tain his separate individual existence in terms of 
consciousness drawn from the material world. 
This peak may be accessible by any religion, or 
without any religion; but Buddhism and _its 
genetically associated systems look beyond. The 
mountain top is the apotheosis of personal exist- 
ence, the highest form of consciousness that can 
be expressed in terms of separate individuality— 
a sublime elevation, where many a pilgrim is con- 
tent to pause. Below him are the kingdoms; 
above him are the stars; and kingdoms and stars 
alike are his. But it is not the end. Deeper than 
the kingdoms, and higher than the stars, is the 
sky that holds them all. And there alone is peace 
—that peace that the material world cannot give— 
the peace that passeth understanding trained on 
material things—infinite and eternal peace—the 
peace of limitless consciousness unified with lim- 
itless_ will. 

“That peace is NIRVANA.” 
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HENRY IRVING AS ELLEN TERRY SAW HIM 


HE quality which most distin- 
guishes Ellen Terry’s auto- 
T biography,* aside from its hon- 
esty, good-will and fun, is her 
critical acumen in all matters re- 
lated to her art. She understands the “sci- 
ence” of acting better than most of her fellow- 
actors, and she is gifted with an extraordin- 
ary power of critical detachment. To no one 
of her stage comrades does Miss Terry natur- 
ally give such long and sympathetic analysis 
as to Henry Irving (we omit the title, for Miss 
Terry does not seem to consider it worth men- 
tioning), and the result is a living presence in 
her pages. “Nothing yet written can com- 
pare with this book as a portrait of Henry 
Irving,” says Mr. A. B. Walkley in the Lon- 
don Times. “Just as she reveals herself, so 
Miss Terry reveals her great chief, in his 
strength of character, of brain, and, above all, 
of will; in his childlike simplicity and his 
equally childlike subtlety; his remoteness and 
reserve, and the life-long loneliness that these 
brought him; his hesitations and his great- 
ness; his fine courtesy and his domineering 
sel f-assertion. For those in the fu- 
ture who want to know Henry Irving the man, 
her book will be a necessary document.” One 
should add the actor also, for Miss Terry 
definitely pictures each character impersonated 
by him during her quarter of a century at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Henry Irving, indeed, was 
no happier in his great “leading lady” than in 
his present interpreter. 

The dominant personality of Irving “looms 
across” those years at the Lyceum, writes Miss 
Terry, “reducing all events, all feelings, all 
that happened and all that was suggested, to 
pigmy size.” Before that time she had seen 
very little of him, and he less of her. “I never 
thought that he would become a great actor,” 
she tells us. “He had no high opinion of my 
acting.” They had played together during one 
short engagement, in Garrick’s “boiled-down 
version” of “The Taming of the Shrew,” not 
successfully. Irving, as Petruchio, was in 
fact a melancholy failure. He was “stiff with 
face, and he was good as a naturally good 


*RECOLLECTIONS AND Reritections. By Ellen Terry. The 
McClure Company. 


vanity and self-consciousness; his eyes were 
dull and his face heavy.” Yet he had then 
been “toiling in the provinces for eleven solid 
years.” Only his “fierce and indomitable will 
which showed itself in application to his 
work” impressed Ellen Terry at the time. “I 
think this was the peculiar quality in his act- 
ing afterwards,” she writes, “a kind of fine 
temper, like the purest steel, produced by the 
perpetual fight against difficulties. Socrates, 
it is said, had every capacity for evil in his 
man could never be. Henry Irving at first had 
everything against him as an actor. He could 
not speak, he could not walk, he could not 
look. He wanted to do things in a part, and 
he could not do them. His amazing power 
was imprisoned, and only after long and weary 
years did he succeed in setting it free.” Irv- 
ing’s peculiar “genius of will,” she describes 
as follows: 


“For years he worked to overcome the dragging 
leg, which seemed to attract more attention from 
some small-minded critics (sharp of eye, yet how 
dull of vision!) than all the mental splendor of 
his impersonations. He toiled, and he overcame 
this defect, just as he overcame his disregard of 
the vowels and the self-consciousness which in 
the early stages of his career used to hamper and 
incommode him. His self was to him on a first 
night what the shell is to a lobster on dry 
ee 
“Even up to the last five years of his life, 
Henry Irving was striving, striving. He never 
rested on old triumphs, never found a part in 
which there was no more to do. Once when I 
was touring with him in America, at the time 
when he was at the highest point of his fame, 
I watched him one day in the train—always a 
delightful occupation, for his face provided many 
pictures a minute—and being struck by a curious 
expression, half-triumphant, half-despairing, asked 
him what he was thinking about. 

“‘T was thinking,’ he answered slowly, ‘how 
strange it is that I should have made the reputa- 
tion I have as an actor, with nothing to help me, 
with no equipment. My legs, my voice—every- 
thing has been against me. For an actor who 
can’t walk, can’t talk, and has no face to speak 
of, I’ve done pretty well.’ 

“And I, looking at that splendid head, those 
wonderful hands which he was holding out in 
a despairing gesture toward me, thought, ‘Ah, 
you little know!” 


In Miss Terry’s opinion, Hamlet was Henry 
Irving’s greatest impersonation, altho he him- 
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self would never admit it. He seems to have 
lacked almost entirely her critical detachment, 
and to have suffered the blindness of many a 
creative artist in regard to the relative value 
of his own performances. In playing with 
Edwin Booth, for instance, each actor alter- 
nating weekly the parts of Othello and Iago, 
Irving, whose Iago received “unanimous 
praise” (the first time such a thing had hap- 
pened in his career!) was determined to play 
Othello, regardless of the fact that he was 
condemned in the part almost as much as he 
was praised in Iago. “He screamed and rant- 
ed and raved,” writes Miss Terry, “lost his 
voice, was slow where he should have been 
swift, incoherent where he should have been 
strong.” But not until the very last night of 
the production did he “roll up the clothes that 
he had worn as the Moor, dash the bundle into 
a corner of the dressing-room, and say ‘Never 
again !’” 

In her description of Irving’s Hamlet, on 

the contrary, Miss Terry almost despairs of 
doing justice to his achievement in words. 
“What is it to say,” she exclaims, “that the 
cardinal qualities of his Prince of Denmark 
were strength, delicacy, distinction? 
When I read ‘Hamlet’ now, everything that 
Henry did in it seems to me more absolutely 
right even than I thought at the time.” She 
pictures him vividly in the part as follows: 


“His first entrance as Hamlet was what we call, 
in theatrical parlance, very much ‘worked up.’ He 
was always a tremendous believer in processions, 
and rightly. It is through such means that roy- 
alty keeps its hold on the feelings of the public, 
and makes its mark as a figure and a symbol. 
Henry Irving understood this. Therefore, to 
music so apt that it was not remarkable in itself, 
but a contribution to the general excited antici- 
pation, the Court of Denmark came on to the 
stage. . 

“At its tail, “when the excitement was at fever 
heat, came the solitary figure of Hamlet, looking 
extraordinarily tall and thin. . 

“He was weary; his cloak trailed on the 
ground. He did not wear the miniature of his 
father obtrusively round his neck! . 

“The hair looked blue-black, like the plumage 
of a crow; the eyes burning—two fires, veiled, 
as yet, by melancholy. But the appearance of the 
man was not single, straight, or obvious, as it is 
when I describe it, any more than his passions 
throughout the play were. I only remember one 
moment when his intensity concentrated itself in 
a straightforward, unmistakable emotion, without 
side-current or backwater. It was when he said: 

The play’s the thing, 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king, 
and, as the curtain came down, was seen to be 
writing ny * on his tablets against one of the 
pillars. 
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“I have seen many Hamlets—Fechter, Charles 
Kean, Rossi, Friedrich Haase, Forbes-Robertson, 
and my own son, Gordon Craig, among them, 
but they were not in the same hemisphere. I 
refuse to go and see Hamlets now. I want to 
keep Henry Irving’s fresh and clear in my 
memory until I die.” 


And yet Miss Terry admits that at all its 
best points Irving’s Hamlet was unfortunately 
“susceptible of absurd imitation”; adding in 
shrewd defence of his eccentricities: 


“Think of this well, young actors who are con- 
tent to play for safety, to avoid ridicule at all 
costs, to be ‘natural-—oh, word most  vilely 
abused! What sort of naturalness is this of 
Hamlet’s? 

O villain, villain, smiling, damnéd villain! 


Henry Irving’s imitators could make people burst 
with laughter when they took off his delivery of 
that line. And, indeed, the original, too, was 
almost provocative of laughter—ri htly so, for 
such emotional indignation has its ll as well 
as its terrible aspect. The mad—and all are mad 
who have, as Socrates put it, ‘a divine release from 
the common ways of men’—may speak ludicrously 
even when they speak the truth. All great act- 
ing has a certain strain of extravagance which 
the imitators catch hold of and give us the ec- 
centric body without the sublime soul.” 


Miss Terry is willing to count as failures 
Irving’s Petruchio, his Othello, his Macbeth, 
and his Romeo. But even here she qualifies, 
writing of his much ridiculed Romeo—“which 
had more bricks thrown at it than even my 
Juliet”: 


“I am not going to say that Henry’s Romeo 
was good. What I do say is that some bits of 
it were as good as anything he ever did. In the 
big emotional scene (in the Friar’s cell) he came 
to grief precisely as he had done in ‘Othello.’ 
He screamed, got slower and slower, and looked 
older and older. When I begin to think it over, 
I see that he often failed in such scenes through 
his very genius for impersonation. An actor of 
commoner mould takes such scenes rhetorically— 
recites them, and gets through them with some 
success. But the actor who impersonates, feels, 
and lives such anguish or passion or tempestuous 
grief does for the moment, in imagination, nearly 
die. Imagination impeded Henry Irving in what 
are known as ‘strong’ scenes. He was a 
perfect Hamlet, a perfect Richard III, a perfect 
Shylock, except in the scene with Tubal, where I 
think his voice failed him. He was an imperfect 
Romeo; yet, as I have said, he did things in the 
part which were equal to the best of his perfect 
Hamlet.” 


Irving’s egotism, his complete absorption in 
his own achievements, possibly to the detri- 
ment of her own, Miss Terry touches upon 
with characteristic delicacy and generosity. 
“He was an egotist,” she writes, “an egotist 
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of the great type, never ‘a mean egotist,’ as he 
was once slanderously described; and all his 
faults sprang from egotism, which is, after 
all, only another name for greatness. 

Perhaps it is not true, but, as I believe it to 
be true, I may as well state it: It was never 
any pleasure to him to see the acting of other 
actors and actresses. Salvini’s Othello I know 
he thought magnificent, but he would not speak 
of it.” She attributes this, however, not to 
jealousy, but to a simple disinclination to 
waste himself in appreciation of others. Miss 
Terry does not agree with Bernard Shaw or 
any of her critical would-be rescuers that her 
own art was sacrificed to Henry Irving’s am- 
bition. She thus puts herself on record quite 
unmistakably in the matter. “I have some- 
times wondered what I should have accom- 
plished without Henry Irving. I might have 
had ‘bigger’ parts, but it doesn’t follow they 
would have been better ones, and if they had 
been written by contemporary dramatists my 
success would have been less durable. ; 
Henry could never have worked with a very 
strong woman. I should have deteriorated in 
partnership with a weaker man.” 

Henry Irving was considered by many, 
especially here in America, a great stage- 
manager who could not act very well. In 
Ellen Terry’s memories he lives a very great 
actor who was a failure in stage management. 
That Irving made puppets of the members of 
his company (with the one great exception of 
his leading lady) can hardly be denied after 
reading her description of his methods of pro- 
duction. The Lyceum plays were Irving from 
beginning to end, and not the work of an 
association of players. “Heaven forbid I 
should attempt to instruct him,” said Moliére 
of one of his comedians. “Nature has given 
Mons. B. an instinctive comprehension of the 
part, which I should spoil in attempting to 
mend it.” Henry Irving, after three months’ 
solitary study of a new play, called a rehearsal 
and read the parts to the company (omitting 
Miss Terry’s) exactly as they were to be acted 
on the first night! “These readings,” writes 
Miss Terry, “which took place sometimes in 
the green-room or Beef-steak Room at the 
Lyceum, sometimes at his house in Grafton 
Street—were wonderful. Never were the 
names of the characters spoken by the reader, 
but never was there the slightest doubt as to 
which was speaking. Henry Irving swiftly, 
surely, acted every part in the piece as he 
read.” He next permitted the company to 
“compare parts,” after which came regular re- 


hearsals, Irving sole despot over every word, 
movement, or quiver of an eyelash. And this 
gentle despotism extended to every depart- 
ment of the theatre. His assistant stage-man- 
ager would call black white, white black, as 
Henry Irving dictated. Like all despotisms, 
it had within itself the seeds of failure. 

One notes, moreover, that Henry Irving in 
his choice of plays was “always attracted by 
fustian,’ and that as more and more pictorial 
clap-trap followed Shakespeare at the Lyceum, 
Miss Terry grew uneasy until, quoting from 
her note-book after the production of the 
ridiculous “Medicine Man,” she tells us: “If 
‘Manfred’ and a few such plays are to succeed 
this, I simply must do something else.” 

Yet she lingered at the Lyceum until Irving 
lost his hold on the management, a “farcical 
syndicate” replaced him, and, “Faust” being 
revived as a money-makér, someone (not Irv- 
ing) suggested that, as she was too old to 
play Margaret, she might try Martha! Irving, 
as a syndicate star, was a changed man, writes 
Miss Terry. “I mean,” she adds, “he gave the 
whole thing up to a producer. As an actor 
he worked as faithfully as ever.” But his 
health had begun to fail. And she points out 
to those critics who were always urging him 
at this time to undertake new plays by new 
playwrights: “In the face of the failure of 
most of the new work, and of his departing 
strength—and of the extraordinary support 
given him in the old plays . . . Henry 
took the wiser course in doing nothing but the 
old plays to the end of the chapter.” Once 
for all, to do away with misconception and idle 
chatter, she states: “Henry Irving did not 
treat me badly. I did not treat him badly. He 
revived ‘Faust’ and produced ‘Dante.’ ‘ 
I could not act in either of these plays. But 
we never quarrelled. Our long partnership 
dissolved naturally. It was all very sad, but 
it could not be helped.” 

The autobiography closes with the death of 
Henry Irving, told simply and movingly, in 
part as follows: 


“T realized how near not only the end of the 
chapter but the end of the book was when he 
was taken ill at Wolverhampton in the spring 


1905. 

“We had not acted together for more than two 
years then, and times were changed indeed. 

“I went down to Wolverhampton when the 
news of his illness reached London. I 
found him sitting up in bed, drinking his coffee. 
He looked like some beautiful gtay tree that I 
have seen in Savannah. His old dressing-gown 
hung about his frail yet majestic figure like some 

mysterious gray drapery. 
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‘ _ were both very much moved, and said 
ittle. 

“I'm glad you’ve come. Two Queens have 
been kind to me this morning. Queen Alexandra 
telegraphed to say how sorry she was I was ill, 
and now you-——’ 

“He showed me the Queen’s_ gracious 
message. . . . 

“‘What a wonderful life you’ve had, haven’t 
you?’ I exclaimed, thinking of it all in a flash. 

“‘QOh, yes,’ he said quietly, ‘a won- 
derful life—of work.’” 


Irving disregarded the Wolverhampton 
doctor’s warning never to play Matthias in 
“The Bells” again—a part which put a great 
emotional strain on his weak heart; and within 
twenty-four hours of his last stage death as 
Matthias he was dead. Ellen Terry writes: 
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“Yes, I know it seems sad to the ordinary mind 
that he should have died in the entrance to an 
hotel in a country town, with no friends, no rela- 
tion near him; only his faithful and devoted 
servant, Walter Collinson, whom—as was not his 
usual custom—he had asked to drive back to 
the hotel with him that night, was there. Do I 
not feel the tragedy of the beautiful body, 
for so many years the house of a thousand 
souls, being laid out in death by hands 
faithful and devoted enough, but not the 
hands of his kindred either in blood or in sym- 
pathye ... 

“I do feel it, yet I know it was more appro- 
priate to such a man than the deathbed where 
friends and relations weep. 

“Henry Irving belonged to England, not to a 
family. 

“England showed that she knew it when she 
buried him in Westminster Abbey.” 





HE corroding power of gossip fur- 
nishes the theme of one of the 
T most powerful plays that has 
been given in New York this 
winter. Its title suggests that 
“the world and his wife” delight in nothing 
so much as in talking scandal; and the burden 
of its message is that unfounded suspicions 
may in time breed their own justification. The 
play is an adaptation* by Charles Frederick 
Nirdlinger of “El Gran Galeoto,” a Spanish 
drama written more than fifty years ago by 
José Echegaray. The present production sig- 
nalizes Mr. William Faversham’s first appear- 
ance in the dual role of manager and star, and 
according to Louis V. De Foe, of the New 
York World, is the season’s most hopeful sign. 
“It has been a long time,” the New York 
Times adds, “since a play of more genuine 
power has been produced here, or one in 
which the general character of the production 
has been more evenly sustained.” 

The action of the drama takes place in the 
gossipy diplomatic circles of Madrid, and in- 
volves the inevitable triangle of husband, wife 
and one other. The novelty of Echegeray’s 
treatment lies in the fact that he makes the 
“other” a charming and poetic youth who 
adores the wife, but is guiltless of actual of- 
fence against the marriage law. “This 
woman’s soul was pure as the sunbeams— 
my heart as clear as the skies,” he cries, in 





*Soon to he published by Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 





“THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE’—A PLAY ON THE 
POWER OF CALUMNY 





the eloquent utterance with which the play 
closes. 

In the opening scene, the husband and wife, 
Don Julian and Donna Teodora, are shown 
in their home environment. It is a summer 
afternoon, and strains of music float in 
through the open window. Preparations are 
under way for a night at the opera, and 
Julian’s brother, Don Severo, and his wife, 
Donna Mercedes, have been invited to dinner. 
When Julian tells Teodora of the expected 
guests she pouts for a moment. “I was think- 
ing,” she says, “we'd be all by ourselves this 
evening—just you and I—and Ernesto.” 

During the course of conversation it trans- 
pires that Julian is seeking an appointment 
as Ambassador to the United States. For 
some mysterious reason the appointment has 
been held up. In talking the matter over with 
Teodora he declares: “I really don’t mind so 
much about myself, but won’t Ernesto be dis- 
appointed!” “You asked he be made First 
Secretary?” inquires the wife. “Not only 
asked—stipulated,” responds Julian. “And 
they agreed?” she says. “Yes,” he replies; “a 
little dissent at first—his youth and lack of 
diplomatic training—but I reminded the Min- 
ister the Government owed something to the 
son of Don Florio, whose devotion to Spain 
cost him his fortune. Had he made cause with 
her foes he would not only have saved his 
vast investments in Cuba, but increased them 
tenfold. The least they can do is to start 
Ernesto on a diplomatic career.” 
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Ernesto, it is evident, occupies a unique and 
favored place in this household. Julian has all 
sorts of unselfish plans for his future. He 
wants to help him financially, but is afraid 
that the young man’s pride will interfere. 
“You've been kindness itself to Ernesto,” says 
Teodora. “Why, if he were your brother—” 
“I’ve tried to, as if he were my son,” avers 
Julian. “No, no,” quickly responds Teodora, 
““brother’ will do—quite well enough.” Soon 
Ernesto enters. 


Juttan. Hello, Ernesto. 

Ernesto. (Bowing.) Julian—and Teodora— 
you got the book? 

Tropora. (Holding it up.) Thanks. 

Ernesto. Any news, Julian? 

Juuian. Nothing certain. We're waiting for 
Severo. If our plans fell through—would you 
mind very much? 

Ernesto. On your account, yes. 
not at all. 

Jutian. Why? 

Ernesto. For one thing, I’m too poor for the 
post. 

Jutran. Legation secretary? Nonsense! No- 
thing’s expected of you. You don’t ask people 
to dinners and dances—— 

Ernesto. No, but other people ask me to 
theirs—and gloves and cravats cost something— 
and cabs don’t grow on trees, 

Juttan. If you’d only look at matters sensibly 
and realize that whatever I may do for you—— 

Ernesto. (Jnterrupting.) Oh, yes, I know 
you were loyal friends—but, my dear Julian, I 
can’t accede further to your chivalrous, almost 
quixotic, memory of a favor long since passed. 
The companionship of all these months has more 
than repaid it. Without it I don’t know what 
would have become of me. My father and I were 
great chums, you know, and I didn’t think any- 
thing could ever begin to take his place in life, 
as you have. But now, I beg of you, offer me 
nothing more that I must refuse. 


On my own, 


After a while, Julian goes to his room, and 
Ernesto and Teodora draw together to read 
the book that he has given her. It tells the 
story of the opera they are to see together 
that night. 


Teopora. When the story gets lost in the maze 
of the music, you can set us right—you must 
know it by heart! 

Ernesto. (Pointing to the book which Teo- 
dora holds.) Yes—as it’s told there—in the 
“Inferno.” I read it very often. 

Teopora. (Looking at the pages.) Yes—this 
page shows—thumb-marked—and notes every- 
where—in the margin. Here you’ve written 
(Peers at the page.) “Poor Francesca!” “Poor 
Paolo!” And here—— 

Ernesto. (Reaching to take the book.) Don’t, 
Teodora—you'll hurt your eyes. 

Tropora. (Retaining the book.) No, I want 
to see the rest. (Starts toward the balcony.) 

Ernesto. Some other time; it’s getting dark. 


Teopora. (At the balcony window.) Light 
enough here—by the window. (Reading.) 
“Blameless—both’”—what does that mean? 

Ernesto. I forget now—idle, vagrant thoughts 
—scrawled, as I read. (Turns to take the book.) 

Teopora. (Drawing it away.) But why “Poor 
Paola”—“Poor Francesca”? You pity them? 

Ernesto. And don’t you? 

TEoporaA. No—I—yes—+}ity, 
“blameless”—No! 

Ernesto. They loved—greatly—“God-like” is 
Dante’s word. 

Teopora. And “God-like” they should have 
kept it—up there with the stars!—and not drag it 
down to earth—forgetting—disdaining—faith— 
loyalty—gratitude—pride. That was not “God- 
like” ! 

Ernesto. You are right, Teodora; but, now 
and then, Fate leads two weak humans, face to 
face, and says, “You twain are mates”’—“You be- 
long together body and soul.” And when that 
happens—as with Francesca and Paolo—faith, 
loyalty, pride are vain words. Love doesn’t heed 
them, nor hear them. When that happens—not 
only in poet’s fancy, but the humdrum of every- 
day life—the maid, nobly bred, guarded like a 
priceless pearl, runs away with the picador; a 
princess of the line takes up with her street 
fiddler; the queen leaves her throne for her 
ballad-monger—— 

Trorora. And they are “blameless”? 

Ernesto. Yes, because helpless. 


perhaps. But 


The room has been growing gradually 
darker, and at this juncture Don Severo and 
Donna Mercedes quietly enter. They over- 
hear some of Ernesto’s remarks, and shake 
their heads significantly. “Together—as 
usual,” exclaims Mercedes. Severo goes into 
the next room to see Julian, and Mercedes 
asks for a word with Teodora “alone.” She 
reproaches Julian’s wife for her recklessness 
and indifference to “what everyone thinks.” 
When Teodora asks for an explanation, Mer- 
cedes replies: “Is it possible you don’t know 
what they are saying—everybody in our world 
—and half Madrid besides? They say you 
are making a fool of Julian.” Teodora affirms 
that such talk is “ridiculous.” “Then you care 
nothing for Ernesto?” asks the sister-in-law. 
“T like Ernesto,” says Teodora, “like him bet- 
ter, I believe, than anyone else in the world. 
But I love Julian.” The conversation proceeds: 


Mercepes, You know, perhaps, Julian’s ap- 
pointment has been held up? 

Tropora. Yes, he told me. 

Mercepes. And the reason? 

Tropora. He doesn’t know— 

Mercepes. But Severo does—learned it just 
now at the Foreign Office. The gossip you make 
so light of—that you ridicule and despise—well, 
there they take it more seriously. You under- 
stand? 

TEODORA. 

MErcFrors. 


I begin to. 
At first they would tell Severo no- 














thing—the usual diplomatic excuses and evasions. 
“A mere delay”—they put it. When Severo in- 
sisted—there were intimations, none too nice— 
shoulder shrugs—lifted eyebrows; and then an 
attempt to make a joke of it all! 

Tropora. I can imagine that was enough for 
Severo! 

Mercepes. Yes. He demanded that they come 
out into the open and tell him exactly what this 
treatment of his brother means. He demanded 
the truth—and he got it! 

TEoporA. (Contemptuously.) The truth? 

Mercepes. Well, what they believe the truth. 
And in plain, blunt terms, without disguise or 
delicacy. Is that enough, Teo? 

Teopora. No; go on. 

Mercepes. The capital to which Julian would 
be accredited, they explained, prides itself on its 
prim and precise social order. They told of an 
ambassador, from a power much greater than 
Spain, practically given his congé because of some 
vague doubt regarding a member of his house- 
hold. The Ambassador showed his Emperor’s 
decree that proclaimed his protegée princess by 
title and heiress to all his estates. But even 
that didn’t satisfy his straight-laced censors; and 
Monsieur d’ Ambassadeur had himself transferred. 
Now do you understand? 

Teopora. (Bitterly.) More and more. Well 
enough! 

Mercepes. Why did Julian insist on Ernesto’s 
appointment—and why did you let him? With- 
out that everything would have gone well. They 
told Severo relations with the other country were 
still awkward, and the Government could not 
risk a contretemps. If here in Madrid, where we 
are not squeamish, this ménage is misunderstood, 
what chance to escape scandal over there? 

Tropora. If Julian should know! 

Mercepes. He must know. Severo’s come to 
tell him. 


Julian and Severo enter, talking vehemently. 
Soon Ernesto joins the group. “What’s hap- 
pened?” he asks. “It is the matter of Julian’s 
appointment,” Severo replies; “they threaten 
to withhold it entirely. And because of you.” 
Then follows this dialog: 


Ernesto. That trouble’s easily removed. I 
never wished the post for which Julian urged me 
—all along intended to refuse it. 

Severo. Then why didn’t you? 

Ernesto. One doesn’t decline a diplomatic post 
until it is offered; and I knew it would never 
come to that. I knew Don Alvarez’ influence 
would prevent it. 

Severo. He says your father ruined’ him in 
prestige and fortune. 

Ernesto. Yes, he did. That’s one of my 
proudest memories. Alvarez was of that precious 
crew of army contractors who sent our soldiers 
to Cuba and the Philippines with guns of tin in- 
stead of steel, with sand for powder, and stole 
their poor rations until they starved. My father 
brought him to book for it. Everyone knows 
that. 

Severo. Yes—and if it were only Alvarez—— 

Ernesto. Who else, then? 

Severo. A thousand others-—half the town-— 
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every man and women who has taken note of 
your position in this house. Surely, you have not 
been left in ignorance, 

Ernesto. Oh, no. 

Severo. (To Julian.) You see. (To Ernesto.) 
Then, even to you-——? 

Ernesto, Yes. 

Severo. And you didn’t strangle the wretch? 

Ernesto. I should have—only it was your son, 
Pepito. 

Severo. Better he. than another. 

Ernesto. (Jn a threatening tone.) 
perhaps, for you, 

Severo. What do you mean? What do you 
mean? 

Ernesto. I mean, Don Severo— (A? a glance 
from Teodora, as she goes out, he softens his 
tones.) I mean that what I heard from Pepito— 
some absurd, some petty—and all infamous— 
might better come from anyone else than one of 
Julian’s kinsmen. If I did not thrust the lie 
down the throat of him who only repeated it— 
carelessly, I know—half in jest, and with no 
conscious evil—it was because he was Julian’s kin. 
I could not be so patient a second time, even with 
Julian’s kinsmen. That’s what I mean, Don 
Severo. 

Juuian. And he’s right. (Severo starts as if 
angry. Julian continues more gently.) Oh, I 
know, your devotion to me—the honesty of your 
motive; but if out there shameless persons make 
a gutter frolic of the reputation of an innocent 
woman and two honest men, at least let us shut 
our door against it. Here, under my roof, I have 
my own eyes to look after my own affairs. And 
if need arises I have steel and my own right arm. 

Severo. And it will come to that if we let it 
go on. Stop it, I say—stop it where it is! 

Juuian. (Tensely.) That we shall, you may 
be sure! And in a way all Madrid will ring with. 

Severo. (Appeasingly.) No, no, no—that’s 
just what we must avoid. With calmness and 
prudence we must order this affair—like sensible 
men of the world—and not precipitate a new em- 
barrassment. There is no need here of passion 
or violence—the matter is not beyond repair. 
(Lightly.) As yet, it is nothing—really nothing! 

Ernesto. (With sardonic laughter.) “No- 
thing”? “Nothing,” indeed! To nag and torture 
him with doubts and suspicion—that is nothing? 

You hurry to him with every new invention of 
scandal and slander—but that is nothing! You 
din into his ears the malicious prattle of club, 
café, the very street corner—and that is nothing? 

You tell him he is threatened with shame and 
dishonor—destroy his peace of mind—kill his faith 
in everything he holds dearest and sweetest—the 

wife adored—the friend cherished—and that is 

nothing! You drag into his house the mire of 
the streets—stamp it on his hearthstone, and 
when you have maddened him by the infamy, you 
bid him to calm because it is nothing—really 
nothing! Look— (Pointing to Julian.) —his 
face drawn by anguish—and the tears we saw in 
Teodora’s eyes—these are nothing? 


Better, 


Ernesto decides to relieve the situation by 
departing from Madrid, and the second act 
shows him in his rooms “packing up.” He 
happens to speak of the fact that he has an 
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appointment with a steamship agent at the 
Alcazar Café, and he is warned against keep- 
ing it, on the ground that “Alvarez and his 
crowd” are always there, and likely to make 
trouble. Despite the warning Ernesto goes. 
The expected happens. He is publicly in- 
sulted by Alvarez, and challenges the man to a 
duel. During Ernesto’s absence from his 
rooms, Julian and Severo call. They find on 
the mantel a sealed letter from Teodora which 
Severo hints may be an appointment for a 
“rendezvous.” As a matter of fact it is no- 
thing of the kind, but Severo’s constant in- 
sinuations are beginning to make an impres- 
sion on the husband. “I’m not afraid of Teo- 
dora—of her love—her loyalty,” he says, “but 
I am afraid of myself—of you—and Mercedes 
—Pepito—afraid of what all this fear and 
doubt—suspicion—and questioning may work 
with her.” These depressing reflections are 
dispelled by the entrance of Pepito and his 
story of the altercation in the café. Julian 
immediately decides that the vindication of 
Teodora’s honor is his work, not Ernesto’s, 
He rejoices at the opportunity afforded him. 
“Good God,” he exclaims, “think of the relief 


“—the relief! Until this moment the calumny 


that was all about me, dogging my footsteps, 
invading my home, seated at my table, stalk- 
ing by my bed, pursuing me, asleep, awake— 
every minute of the day and night—until this 
moment, I could not reach it or lay hands on 
it. It was nothing—no one! Because it was 
everyone. But now, this subtle, elusive, pois- 
onous mist—the will-o’-the-wisp that stung me, 
escaped, and mocked me—now it has taken a 
body, shape and being, whom I can lay hands 
on and hold face to face! It is no longer a 
ghost—it’s a man—Alvarez! Do you wonder 
I am overjoyed?” Julian rushes off in search 
of Alvarez, and insists on immediate redress. 
Ernesto, however, is kept in ignorance of 
these important developments. 

While the duel is taking place in a studio 
adjoining Ernesto’s rooms, Teodora, who is 
also completely misinformed, and who imag- 
ines that a duel is impending between Ernesto 
and her husband,. and that she is the cause 
of it, appears at the door of Ernesto’s apart- 
ment. He has only just had time to read her 
note, which exhorts him at all costs to be 
patient and not to quarrel with Julian. “Where 
is Julian?” she eries. “I must speak with 
him—and you.” Ernesto tells her she is in- 
discreet in coming unattended, but she replies: 
“There was no other way—and I had to come.” 
The two are engaged in earnest conversation 


when suddenly a hubbub of voices is heard 
outside the docr. Then comes this sensational 
dénouement: 


Pepito. (Outside.) Open, there, Ernesto! 
Ernesto! 

Teropora. Pepito! It’s Pepito! (Looks about, 
as if to rush off.) 

Ernesto, (Stopping her; opens door leading 
to corridor.) No, no, no—remain where you are! 
It’s only Pepito. (Disappears into corridor. As 
he opens door at other end of corridor, a number 
of voices are heard in confused babble. Teodora, 
in panic, rushes into the bedroom.) 

(Re-enter Ernesto, followed by Pepito. Voices 
of others heard distinctly from end of corridor.) 

Pepito. They will bring him here—they fought 
like fiends. 

Ernesto. You betrayed me! You told me— 
you (Advances threateningly.) 

Pepito. Didn’t mean to—he made me tell. He 
flew. to Alvarez’s house. Dragged him here— 
with your seconds—forced him to fight! 

Ernesto. And Julian—how badly? 

Pepito. Mortally, I believe. (Looking around.) 
You’re alone? 
on Yes, yes! (To himself.) Thank 

() 

(Enter Julian, supported by his brother and the 
duel surgeon, followed by the two seconds, Acedo 
and Sanches, who remain by the door that leads 
to corridor.) 

Ernesto. Julian, that was my work. 

Jutian. Never mind, my boy. It is still for 
you to do—and better than I. (Supports himself 
against table.) 

Surceon. A couch, quick. He must not move 
another step. 

Severo. (Pointing to bedroom.) In there. 

Ernesto. Yes, here. (Opens door—sees, to 
his astonishment, that Teodora is there. Closes 
door abruptly, stands with back at door, obviously 
panic-stricken, and as tf to bar entrance.) 

Severo. (As if to lead Julian to bedroom.) 
Come, brother, 

Juutan. (Takes a step toward door; stops; 
gasps, as if in great pain; stops.) One minute, 
please—I can’t. 

Surceon. (Indicating a large chair.) Here— 
for the moment. 

Juttan. Yes, that’s better. (As he reaches the 
chair he utters a cry of pain; falls into the chair, 
as if in a faint.) : 

Teopora. (Rushing from room, impelled by 
Julian’s cry.) Julian! 

(Julian pulls himself together at the sound of 
her voice; stares at her as if dazed.) 

Tropora. (On her knees before him.) Julian, 
don’t you see me—Teodora, your wife? 

Juan. (Staring, as if into space.) My wife, 
here—No! 

Severo. Yes, brother, your wife! (Pointing 
to Ernesto.) And your friend! 


At the opening of the third act we learn 
that a second duel has been fought between 
Ernesto and Don Alvarez, and that the latter 
has been fatally wounded. Julian is hovering 
between life and death. Ernesto comes to 
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the house, frantically seeking an interview with 
him and with Teodora. who is in an agony of 
vacillation. Don Severo insults them both, 
and in the midst of a heated argument Julian 
enters from the sick room. His face is deadly 
pale; his eyes are glittering with fever. He 
sees Teodora and Ernesto standing together, 
and cries out in frenzy: “Together—as usual ! 
I knew I heard them. Why does everyone lie 
to me? Where are they going? Who stopped 
you—you traitors! You accursed——” He 
makes a threatening step toward them, but 
almost collapses. Ernesto passionately asserts 
his innocence of any wrong-doing, but Julian 
now is beside himself with jealous fears. Fin- 
ally he strikes Ernesto a stinging blow in the 
face; then totters and goes all to pieces, and is 
led back to his bed by his brother. This 
action quickly leads up to the culmination 
of the drama. 

F = 

Teopora. It was the madness of fever. You 
must forgive Julian. 

Ernesto. I love him for it; it makes the rest 
so easy. Only, to leave you here, alone with 
those pitiless—— 

TreoporA. Where are you going—what will you 
do? 

Ernesto. What is left me to do? 

Teopora. You'll not—— 

Ernesto. After that blow—you wouldn’t have 
me live? 

Teonora. Kill yourself—no, no! Fate took 
one life because of me—and for nothing, nothing, 
nothing! It shall not have another. Here—you 
remain—under my eyes—until this horror ends! 
Come! (Takes his hand. Ernesto drawing back.) 

Ernesto. Where? 

TroporA. To Julian, 

Ernesto. (Proudly turns) No. 

TroporaA. With me—in the clear light that 
comes with the end to guide every soul to its 
Maker he will see the truth—and tell us so. 
(Ernesto shakes his head.) 

TeonorA. He must tell us. (Taking his hand, 
leads him up to door.) 

Severo. (At the threshold.) Where are you 
going? 

TroporA. To Julian! 

Severo. You shall not. , 

Teopora. Don Severo, it is my right! 

Severo. (In measured tones.) You have no 
more right in this house. . 

Tropora. But you will let me see him—my 
husband. 

Severo. (Grimly.) Oh, yes. (Motions to door.) 
You may see what you have done. (Teodora 
passes him, stands long time, realizes Julian’s 
death, staggers back and falls on her knees.) And 
now—out with you! Pepito! 

Pepito. Yes, father. 

Severo. You have my orders. 

Perito. But, father-—— 

Severo. Show this woman the door! (Enter 
Mercedes. Pepito hesitates.) 

Severo. Do you hear me? 
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Pepito. (Turning to Mercedes, who has en- 
tered.) But my mother would rather—— 

Severo. Since you won’t—then the servants! 
(Places hand on bell cord.) 

Mercepes. Severo—the Donna Teodora was 
Julian’s wife. 

Severo. If you prefer, then J shall—— (Ap- 
proaches Teodora.) 

Ernesto. (Stepping between, in a quivering 
frenzy of wrath.) If you dare! If you dare 
so much as touch this woman! Since death it- 
self cannot shame you—nor stop you. You've 
had your way—your dull, stupid, cruel, pitiless 
way. In your ignorance, your folly, your vileness, 
you dared dishonor Julian’s wife. You shall not 
dishonor mine. Brave, noble gentleman tho he 
was, he could not guard his wife from you. You 
shall see how I can guard mine. 

Severo. (Turning triumphantly to Mercedes.) 
You hear—“mine!” No more need of lies now. 

Ernesto. Yes, because now, now, for the first, 
it is the truth! And, wonder of it all, your lies 
have made it the truth. Now, but never till now! 
. . . Ifdove had burned its way into my heart 
I’d have strangled it, or strangled myself, before 
a word passed my lips: I’d have plucked out my 
eyes before one gleam should betray me. Not 
even to myself, in the loneliness of night, would 
I have owned to such disloyalty. And so it would 
have gone to the end of life—to the end of time 
—so that we could face him—we two—through 
all eternity, unflinching, tho our very hearts 
shriveled with passion. (Turning to Teodora.) 
Come, Teodora! (She shrinks back as if fright- 
ened, hesitant, toward Mercedes.) Come! Now 
you are mine. Mine! mine! mine! 

Severo. Ah, now we have the truth. It is as 
we said—just as we said. 

Ernesto. Yes, now it is as you would have 
it. Never until this moment was there thought 
of love between us. This woman’s soul was pure 
as the sunbeams—my heart as clear as the skies. 
Teodora loved none but Julian. I was his loyal 
friend, ready to serve him to the death. (With 
uplifted hand.) And that I swear to the great 
judge before whom Julian is now gone to arraign 
her and me. So, too, it would have been to the 
end. But now! Now we are as you would have 
us—conscious of guilt, bold in shame. When the 
life warmth fled from the body of the slain 
Julian it kindled in our hearts the flames of the 
accursed passion. (Rushes to balcony and flings 
the doors wide open.) Go! Cry it from the 
windows and the housetops to all your neighbors 
—you and your kind. Say to them “Yes. we were 
right, they are lovers, Teodora and Ernesto— 
they confess it, without blame or blush.” And 
when they ask you who has wrought this—this 
marvel and infamy—you may answer them, “You 
have done it—and I, and that man there, and 
that one and that one—all of us, everywhere. We 
mixed the subtle poison and scattered it to the 
winds so that these two might breathe it in— 
to stifle conscience and stain the soul.” Yes, the 
triumph is yours—and you’ve done your hellish 
work well. Come, Teodora; they have given you 
to me, my sacred love, my eternal life. Hence- 
forth you rest in my arms, that strain to clasp 
you. They willed itso. They willed it so—and may 
all righteous heaven judge between them and us. 

(CurtAIN.) 





THE SPELL OF PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


“Now and then,” says Ernesto, in “The World and His Wife,” “fate leads two weak humans face 
to face, and says, ‘You twain are mates’—‘You belong together body and soul.’ And when that happens 
—as with Francesca and Paolo—faith, loyalty, pride are vain words. The maid, nobly bred, guarded 
like a priceless pearl, runs away with the picador; a princess of the line takes up with her street fiddler; 
the queen leaves her throne for her ballad-monger.” 
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LAUDER THE OPTIMIST 


At bottom Harry Lauder is ‘‘a gentle humorist who 
coaxes the squalid facts of life into something beautiful.” 


A KING OF THE 


Cre HE music-hall has its triumphs no 
less than the regular stage; and 

T Harry Lauder, the Scotch 
comedian, has come to America 

to show us that a vaudeville per- 

former can be a true artist. One must go back to 
the days of Albert Chevalier and his coster 
songs to find a parallel to the phenomenal suc- 
cess that Lauder has achieved. He started his 
career as a boy in a coal-pit, and has won 
his way to the top of the ladder by sheer grit 
and talent. Last September he appeared, by 
royal request, before King Edward. Andrew 
Carnegie is another of his admirers. In Lon- 
don to-day he is a vaudeville idol, and can fill 
two or three houses in a single evening. His 
vogue in this country is no less marked. He 











“I LOVE A LASSIE” 


Harry Lauder in the costume in which he sings his 
most popular.song. 


VAUDEVILLE STAGE 


has set all New York :humming his tuneful 
ditties. 

What is the secret of Harry Lauder? it is 
often asked. One astute expert who has his 
finger on the pulse of the public declares that 
it is in his Scots blood. Wherever he sings, 
Scotsmen rally round him, and the rest follow. 
“This may be a part of the truth,” says James 
Douglas, in M.A. P. (London), “but it is not 
sufficient to account for the vogue of Harry 
Lauder.” Other Scottish comedians have 
failed to charm the fickle music-hall public, 
and Lauder himself, when he first appeared in 
London, was laughed at, and forced to fight 
against anti-Scottish prejudice. What, then, 
is the secret of his success? Mr. Douglas 
replies; 
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“SHE’S MY DAISY” 


Harry Lauder as the rollicking soldier who sings a 
rollicking ditty. 


“In the first place, it is the man’s personality. 
He possesses that strange quality which Mr. 
Barrie calls ‘bloom.’ Just as the charm of a 
woman may be called the bloom on her, so the 
charm of Harry Lauder may be called the bloom 
on him. You feel the bloom on him as soon as 
he comes on the stage. He is queerly different 
from other comedians, just as Dan Leno was 
queerly different. He has the something more 
which distinguishes the great artist from the small 
artist. Other singers have the technical gifts, the 
voice, the gestures, the eccentricities of dress and 
make-up, but they lack the indefinable magic that 
transfigures them out of the commonplace, Other 
singers can achieve grotesquery, extravagance, 
caricature, drollery, whimsicality, mannerism, but 
they miss the strange beauty which fills these 
superficial artifices with meaning. There is a 
power in Harry Lauder . . resembling the 
power you find in Albert Chevalier. But it cuts 
deeper than Chevalier’s genius. Lauder lacks the 
plastic variety of Chevalier, the wonderful gift of 
painting character in various ways. But in some 
way he is more intensely human. He rouses in 

















“THE SAFTIE OF THE FAMILY” 
An unforgettable characterization of a half-witted Scotch 


you deeper emotions, He utters a more moving 
heart-cry.” 


In the art of Chevalier even at its best, Mr. 
Douglas continues, there is a touch of stagi- 
ness. His effects are cunningly veiled, but 
you feel that they are skilfully prepared. 
Lauder, on the other hand, is simple and spon- 
taneous. His effects seem to arise from a nat- 
ural vitality of the emotions. He fills you 
with a fresh sense of reality. He puts you 
into touch with life. “He is poignantly 
human, just as Robert Burns is poignantly 
human. There is it) his features and in his 
voice the common tumult of the common 
heart, the vague homely disturbance and 
trouble and tears anl laughter of the ordinary 
man with his ordinary work and his ordinary 
affections and his «rdinary failings. Harry 
Lauder comes straight from the people, and he 
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“THE SINGER WITHOUT A VOICE” 
So Ludwig Willner, the great German lieder singer, 


is sometimes called. His American recitals are taking 
the musical world by storm. 







sings the rough feelings of the people straight 
out of his heart.” To quote further: 






“He might serve as a model for a sculptor—a 
model of the great, rough, genial, good-humored 
multitude. He is the epitome of homeliness. His 
face is large and loose-featured, every part of it 
clumsily exaggerated, and yet heavily balanced 
and harmonized with the other parts. There is 
no stupid beauty in it, no symmetry, no softness. 
It is the face of a peasant or a laborer, with the 
robust rudeness of the earth in its uncouth angles 
and corners. In this way rocks and hills are 
made with a magnificent carelessness and brutal 
extravagance. His face is ludicrously original, as 
are the faces of peasants. You feel the horseplay 
of life in it. You know that it is not a copy but 
an original sketch, left unfinished and unsophisti- 
cated by the vigorous hand of nature. The fea- 
tures are quite primitive in their enormous sim- 
plicity of huge protuberances and fleshy wastes. 
The nose is more than a nose, it is a Bo ey 
The mouth is more than a mouth, it is an abyss. 
The cheeks are more than cheeks; they are 
prairies that laugh in a thousand furrows. The 
eyes are also built on a large scale, and the 
wrinkles of laughter radiate from them in an 
explosion of drollery. The ordinary face is small, 
and timid, and toned down. His face is gigantic- 
ally shameless, ar ere A naked, uproariously 
nude. It offers itself boldly to the eye. When it 
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smiles it smiles like a county or a hippopotamus. 
It is hard to resist a smile that rolls across 
acres, that billows over miles of creased flesh. 
The joviality of the earth breaks loose and comes 
out of it. The roaring fun of the eternal jest 
of life sounds in its convulsions. As you watch 
Harry Lauder you feel something rising inside 
you that warms you, and exhilarates you, and 
mellows you. It is the very sap of good humor 
which is the milk and honey, the sweetness and 
the light of life. It is the jolly force that makes 
the lambs gambol, and the kids frisk, and the 
colts scamper, and the puppies play the fool. It is 
humanity in touch with human nature, man in 
touch with life.” 






Finally, Lauder is an optimist. He paints 
life as a jolly business. There is not a breath 
of cynicism in his body. As Mr. Douglas 
puts it: 


“He sings the elemental simplicities with tre- 
mendous vigor—love, friendship and conviviality. 
His hold on the people is based chiefly upon his 
homely clean sentiment. His most popular song, 
‘I Love a Lassie,’ is a folk-song that has not a 
taint of sensuality in it. It is a lyric of homely 
love, the love of the peasant lad for the peasant 
lass, fresh and clear as the wind that blows 
across the bonny purple heather, ‘pure as the lily 
in the dell.’ The music-halls adore this simple 
love-song, for they are sworn worshippers of 
youth and the ideals of youth. They are children 
with a childish innocence of heart which eagerly 
responds to a picture of innocent love and roman- 
tic sentiment. They joyously turn from lower 
thoughts to the sweet image of ‘Mary, my Scotch 
Bluebell,’ which the singer has put into their 
hearts by some magic witchery of music. Harry 
Lauder has a wonderful gift of wistfulness. He 
can breathe a gentle yearning tenderness into the 
smoke-laden air of the tawdriest music-hall. 

“His humor and his tenderness are blended in 
a very curious way. Take, for instance, his new 
song, ‘He was very kind to me.’ He appears 
dressed as a poor Scots widow, grotesque in her 
bonnet and shawl. He paints her character to the 
life, and shows you her grief in the arms of her 
absurdity. There is no mawkish or maudlin sen- 
timent in this queer creature, but somehow or 
other he fills her with the pathos and the humor 
of life. ‘He was very, very, very, very kind to 
me.’ Into each ‘very’ he slips a new note of 
pathetic reminiscence, infinitely compassionate and 
delicate, until you do not know whether to laugh 
or to cry, and end in doing both. The subtlety 
with which he draws out of the commonest and 
tritest words a deeper meaning is extraordinary. 
It is the perfection of emotional hypnotism. At 
bottom Harry Lauder is a gentle humorist who 
coaxes the squalid facts of life into something 
beautiful. is laughter laughs with human 
nature, not at it. He makes you feel that life is 
queer but good, grotesque but glorious.” 


Lauder writes all his own songs. “The 
words an’ music,” he says, “always come to me 
together. I never took a music lesson in my 
life. But I’m always hearin’ tunes.” 
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LUDWIG WULLNER’S ASTONISHING ART 


FSOGAQHERE has come to America this 
winter, almost unheralded, a 
German singer whose perform- 
ances are taking the musical 
public by storm. His name is 

Ludwig Wiillner, and he stirs his audiences 
not so much by his power as a singer as by 
his dramatic and emotional intensity. He has 
come to be known, indeed, as “the singer with- 
out a voice,” which is only a way of saying 
that he triumphs in spite of the evident limita- 
tions of his singing voice. He started his 
career as an actor. 

Dr. Willner has a repertory of seven hun- 
dred songs. He sang at upward of a hundred 
recitals throughout Europe last season. His 
farewell recital in Berlin, a few weeks ago, 
was attended by three thousand people. In 
this country the appreciation of his art has 
been rising in a steady crescendo. His read- 
ing of Ernest von Wildenbruch’s “Witches’ 
Song,” to the accompaniment of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, created a veritable sen- 
sation. Marcella Sembrich and Louise Homer 
attended his second recital in New York, and 
“storms of applause like that at a Paderewski 
recital,” says H. T. Finck, of The Evening 
Post, “greeted each song.” The Musical 
Courier declares: “Nothing of the kind has 
ever been heard here, nothing with such intel- 
lectual control, with such exhaustion of tech- 
nical detail.” 

When Dr. Wiillner appears on the stage, 
the audience sees a unique figure. “Tall, 
slender, strong, his smooth-shaven face sur- 
mounted by fluffy hair of a sandy-blond color, 
he presents in his dark frock coat a picture 
that would attract attention anywhere.” He 
begins to sing. The first impression is one 
of disappointment. His voice seems far from 
adequate. Then the mind of the man, his mas- 
terly understanding and interpretation of the 
song, begins to communicate itself to every 
hearer. It is a wonderful victory of mind 
over matter. As H. T. Parker, of the Boston 
Transcript, puts it: 


“He can conduct and vary the long melodic 
line; he has learned the secrets of phrasing that 
breaks no tonal contour and yet adds significance 
and color to each sub-division of it; he is ex- 
pert in the general design of a song; he sees and 
adjusts the end from the beginning and sets each 
intervening detail in its true and characteristic 
place. Above all, he is a master of the highest 
and the finest art of the singer—that by which he 
colors and shapes his tones to ‘the mood or the 


passion of music and text, to whatever qualities 
give them poetic and emotional life and poetic 
and emotional individuality. He has searched 
deep into the emotional, the pictorial, the dramatic 
contents of his songs. He has analyzed them 
seemingly with the penetration of intellect; he has 
stirred them with the susceptibility of emotion. 
And the fused result of this analysis and this sus- 
ceptibility he communicates to his hearers with 
an extraordinary power until the content of the 
song is to them as it is to him. His means 
thereto are the imparting and kindling qualities 
of his tones, and the force, intellectual, emotional, 
and purely personal, of the man behind. Now and 
then his features change with the mood, the atmo- 
sphere or the passion of a song; often his body 
seems tense with the feeling he would impart. 
But actor that he is, he keeps himself within the 
limits of the art he has chosen. He acts with his 
tones,” 


Dr. Wiillner is a modern of moderns. Some 
of his greatest triumphs are won in the songs 
of Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. But he 
also reveres and interprets in his unique fash- 
ion the songs of Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Mr. Parker’s tribute procee?s. 


“And Dr. Willner can be vivid and aimost, 
precise in tonal characterization. The ear of the 
body and the ear of the imagination heard the 
voices of the two soldiers in Schumann’s song of 
‘The Grenadiers,’ heard them in a speech that was 
at once exalted and homely. Schumann’s musical 
tale of the soldier, whose bullet shot his friend, 
when all the others of the firing party had missed, 
sounded in Dr. Wiillner’s tones as tho Guy de 
Maupassant were recounting it. It was pictorial, 
for the listener saw the execution. It was wrench- 
ing, for he entered into the soldier’s passion of 
duty and regret. Are these things in Schumann’s 
music? We do not know, but Dr. Willner 
put them there, and answering emotion justified 
him. And the singer can be purely, innocently 
pictorial. He sang, for example, Hugo Wolf's 
truly lovely song of the princess, “fair as the 
May’ going with her train from the castle; her 
hood dances, her eyes dance, too—and how they 
dance in Wolf’s accompaniment !—and for raptur- 
ous love of her the gardener would fling his whole 
garden at her little feet. Dr. Willner beyond 
even Wolf’s piano, wrought the picture, wrought 
the mood. And so through much of his long list 
of songs to new emotions, new moods, new pic- 
tures, new characterizations, and all imparted by 
the puissant expressive quality, the visualiz.ng 
force, the truly creative impulse of his tones. 
Heard through them the man, the intellect, the 
emotions, above all, the power behind, were ir- 
resistible. He caught the audience into himself.” 


No small part of Dr. Wiillner’s success, it 
should be added, is due to his gifted accom- 
panist, the Dutch pianist, Coenraad von Bos, 
a player who seems to be unaware of technical 
difficulties, and who follows every mood oi the 
great singer with unerring instinct. 
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THE NOTED NEW SINGERS 


HESE are the days of phenomenal 
operatic progress in America. 
T New York now has its two 
opera-houses; Philadelphia has 
one; Boston is building its own; 
and there are rumors of more to come. The 
very flower of European musical culture is 
contributing to our advance. We despoil La 
Scala, of Milan, of its director and conductor. 
We take it for granted that Caruso and Bonci, 
Melba and Calvé, Tetrazzini and Mary Gar- 
den, should return to us season after season. 
And year by year we lure to our shores an 
increasing throng of new singers. 

This winter, Italy sends us Maria Labia; 
Spain, Maria Gay and Florencio Constantino; 
and Germany, Emmy Destinn. Of these Miss 
Destinn is undoubtedly the most gifted. As 
Mary Garden was the new, eminent, and strik- 
ing singing actress to appear in America last 
season, so now is Miss Destinn. 

For several years there have been plans to 
engage Miss Destinn. As long ago as the 


A GREAT INTERPRETER OF PUCCINI 


Maria Labia, the new dramatic soprano at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, has won some of her biggest stage 
successes in “Tosca” and “La Boheme.” She was 
chosen to open Mr. Hammerstein’s season both in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


OF THE SEASON 


days of Maurice Grau a contract was talked 
of. Nothing came of his design; but under 
Mr. Conried’s régime she was pre-empted for 
the Metropolitan, and now, in the first year of 
Gatti-Casazza, she actually comes. Miss Des- 
tinn is thirty years old, and in the prime of her 
powers. The number and variety of her parts 
is remarkable, ranging from Mignon to 
Salome, from Carmen to Donna Anna, from 
Madame Butterfly to Meyerbeer’s Valentine. 
She has sung for the most part in the Royal 
Opera in Berlin and Covent Garden in London, 
but has also appeared in Paris, in Monte 
Carlo, at Prague in her native Bohemia, and in 
other European cities. 

Emmy Destinn is described by a writer in 
the Boston Transcript as “a singing actress, 
in the truest and finest sense of the words.” 
That is to say, “she accomplishes her operatic 
characterizations, she discloses moods and 
emotions, traits and passions, she emphasizes, 
shades, and imparts by the art of song.” The 
same writer continues: 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTIC VISITOR 
SINCE MARY GARDEN AND TETRAZZINI 


Emmy Destinn has come to America with a reputation 
as the leading German soprano, and she is living up to it. 
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“She has the precious and unique re- 
source of the operatic actress, the exalted and 
puissant speech of expressive song, and thereby 
she imparts what she would. No such mistress 
of the art of coloring true song with the sugges- 
tion and definition of character, with the qualities 
of mood, with the forces of emotion has come to 
our stage since Mme. Calvé appeared in it in her 
nearly forgotten prime. The voice with which 
Miss Destinn sings is the voice of Aida, of Nedda, 
of Carmen, of Butterfly, of Senta, of Donna Anna, 
of whatever is her part for the night. It has the 
same changeful and individualizing quality that 
is one of Miss Farrar’s best traits. In Miss Des- 
tinn’s tones, by the miracle of operatic acting as 
she, as Mr. Renaud, as Miss Ternina and a few 
others have practised it in our time, is the clear 
denotement of character, the clear impartment of 
communicating mood and moving emotion.” 


At the Manhattan Opera House the reigning 
attraction among the new-comers is Maria 
Labia. She hails from Venice, and during the 
past four years has been singing at the 
Komische Oper in Berlin. Her first appear- 
ance was made in “La Bohéme,” and some of 
her greatest successes have been won in Puc- 
cini’s operas. Of her art in “Tosca,” as re- 
vealed on the opening night at the Manhattan, 
a writer in The Theater Magazine says: 


“She made the audience realize that she is a 
young woman—she is but twenty-five—with re- 
markable temperament, with unusual histrionic 
ability, and with ‘brains’—that quality which en- 
ters so rarely into the makeup of most opera 
singers. The voice is not flawless by any means, 
but it has the ring of youth, and it is made the 
vehicle for dramatic expression. The sheer mak- 
ing of pretty tones is not the aim of this singer— 
so much was obvious—the aim and intent seemed 
to be the voicing of the meaning of the words of 
the text. She even resorts to the spoken word at 
times in order to carry home her intensity of 
purpose. Maria Labia undoubtedly has _ great 
talent, and she is a welcome addition to the list 
of artists singing here. Dramatic sopranos are 
rare as the proverbial molars of hens, so let us 
rejoice that we have one new singer who com- 
mands attention and admiration, This artist is to 
be reckoned with seriously, and she will doubtless 
prove her claim to further greatness before the 
season ends.” 


Among the new tenors of the season, Flor- 
encio Constantino stands out most promin- 
ently. He has been a star of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, but has never sung in New 


- York until the present winter. His debut in 


“Rigoletto” has been greeted with enthusiasm. 
“He has a voice of lovely quality,” says the 
New York Sun, “and he sings in the style 
most popular with the Italians of to-day. 
with periodic alternations of full and mezza 
voce, with many charming morendo effects 
and other ornaments of lyric art.” The New 
York Times adds: “Oscar Hammerstein has 
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Photograph by Mishkin. 
CONSTANTINO—MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW 
TENOR 
obtained a tenor of whom New York may ex- 
pect much. His voice, tho not in volume as 
large as that of Caruso, is pure in tone, bril- 
liant, and of a peculiar caressing quality that 
eminently fits it for lyric roles.” 












































Science and Discovery 








A NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR’S INDICTMENT OF THE 
BIG BATTLESHIP 


HAT most eminent of living na- 
val constructors, Sir William H. 
T White, who for years was the 
chief designer of Great Britain’s 
warships, has lent the weight of 
his name to an attack upon the universal pol- 
icy of building monster floating forts of the 
Dreadnought type. This type of naval unit, 
he insists, is the result of a fundamental fal- 
lacy detrimental alike to such essential feat- 
ures in a squadron as homogeneity, mobility, 
offensive armament and power to remain at 
sea on blue water for a great length of time. 
Bad as the outlook is, according to this naval 
expert, it is made worse by the circumstance 
that underlying the recent increase in size 
of battleships is the assumption of a necessity 
for successive additions to the size and cost 
of individual units. Yet, says Sir William 
White, cooler heads, familiar with naval his- 
tory, express doubts of the wisdom of recent 
changes, refuse to accept as conclusive the 
present universal adoption of the big-ship 
idea, and urge reasons for reconsideration of 
a policy hastily adopted and sure to involve 
“most serious consequences” if it is followed 
too slavishly. 


The all-big-gun-battleship policy, we are 
told, is based on the assumption that the con- 
centration in each “capital” ship of an ex- 
ceptionally powerful armament, in associa- 
tion with strong defense, high speed and great 
coal endurance, is essential to success in fu- 
ture naval engagements. But, notes Sir Wil- 
liam, it involves immensely increased expen- 
diture on each unit, while “it fails to provide 
safeguards against some of the most serious 
risks incidental to modern naval warfare.” It 
makes it difficult to provide the number of 
ships required for national defense. 

To avoid the inference of prejudice, Sir 
Wiliam endeavors to state fairly altho briefly, 
the “case for monster warships.” Two ideas, 
he points out, dominate all recent warship 
design. The first is that higher speeds than 
those hitherto accepted must be secured in 
battleships and armored cruisers and that for 
both tactical and strategical reasons this in- 
creased speed, associated with large fuel sup- 
plies, will add to fighting efficiency. The sec- 
ond dominating idea in warship design now 
is that armaments should embody the single- 
calibre big-gun principle, each “capital” ship 
carrying eight to twelve heavy guns, widely 
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AMERICA’S REPLY TO THE 





BRITISH CHALLENGE 


The United States battleship North Dakota is the most powerfully armed and armored vessel ever laid down 


for an American squadron. 


William White, the expert in construction, affirms his skepticism on the subject of her offensive power. 


She represents the all-big-gun-battleship theory of naval architecture, although Sir 


It is 


&@ great mistake, says this eminent authority, to build battleships of such immense size. 
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distributed, adequately protected and placed 
high above water. Defense against the at- 
tacks of torpedoes is to be provided by means 
of numerous small guns which are given only 
shield protection in most cases but in others 
are placed in lightly armored batteries or 
casemates. But to realize either of these fun- 
damental ideas, complains Sir William, it is 
necessary to accept a serious increase in size 
and cost as compared with preceding types of 
warships. To give effect in a single ship to 
both these ideas inevitable exaggerates that 
increase. 

Considering, now, the instance of the 
Dreadnought, reports of her trials all indicate 
that the intentions of the designers, as re- 
gards the points mentioned, have been realized. 
These trials, it must be noted, were made 
at normal draught and at a displacement of 
about 18,000 tons. If the ship had been tried 
at a draught corresponding to the same “sink- 
age” as has been usual in preceding British 
battleships, her displacement would have been 
nearly 21,000 tons. For eight hours the 


Dreadnought is said to have maintained a 
speed of over 21 knots and for four runs, on 
the measured mile, to have maintained nearly 
22 knots. As she developed about eleven per 


cent. more horse power on the measured mile 
than she did on a continuous eight hours’ trial, 
these published results are not discordant. If 
she had been tried at a displacement of about 
21,000 tons the speed for eight hours would 
have been 21 knots as nearly as can be esti- 
mated. Preceding British battleships have at- 
tained speeds of nineteen to nineteen and a 
half knots on their eight hours’ trials. The 
Dreadnought, therefore, has an advantage of 
one and a half to two knots under similar 
conditions of trial, and the use of the steam 
turbine accounts for no small part of this 
gain. She has also made an experimental 
cruise of about ten thousand knots with most 
satisfactory results, averaging about seventeen 
knots on trans-Atlantic passages. The vessel 
undoubtedly possesses high speed and very 
large fuel-endurance; but in obtaining the lat- 
ter quality and in keeping the normal dis- 
placement below 18,000 tons, her sinkage to 
deep load draught has been made exceptionally 
great. 

Whether the gain of one and a half to 
two knots in speed gives strategical and 
technical advantages commensurate with the 
increase in cost and the drawbacks incidental 
to an exceptionally deep draught when laden, 
still remains a matter of doubt. Many high 


naval authorities, British and other, contend 
that it does not. After careful study of what 
has been written on both sides, Sir William 
White is of opinion that the case in favor of 
the higher speed has not been made out, “even 
on strategical considerations.” On the tac- 
tical side the argument in its favor he pro- 
nounces “relatively weaker.” For single ship 
actions a difference of one and a half to two 
knots in the maximum speed attainable has 
been demonstrated to be unimportant in rela- 
tion to other qualities. For fleet actions its 
relative importance is less than for single 
ship engagements. 

We now come to the second cause of in- 
crease in size and cost of recent warships— 
the adoption of a principal armament con- 
sisting entirely of numerous heavy guns in 
association with an “anti-torpedo” armament 
of small guns. 

If it were true, as is asserted by advocates 
of the all-big-gun-battleship, that the type of 
heavily armed ship were a match in fighting 
efficiency for two or three ships each carrying 
four twelve-inch guns, there would, of course, 
be great economy in the large increase in 
dimensions and cost of individual ships which 
the new armament involves: Says Sir Wil- 
liam: 


“The arguments used in support of this conten- 
tion are delightfully simple, and run as follows: 
Future naval actions will be fought at long ranges 
—7,000 to 10,000 yards. The swifter ship or fleet 
can select its range and relative position. A fleet 
of Dreadnoughts would select a long range at 
which guns smaller than 12-inch would practically 
do little harm, because they could not perforate 
armor of even moderate thickness. Consequently 
only 12-inch guns will count in future, and the 
number of 12-inch guns carried is a practical 
measure of the relative gun-power of rival ships. 
The Dreadnought type can bring eight 12-inch 
guns to bear on each broadside, four or six di- 
rectly ahead and astern; their predecessors can 
only bring four 12-inch guns to bear on each 
broadside and two directly ahead or astern. 
Therefore the Dreadnought is to be considered 
equal in gun power to two or three King Ed- 
wards. In fact, all preceding types are said to 
be disclassed and made obsolete by the advent of 
the ‘big gun single-calibre’ type. 

“The flatter trajectory and greater accuracy of 
12-inch guns at long ranges is used as an addi- 
tional argument against the adoption of lighter 
guns, and especially against 6-inch guns. It is 
undoubted that large-calibre guns surpass smaller 
guns in accuracy when tried on experimental 
ranges; it is indeed a scientific necessity that this 
should be so. On the other hand, facts of ex- 
perience, gained in battle-practice at long ranges, 
show that under conditions which prevail in naval 
gunnery the 6-inch gun proves more accurate than 
the 12-inch. even at long ranges, and makes 2 
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greater percentage of hits to rounds fired. In- 
dividual blows, of course, are vastly lighter than 
those of the 12-inch, but the numbers of hits made 
in a given time by the 6-inch guns are very much 
greater. If ‘weights of metal’ corresponding to 
the number of hits made by guns available on one 
broadside in a given time, in a vessel like the 
Dreadnought, be compared with the correspond- 
ing ‘weight of metal’ for the number of hits made 
by a ship of the King Edward class at long range, 
it appears that the King Edward class has a con- 
siderable superiority. It may be granted that this 
method of comparison is not a satisfactory mea- 
sure of relative powers of attack. On the other 
hand, it is equally unsatisfactory to concentrate 
attention on armor perforation as is done by ad- 
vocates of big-gun armaments, and to throw out 
of account the greater and more destructive ‘vol- 
ume of fire’ from 6-inch, 8-inch, and 9.2-inch guns. 
Every modern warship, including the Dread- 
nought type, is highly vulnerable over large areas 
of the sides, and many vital parts of the arma- 
ment lie open to effective attack by 6-inch guns. 
In the Dreadnought, for example, when floating 
upright in still water at the load draught given by 
the Civil Lord, the conditions of armor-defence 
to buoyancy and stability are as follows: Over 
about three-fourths of the length from the bow 
there is a strip (or belt) of armor rising about 
four feet above water; varying in thickness from 
8 to 6 inches, and having a total area about 1,600 
square feet in each side. From the after end of 
this belt to the stern there is 4-inch side armor, 
but at the load draught this thin armor is awash 
or under water. The sides above the armor are 
formed of thin steel plating, and are unprotected. 
The area of the unprotected target to the upper 
deck (neglecting superstructures) is about three 
to four times'as great as that of the armor, and 
from its position in relation to still water, the 


armor belt is less likely to be hit even when the 
ship is at rest and upright. When the ship steams 
or turns in smooth water she causes considerable 
motion in the water surrounding her, and portions 
of the narrow armor belt will be frequently under 
water. At sea, even in moderate weather, the 
wave motion past the ship and her own rolling 
and pitching motions will constantly submerge the 
side armor, and involve the frequent rise of the 
water high upon the thin sides above the armor. 
Injuries to this unprotected area must conse- 
quently involve the admission of quantities of 
water above the protective deck, and lead to con- 
sequent losses of buoyancy and stability, with 
possibly disastrous results to the vessel, altho her 
armored portions may remain intact.” 


If the heavy guns and their protecting ar- 
mored barbettes and turrets are carried at 
a great height above water—as they are in 
the all-big-gun-battleship—then the centre of 
gravity is raised correspondingly and the 
capability of the ship to maintain her sta- 
bility when the thin sides are damaged in ac- 
tion will be correspondingly reduced. Now, 
obviously, six-inch quick-firing guns, firing 
high explosive shells with large bursters, are 
most effective weapons against unprotected 
sides and superstructures in a vessel defended 
in the manner described. Their fire, even at 
long range, will rapidly wreck the unarmored 
sides and superstructures, giving free admis- 
sion of the sea to the interior, and cause 
serious alterations in buoyancy, stability and 
maneuvering powers. This is no fancy pic- 














THE FIRST BATTLESHIF IN THE NEW NAVY WITH A MILITARY MAST 


The Idaho, here shown, is a thirteen thousand ton vessel, and is remarkably formidable for her displace- 
ment. She has exceeded her contract speed of seventeen knots, and may be described as the type of vessel 


between the big battleship school of naval construction and the 


fast little boat” theory. 
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ture, insists Sir William White, for the battle 
of Tsushima furnished ample illustrations of 
its truthfulness. All accounts practically agree 
in this: the heavily laden Russian battleships 
which were sunk by gun fire foundered because 
of the entry of water through openings in the 
thin sides above the armor and not because 
of perforation of the armor. This lesson, says 
Sir William White, is a most significant and 
timely one. 

Further, in all modern battleships the side 
armor is carried only five to six feet below 
the normal water line. The bottoms below 
the side armor are formed of thin steel plating. 
The risk of damage by gun fire to the bottom 
plating when “emerged” by the rolling or 
pitching motions of a vessel or by the passage 
of waves along her sides, is, therefore, com- 
mon to all ships. It is not negligible, as was 
demonstrated during the Russo-Japanese war. 
But experience does not support the view that 
the dangers resulting from it are comparable 
with those accompanying injuries to the sides 


THE 


GAIN and again has the factor to 

which Dr. Lyman P. Powell re- 

A fers as reiterated suggestion 

founded upon faith sufficed to 

break up the most obstinate in- 

somnia. Dr. Powell has spent several years in 

experiments with insomniasts. He has studied 

the science of sleep, or the art of sleep, as he 

prefers to call it, by means of experiment upon 

patients whose cases seemed hopeless. Never- 

theless, Doctor Powell is not a physician but 

a clergyman—rector of St. John’s Church in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

One man on the verge of suicide from in- 
somnia went home from his first treatment by 
the new technic and slept soundly for several 
nights thereafter, as appears from Dr. 
Powell’s study of this method. Another man 
on whom a heart-breaking disappointment had 
swept down without a word of warning went 
home to sleep eight hours and a half for the 
first time in many nights. A trained nurse so 
long on night duty that she had “slipped her 
sleep cog,” to the demoralization of her entire 
nervous system, slept normally again after but 
one visit to the insomnia clinic.* 


Now for the specific treatment. Seated at 





*Tue Art or Naturat Sezer. 


r By Lyman P. Powell. 
utnam, . 


above water. Projectiles that penetrate below 
water seem to be an established success. The 
development of the submarine mine within 
the past few years is a serious peril to en- 
counter which no adequate facilities are pro- 
vided in the all-big-gun-battleship. 

Much, too, that has been written about the 
all-big-gun-battleship leads to the popular no- 
tion that twelve-inch guns are not merely the 
only or chief means of offense, but that they 
themselves enjoy immunity from injury in 
battle. It is important to state, therefore, that 
twelve-inch guns are permanently exposed 
outside the armored shields or turrets pro- 
tecting their loading and working mechanisms. 
Experience has proved that these exposed por- 
tions of heavy guns are liable to serious in- 
jury by the fire of six-inch guns. It is on 
record that splinters from high explosive shells 
fired by six-inch guns during the Russo-Jap- 
anese war wrought havoc in vital parts of ar- 
mored ships, such as conning towers, and did 
great damage to signalling apparatus. ! 


“SUGGESTION CURE” 


OF INSOMNIA 





Courtesy G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
A RESTORER OF SLEEP 


Rev. Lyman P. Powell, an Episcopalian rector in Massa- 
chusetts, has become an expert on insomnia through a 
suggestion method of treatment. 
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ease in the reclining chair before the smolder- 
ing fire with curtains drawn, the patient is 
taught to relax his muscles, the cortical layer 
of the brain is quieted by soothing sugges- 
tions, and then, standing behind the chair, the 
effecter of the cure—he is called an Em- 
manuel worker—begins his therapeutics some- 
what thus in a low monotone: 


“You are now relaxed in body and quieted in 
mind. You are to let your thoughts languidly 
follow mine expressed in words. Do not offer any 
mental opposition. I shall say nothing which your 
mind will not instinctively accept and cherish. 

“Fix your thoughts on God. Think of him not 
alone as the all-Father but also as the universal 
mind in which your mind exists exactly as each 
individual thought floats in your mind. Think of 
him not merely as your Heavenly Father, but 
also as the Universal Spirit on which your soul 
depends for every breath of spiritual life just as 
your body is dependent for its every breath of 
physical existence on the air you breathe. Believe 
that in this larger, higher, truer sense, in Him we 
live and move and have our being. 

“Now universal mind or universal spirit is 
wholesomeness and love, harmony and power. 
Realize that when your soul breathes in the atmo- 


“PREPARATION FOR 


THE 
OTHING illustrates the prevailing 
misconception of the law of 

N heredity so lucidly, affirms the 

2 eminent British scientist, Sir 
Ray Lankester, as the idea that 
parents can transmit to their offspring quali- 
ties which they have “taken up” or acquired. 
This absurd notion, as our authority deems 
it, even goes to the length of a delusion that 
the cultivation of “great qualities” at specified 
times on the part of a father or a mother will 
tell upon the offspring. The truth is, observes 
Sir Ray Lankester, that no practice of that 
kind, continued for indefinite generations, 
could possibly transmit any sort of quality to 
any sort of offspring, altho, of course, it is 
quite useless to say so, for the delusion is 
quite too firmly rooted to be banished from 
some types of mind. Much that finds its way 
into print, for instance, on the subject of 
preparation for motherhood becomes, in the 
light of what this scientist say, inane. 

It is very difficult, however, adds Sir Ray 
Lankester, to persuade people to abandon the 
notion, for instance, that a man who has 
drunk good wine and conversed with interest- 
ing people -will, as a direct result, transmit 
something which he has “cultivated” or ab- 


sphere in which it lives it breathes in wholesome- 
ness and love, harmony and power. But it is 
possible, in the exercise of the free will with 
which you are in the nature of the case endowed, 
to fill up the soul with morbidness and selfish- 
ness, disunity and weakness, so that there is no 
room in it for God’s wholesomeness and love, 
His harmony and power.” 


In most cases, of course, more than one 
treatment is necessary, and it is unnecessary 
to say that there is no charge of any kind 
connected with its administration. But at 
every stage the patient’s co-operation is of the 
utmost consequence. In fact, the cure can 
never be effected without it. To faith rein- 
forced by the worker’s suggestions must be 
added the auto-suggestions of the patient. He 
must will to keep the loving attitude towards 
God and man. He must cease to worry about 
sleep. He must never mention his symptoms 
to anyone except the worker who is treating 
him. He must cultivate unconcern about him- 
self. He must keep on saying to himself the 
whole day long: It does not matter at all any- 
how. 


MOTHERHOOD” 


FALLACY 


sorbed from the good wine or the good people 
to his offspring, and that a “faculty for this 
art or that virtue or the other accomplishment 
cultivated by generation after generation is 
increased thereby and transferred as it were 
into the very vitals of the race—the repro- 
ductive germs which each individual has with- 
in him. To quote from a study of heredity 
just issued from the press of the Putnams by 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, “nature sup- 
plies the stimulus for the expression of the 
moral inheritance,” and education, at best, is 
a mere development of the qualities brought 
out and not put in. Hence, to go back to what 
Sir Ray Lankester says, there is no truth what- 
ever in the “fancies” behind the preparation 
for motherhood fallacy: 


“The only way in which a quality, good or bad, 
desirable or undesirable, is intensified, made in- 
herent and dominant in a race or strain of family, 
is by selective breeding—selection due to natural 
rejection of those individuals not possessing the 
quality, or to artificial rejection of such individ- 
uals by the stock owner and breeder. No human 
maker of breeds—whether of cattle, horses, birds 
or plants—ever yet proceeded by exercising, feed- 
ing, educating, or otherwise manipulating his sires 
and dams; he simply selects those as parents 
which by natural variation have the quality, more 
or less, which he desires, and he destroys or 








sterilizes those which fail to satisfy his require- 
ments. He is perfectly confident that in this way 
he can ensure the reproduction and exaggera- 
tion or dominance of the characteristics which he 
desires; he knows that he cannot obtain a ‘strain’ 
or ‘breed’ by any treatment, any feeding, or edu- 
cation of those which are born without the nat- 
ural, innate possession of the desired quality, in a 
more or less marked degree. Once the charac- 
teristic turns up as a congenital variation, it can 
be intensified by coupling its possessor with a 
mate of like quality; but both sire and dam have 
to be rigidly selected with this purpose in view. 
Such methods are not adopted in human families, 
even Royal ones.” 


? An ideal instance of the delusion respect- 
ing the influence parents are supposed to exert 
through heredity upon the dispositions of their 
children is afforded, says Sir Ray Lankester 
further, by the newspaper paragrapher who 
refers to “the kingly caste.” This caste is 
presumed to have characteristics peculiar to 
itself owing to what is mistakenly assumed to 
be a Darwinian law. A race of men and 
women who for generations did as they 
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pleased, always lived on good food, never 
tasted bad wine, always conversed with inter- 
esting people, and were educated morally and 
intellectually to the utmost, would not, says 
Sir Ray Lankester, acquire any trait suscep- 
tible of transmission to offspring. How vastly 
more ridiculous is the impression that parents 
can in a day or a week acquire traits sus- 
ceptible of such transmission! 


“The main doctrine which Darwin and his 
followers have established is that neither castes 
nor families of higher or lower living things, in- 
cluding man, acquire any new characteristics by 
exposure to special circumstances or by consum- 
ing finer or coarser food, which can or do become 
innate or fixed in the race. The individual may 
be improved or depraved, enlarged or enfeebled, 
by the conditions of his individual life, but he 
cannot transmit the qualities—the improvement, 
the depravity, the enlargement, or the dwindling 
—which have been thus attained by him to his 
offspring. The race cannot be changed in this 
way. All the parents can transmit is the quality 
which they themselves have inherited of resist- 
ing or of collapsing.” 





THE BAFFLING 


HERE are few branches of experi- 
mental inquiry, observes Pro- 
7 fessor A. O. Rankine, of the 
department of physics at Uni- 
versity College, London, which 
have so uniformly failed to disclose definite in- 
formation as that which has aimed at deter- 
mining, by wholly terrestrial methods, the mo- 
tion of the earth through space. It is, of 
course, possible by means of astronomical ob- 
servations to find out how the earth moves 
relatively to the sun or other heavenly bodies; 
but there is no reason for regarding any one 
of these more than another as fixed in space. 
No meaning can be attached to numbers speci- 
fying the movements of a body unless the sys- 
tem with reference to which measurements 
are made is also known. The selection of the 
particular system of reference is a matter of 
choice. Nevertheless, when considering stel- 
lar and planetary motion, it is surely desirable 
to choose something less arbitrary than the so- 
called fixed stars. It has become customary 
to regard the ether as a suitable and most 
natural standard structure relatively to which 
all motion of matter should be defined. 
The nature of the ether is at present, in the 
main, hypothetical. It is postulated in order 


to account for the propagation of light and 





MYSTERY OF THE ETHER 


other electro-magnetic waves through space; 
but of its actual structure and the exact 
method by which these effects are carried 
through it, nothing is known with certainty. 
It is sometimes convenient to think of it as a 
frictionless fluid filling all space, or at other 
times to suppose it possessing the properties 
of a perfectly elastic solid. These assumptions 
may or may not be true. 

If the mere existence of ether is admitted, 
however, it may be described as “at rest” pro- 
vided that there is no relative movement be- 
tween the parts of which it consists. This 
may not, indeed, be the case. There is con- 
siderable evidence of modification of ether in 
matter and possibly in the near neighborhood 
of matter. Such modification may amount to a 
difference of velocity between the parts of the 
ether affected by the presence of material 
bodies and the parts not so affected. Further- 
more, says Professor Rankine, who writes in 
London Science Progress: 


“Tf relative motion of this kind exists, it is 
obviously impossible still to take the ether, as a 
whole, as our standard system of reference. A 
particular part of it must then be selected. Now, 
it is extremely unlikely that those parts of the 
ether which are very remote from all material 
bodies are in any way disturbed by them, and 
they can be conveniently defined as stationary. 
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With respect to this free ether, the earth will, in 
general, be moving. The possibility of determin- 
ing its motion by terrestrial observations alone 
will, however, depend on whether the ether in 
the near neighborhood of the earth is free or not. 
For suppose that it is not free—that is, that it is 
partially, if not wholly, dragged with the earth 
in its course—then all that could possibly be meas- 
ured on the earth itself would be the relative 
motion between it and the neighboring ether; and 
this would afford no information as to what may 
be called its ‘absolute’ motion, i.¢., its motion rela- 
tive to free ether. If, on the other hand, the 
ether is not modified near the earth and drifts 
past it as it moves onward, it at first sight seems 
likely that the velocity of the earth in free ether 
could be determined without the aid of 
astronomy. 

“The experiments which form the subject of 
this paper are based upon the assumption that the 
latter is the case, in the hope that they would 
afford a means of discovering the resultant mo- 
tion of the earth through space, and, incidentally, 
of testing the accuracy of the astronomical esti- 
mate. The justification for these attempts is 
principally based on the well-known phenomenon 
of the aberration of the stars, first observed by 
Bradley about 1725. Briefly stated, it is that the 
stars appear to occupy positions in the heavens 
different from the calculated positions at various 
times of the year. Stars on the ecliptic appear 
to describe straight lines, those at the pole of the 
ecliptic small circles, and intermediate stars small 
ellipses about their true positions. These appar- 
ent movements can be explained very simply in- 
deed, if it be assumed that the ether near the 
earth is perfectly free; but no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been offered accounting for 
aberration on the supposition that the ethereal 
medium is dragged either partially or wholly by 
the earth in its neighborhood. Stellar aberra- 
tion may be taken, therefore, as at least suggest- 
ing that the ether drifts freely past the earth.” 


It is true that an equally good explanation 
could be given on the assumption that the 
« whole of the ether is carried with the earth 
and freely passes the star under observation; 
but such a conception is obviously absurd. 
In truth, it probably drifts past both earth and 
star. It is important to remember, for its 
bearing on this point, as has been shown by 
Lodge, that all that the aberration angle meas- 
ures is the relative motion of the source and the 
receiver, and not the total movement of the 
latter with reference to the medium. A uni- 
form drift of the ether past both star and 
observer would produce no variation in the 
magnitude of the observed aberration. Hence, 
altho this observation may be taken as a 
guide as to the size and direction of the earth’s 
motion, the total motion may be considerably 
different. 
Considerations of this kind are sufficiently 
weighty to justify completely the attempts 
which have been made to determine this 


motion; but, as has already been pointed out, 
none of them has succeeded in throwing light 
on the main question. They have merely af- 
forded ground for speculation as to their non- 
success—interesting and important specula- 
tion, it is true, but, nevertheless, only specu- 
lation. 

Looking at the subject from another point 
of view, Professor Rankine considers what is 
known to astronomy regarding the movement 
of the earth. 

Besides rotating on its axis, the earth is 
moving in a nearly circular orbit round the 
sun as centre, with a velocity of about nine- 
teen miles a second. In comparison with this, 
the rotary motion of the earth is negligibly 
small, only amounting at the equator to about 
‘one sixtieth of the above rate. If then the 
ether be supposed stationary relative to the 
sun, the velocity with which it is expected to 
drift past the earth amounts to nineteen miles 
per second, or very closely one ten thousandth 
part of the velocity of light. Now, altho the 
rotation of the earth does not considerably 
alter the magnitude of this velocity relative 
to an observer at a particular point on the 
earth’s surface, it does produce marked di- 
urnal variation of its direction. 


“But is there any reason for supposing that the 
ether is at rest as regards the sun? ng-con- 
tinued observations of the stars point to the con- 
clusion that the sun itself has proper motion 
relative to these stars. There is evidence that it 
is moving with a velocity, not very different in 
magnitude from the earth’s orbital velocity, 
towards the constellation Vega. If this be the 
case the motion of the earth relative to those 
stars the observations of which lead to the above 
conclusion is the resultant of both velocities. The 
direction of this, also, will vary with latitude, 
time of day and time of year; and there is the 
further consideration that the magnitude will 
depend largely on the time of the year, Taking 
the sun’s proper motion as being 15 miles per 
second in the direction indicated, it will be found 
that twice a year—in March and September— 
the earth’s orbital motion and the sun’s proper 
motion have nearly the same direction; being, 
however, in agreement in the former case and 
opposed in the latter. From this point of view, 
the most favorable time of the year for experi- 
ments on the measurement of ether-drift is the 
month of March, at one period of which a velocity 
of about 31 miles per second is reached. But it 
must be remembered that this velocity is merely 
that of the earth relative to a particular set of 
stars which may themselves be moving with refer- 
ence to the ether. Astronomy can only measure 
motion of bodies visible through the most power- 
ful telescope for the time being in existence. Is 
it not possible, and, indeed, probable, that the 
whole visible universe is moving with respect to 
the ether?” 
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A PATHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE “NEW THOUGHT” 
AS A FORM OF MANIA 


AND 








N SPEAKING upon such a theme 
as the so-called “new thought,” 
| it seems impossible, says that 
famous writer on _ pathology, 
Doctor George M. Gould, “to 
avoid the use of the word crank.” The 
“crankism” of the “new thought” he de- 
nounces as “a strange jumble of inconsisten- 
cies.” Doctor Gould, it may be remarked, has 
come into contact with the “new thought” not 
only as a writer on medical themes and as an 
expert on ophthalmology, but as an original 
investigator of psychiatric phenomena. As 
editor of one of the foremost medical period- 
icals in the land, as an author of text books 
for physicians, and as a student of mental 
alienation, he has won wide notice because of 
the vigor of his campaign against the “new 
thought” in every form. He denounces it as 
one of the great obstacles to all progress in 
science, as, in fact, an impeachment not only 
of American common sense but of American 
capacity for thought itself. In his newly 
issued work, “Borderland Studies,”"* he sums 
up his conclusions in very severe phraseology. 
“A healthy mind,” he insists, “can not read 
the so-called new thought journals for an hour 
or two without the overwhelming conviction 
that these people are really insane. The won- 
der is that they have preserved so much com- 
mercial cunning.” Doctor Gould accuses most 
of the leaders of the cult of charlatanry. 
“The money aspect, pay-in-advance for read- 
ing notices, for absent treatment, for psycho- 
metric readings, for books, for vibrations, for 
insuring success, for shares of mining stocks, 
for letter pads, for journals and lectures and 
all that—this is not forgotten.” The vocabu- 
lary of these “charlatans” is enough, our ex- 
pert says, to impeach their good faith, for it is 
replete with jargon about the spirit, the new 
interpretation, the new insight, and all that 
suggests the intangible and the indefinite. 


“It goes on, however, at the same time and in 
the same columns with the dreariest waste of 
words, of reverberating words, words, words— 
utterly without meaning and utterly without end. 
There are tons of printed stuff going out every 
month like this. Unity is non-ethical. It simply 


is. God is. Energy is. Power is. Light is. 
Life is. Thought is. Love is. Attraction is. 
Electricity is. Man is. Existence is the begin- 





*BorDERLAND STUDIES. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Ca. 


By George M. Gould, M.D. P. 


ning of our search for happiness. Existence is 
non-ethical. It is a mistake to call God good.” 


There is nothing directly vicious or nauseat- 
ing in new thought literature as a whole, says 
Doctor Gould, but it is all “indirectly morbid.” 
The neurotic woman is especially victimized 
by “soul quacks,” who intensify her morbidity 
by their “advice,” often to the destruction not 
only of her health but of her happiness. “The 
people who are ministered to and treated are 
surely sick, very much so, mentally and 
socially; but the teachers, the high priestesses 
and their little ‘amen’ sayers, the priests, are 
surely much sicker.” The more the soul quack 
claims, according to Doctor Gould, regardless 
of whether he has any basis for his claims or 
not, the more egotism and conceit he culti- 
vates, the more he ignores the facts of path- 
ology and of true science, the more emphasis 
he lays upon “spirit,” the more the victims are 
inclined to imagine they realize “the God in 
me.” The whole system may be summed up 
in the term “American crankism,” due, Doctor 
Gould suspects, to the national intellectual 
idiosyncrasy : 


“Our crankism is such a strange jumble of in- 
consistencies that there is no old word by which 
it may so well be named. The patient’s diseases 
are old, it is true, but he seems to have all the 
old quack diseases all at once, and that makes at 
least a new symptom-complex. The connotations 
of the term crank are such that the subject is 
recognized as not actually or entirely insane, and 
yet always partially so, sometimes and in some 
ways perilously near, possibly really over the 
border line. He is also in some respects sane or 
possessed of a cunning that adroitly simulates 
sanity. To an extent, or as regards some things, 
he is sincere, in one or two positively fanatical ; 
but again he shows the previous psychologic coa- 
tradiction of keeping some parts of his brain nor- 
mal. His mind is evidently constructed on the 
watertight compartment plan. All of this is also 
part of the suggested meaning of the word crank. 
Again he is as to certain subjects unselfish—in 
reference to his hobby furiously so. But there is 
never absent the attribute of a spider-like watch- 
ing for the main chance, a highly developed as- 
tuteness in getting money from the greater fools 
who trust him. He is intensely ignorant, and 
as inordinately egotistic, and all of that is latent 
in the word crank also. Lastly ‘he’ is often a 
woman, and the word must be stretched to cover 
that noteworthy fact.” 


The “morbid egotism” of the “new thought 
cranks,” as Doctor Gould calls them, is per- 
haps the most striking thing, he believes, “in 
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all the books, periodicals, writings, preachings 
and doings of these strange people.” Alien- 
ists well know how egotism rules the minds of 
their insane patients. Mentally diseased the 
cranks, Doctor Gould says, “plainly are,” nor- 
mal cerebration being disturbed and irregular 
or more commonly undeveloped and atavistic: 


“Egomania raves and wantons pathetically, but 
also ludicrously, in every page of these sorry 
eddyites, ‘vibralogists,’ ‘mental scientists,’ distant 
healers, and ranters of a multitude of sub-varie- 
ties. The keynote of all the teaching is the in- 
finite value of ‘I,’ the unlimited power of it, the 
eternal emphasis and repetition of it. In the 
worst cases and magazines the editor becomes one 
with God, and his sentences for pages are en- 
tirely meaningless drivel and word-swash, and 
one wonders how soon there must be a writ de 
lunatico inquirendo and a commitment to the 
asylum. 

“An interesting result of this uprush of com- 
mingled egotism and ignorance is that it pretends 
to be new, while in reality it is the living on of 
the old dirty medievalism which all historians 
know so well. One of the amusing character- 
istics of another ‘school’ of medicine was its claim 
to be a brand new school, while it affected to look 
down upon the ‘old’ school of scientific medicine. 
What was new was the laboratory, the science of 
the germ theory of disease, hygiene, scientific diag- 
nosis, and the laws of health. What was ‘old’ 
was the itch theory of disease, the mythical super- 
naturalism of high potencies, and a remaking of 
the medieval doctrine of signatures. So in the 
‘New Thought’ there is nothing newer than the 
African’s voodooism; in the ‘New Christian 
Science’ there is no newness, no Christianity, no 
science. In vibralogy there is nothing but medi- 
eval magic and miracle mongering, and in osteop- 
athy there is only the old English bone setter’s 
ignorance, plus the old impertinence of the old 
quack of the olden time. In other words, the entire 
brood of modern medical crazes and crankisms, 
while furiously contending that each is new, is in 
every cell of its being the very demonstration of 
the utter lack of the new or modern spirit, of the 
mental incapacity to take it on, or even to see it. 
Every modern discovery in biology, sociology 
and medicine is ignored. It is the spook of the 
middle ages ludicrously gibbering in a really new 
epoch of science, skill and reason. It is atavism 
pure and simple; the old barbarism freed by 
democracy. It is a sequel of a rapid growth of 
the intelligent in many, while the rest, not grow- 
ing, become the neglected residue of stranded in- 
capables upon our hands. Our punishment is the 
warning that in the last resort we are respon- 
sible for the wreckage. The only way we can 
abridge the evil is to set about the duty of primary 
physiologic and social education.” 


The “new thought,” says Doctor Gould, is 
really a disease. It is a disease asserting it- 
self most virulently when the “misunderstood 
woman” falls into the clutches of the “soul 
quack” or the brooding wife with disordered 
organic functions resorts to “metaphysical 


therapeutics.” The marked increase in vari- 
ous forms of nervous breakdown among 
American women of late years seems to Doc- 
tor Gould to be due to the havoc wrought by 
the spiritual quackeries in the minds of the 
half-educated : 


“It is evident that here is a new disease in the 
world, genuinely epidemic, too. The diagnosis is 
easily made, but is there any therapeutist would 
dare suggest a treatment? 

“When the history of the outbreak of mental 
disease which its adherents call ‘Christian 
Science,’ ‘New Thought,’ ‘Mental Healing,’ etc., 
comes to be written, it will be found that not a 
little of the responsibility for its existence rests 
upon New England transcendentalism. As ‘re- 
gretfully as one may say it, Emerson is their 
favorite philosopher, or was once so, Of course, 
neither this noble man nor that popular move- 
ment is entirely responsible for the present-day 
examples of mental degeneration and disease. 
So far as one can learn, these people have no care 
for anything outside the dizzy whirl of their 
monomaniac ideas, or preferably lack of ideas, and 
far from knowing anything about so ancient a 
person as Emerson, they reck not and know not 
of any interest except ‘vibralogy’ and the repeti- 
tion of a meaningless lot of words.” 


From a somewhat different point of view, 
The Medical Record has recently been warn- 
ing its professional constituency against “re- 
ligious therapeutics.” While skilled physicians, 
it says, “appreciate the therapeutic value of 
religion, and are often glad to send the sick 
man to the clergyman,” the members of the 
medical profession are not prepared to wel- 
come the priest as a fellow-practitioner, “or 
even to acknowledge that he can exercise that 
function in the public and wholesale way of 
the Emmanuel rectors without the danger of 
doing far more harm than good.” This is, of 
course, a specific reference to a development 
of the recent past—the Emmanuel movement 
—which has already been noticed elsewhere in 
these pages. To quote The Medical Record: 


“While it was confined to the Emmanuel Church 
people in Boston it was generally regarded as a 
sort of Neo-Eddyism, one more of the many queer 
fads with which the citizens of that town are 
wont to amuse themselves, and little more was 
thought of it. Now, however, two at least of 
the Episcopal churches in New York are going 
to adopt the Emmanuel plan of treating disease, 
and doubtless some of the rectors of other 
churches in that denomination will be ready to 
join the ranks of irregular practitioners. It is 
time therefore to ask what the movement. means, 
and why physicians, even trained neurologists, are 
to be found lending themselves to the movement 
and supporting it by voice and pen. 

“The first question raised by 3 perusal of the 
official book a the Emmanuel movement is, Why ? 
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Why clerical healing, and why the limitation of 
clerical healing to functional diseases? We - 
not find either question answered satisfactorily i 
this book, and we do not see how they can Se 
answered. If the physician is to intrust the care 
of his patients to the clergyman why not to the 
lawyer? The latter is as much the confidant of 
his clients as the minister of his parishioners, and 
could speak just as authoritatively to the sublim- 
inal self of the sick. But the physician ought to 
be able to speak with much greater effect. When 
he cannot, the explanation must be found in that 
curious state of mind which leads the ignorant 
to trust the confident amateur rather than the 
professional, to pin greater faith to quack reme- 
dies or grandmother’s simples than to the pre- 
scription of the physician. The skilful physician 
despises no remedy which may benefit his patient, 
and if he believes a word from a sincere and 
tactful minister of the Gospel will help, he is glad 
to send, and often does send, the sick man to 
the clergyman. As physicians we should regret 
indeed to lose the powerful therapeutic force that 
resides in religion, but it does not follow from 
this that we are ready to welcome the priest as 
a fellow-practitioner of medicine, or even to ac- 
knowledge that he can exercise that function in 
the public and wholesale way of the Emmanuel 
rectors without the danger of doing far more 
harm than good. 

“Clergymen are no more than human, like all 
the rest of us, and once this movement is well 
launched it is safe to predict that medical men 
will have less and less to do with it—not, we fear, 
because they will become convinced of their folly 
in committing patients to the care of men ignor- 
ant of the rudiments of medical science, but be- 
cause the clergymen will no longer care for their 
help. hen men speak with the confidence 
shown by the authors of ‘Religion and Medicine,’ 
of matters concerning which their words show 
them to have only uncertain knowledge, it is but 
a step to the rejection of all advice and sugges- 
tion from the physician. Pride, we are told, is 
one of the seven deadly sins, and there is no form 
of it more enthralling and ineradicable than the 
therapeutic pride of the unlearned.” 


For the time being the “catchword,” as The 
Medical Record calls it, of the Emmanuel 
movement is “functional disease.” The cler- 
ical healers will let sufferers from organic 
disease alone. But what do the leaders of 
the Emmanuel movement mean by “functional 
nervous disorders’? Thus queries the medi- 
cal critic. “Do they really believe that there 
are two distinct kinds of disease—functional 
and organic?” If so, or to be exact, if they 
do not know anything about the subject, their 
medical advisers should tell them that every 
day medical therapeutists are shifting so- 
called functional diseases into the class of or- 
ganic diseases. “Will these clerical healers 
abandon a functional disease to the medical 
healers when it is discovered to be dependent 
upon an organic lesion of brain, spinal cord 
or sympathetic nervous system, or will they 
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simply deny its organic basis and continue to 
treat it?’ Yet once they find themselves 
treating one disease called organic, why not 


others? asks The Medical Record; why not 
all? 
Another medical periodical, however, The 


New York Medical Journal, does not ‘see in 
the new therapeutics anything “subversive of 
the prerogatives of medical men in their daily 
work,” but it limits this observation to the 
Emmanuel movement in so far as that move- 
ment recognizes the legitimate authority of the 
physician. The appearance of the physician 
and the clergyman simultaneously at the sick 
bed, it says, need not occasion antagonism— 
in fact seldom does. 

It is from a standpoint far more general 
than this that the London Lancet attacks the 
therapeutic principles involved in the “new 
thought” and its allied healing systems. There 
has always been, it observes, a tendency in 
modern minds to revive ancient superstitions. 
What the world witnesses to-day is a redis- 
covery of many of the lost manias of the 
middle ages masquerading as cure-alls. “The 
imagination and its perversion account for 
every cure attributed to current quackeries.” 
There can not in the nature of the case, it 
argues, be anything worthy in the name of 
cure in such an exercise of the imagination 
as banishes from the consciousness all phy- 
sical pain. When the organism fails to re- 
act to stimuli it is diseased. Pain is a reflex 
Failure to feel pain after a course of “new 
thought” treatment simply means that an old 
malady has been complicated by a fresh dis- 
ease. The fact that new thought “quacks” 
banish symptoms or claim to do so is sus- 
picious, according to the London organ of the 
medical profession, which warns all physicians 
in England to be on their guard against “these 
superstitions” coming from America. The 
whole movement, it suspects, is evidence of 
widespread neurasthenia, affecting more par- 
ticularly the female population. One source 
of the trouble from which the American people 
are suffering, according to a writer in Amer- 
ican Medicine, is the fact that “we are being 


doctored to death.” All sorts of quacks call 


themselves doctors, especially those quacks 
who claim to operate upon the soul. Such men 
are either humbugs or maniacs. They are 


American abuse 
among our colleges as the honorary 
“With most thinking people an honor- 
more than a bilious 
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BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


CURRENT LITERATURE © 
AND THE TRANSPLANTATION 


OF HUMAN ORGANS 


ANTASTICAL as it must seem to 
some lay minds, it is quite likely 
that within a measurable future 
a patient troubled with defective 
kidneys will be _ surgically 

equipped with a fresh and healthy set ex- 
tracted from a refrigerator. To this effect 
commented that most distinguished of living 
surgeons, Doctor W. W. Keen, at a meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society, of 
which he is president. Doctor Keen drew his 
inference from the remarkable lecture deliv- 
ered before that body in Philadelphia by 
Doctor Alexis Carrel, now on the staff of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in 
New York. Doctor Carrel is the experi- 
menter who has substituted for the kidneys of 
one cat those of a healthier feline to the great 
advantage physically of the animal operated 
upon in the first instance, whatever may have 
become of the second. Thanks to Doctor 
Carrel again, a dog upon which he has ex- 
perimented is using the limb of a deceased 
member of its own species to run upon. But 
these are only representative of the kind of 
operations described by Doctor Carrel in his 
address to the scientists assembled at Phila- 
delphia, inspiring the observation by Doctor 
Keen to which reference has been made. 

The success of these operations, according 
to Dr. Carrel himself, depended upon the time 
of the operation. The detached organ is ap- 
parently dead, and it could not last long with- 
out the lesions becoming “unhealable.” Im- 
mediately after stoppage of circulation 
cadaveric changes began to take place. It 
therefore became Doctor Carrel’s pressing 
problem to arrest this degeneration. He 
looked for the criterion between dead tissues 
and living tissues. “Aside from the fact of 
circulation, when shall we say that cadaveric 
change is sufficient to be denominated death ?” 
In man, replies the eminent investigator, life 
is distinguished only by its manifestation. But 
in vegetables and lower animals we have latent 
life, as manifested in the seed. 

This latent life, Doctor Carrel affirms, is 
really a state of chemical indifference. “Why, 
by analogy, is it not possible to produce this 
state of latent life, or chemical indifference, 
in the tissues of higher animals?” Thus be- 
gan a series of experiments for the preserva- 
tion of arteries. Doctor Carrel found that 


“desiccation” would not do. It produced a 
state of absolute death. Then he put the ar- 
teries into refrigerators and kept them in- 
closed in hermetically sealed tubes at a tem- 
perature slightly above freezing point. He 
found that an artery could be kept alive for 
sixty days and substituted for the artery of a 
living animal. He has replaced the abdominal 
arteries of a cat with the carotid artery of a 
dog. Once when he received a human leg 
from a New York hospital, Doctor Carrel kept 
the arteries twenty-four days in a refrigerator 
and then put them with success into a dog. 

Of the numerous applications to which the 
experiments of Doctor Carrel can be put, the 
most important for the moment has to do with 
blood transfusion. As Doctor Keen pointed 
out when Doctor Carrel had finished his lec- 
ture, patients sometimes enter the hospital in 
such a condition that the shock of an operation 
would be fatal. Through this new technique— 
credit for adapting which belongs to Doctor 
George Crile, of Cleveland—blood has been 
transfused directly from husband, wife, rela- 
tive or friend into the body of the patient. 
During the flow of blood from the veins of 
the “donor” into the veins of the patient, 
Doctor Crile has proceeded with his opera- 
tion. At the termination of the procedure the 
patient was actually in better condition than 
at the beginning. Heretofore this transfusion 
has been impossible owing to the hazard from 
clotting of the blood. The tendency to clot 
results from the use of a glass tube in the 
artery of the “donor” connected by means of 
rubber with another glass tube inserted in the 
vein of the patient. A clot, if formed—and 
the tendency seems decided—would be swept 
up to the heart. Thence it would go to the 
lungs, “corking” the pulmonary circulation. 
The inevitable next phase would be pneumonia 
with its imminent risk of death. Now Doctor 
Carrel, by his technique, has made it possible 
for the surgeon to suture arteries temporarily 
or permanently. The nature of the temporary 
suture has just been indicated. A permanent 
suture becomes necessary in the transplanting 
of an organ with its blood vessels from one 
animal to another. 

From the purely dramatic point of view, 
the most remarkable adaptation of Doctor 
Carrel’s technique and theories to a human 
patient is reported in The New York Times 
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on the authority of Dr. S. W. Lambert: 


“On March 4 last a daughter was born to a 
well known surgeon of this city and his wife. 
The child weighed 8 pounds and 12 ounces at 
birth, and appeared to be strong and healthy. In 
a few hours, however, it developed melaena neo- 
natorum, which signifies hemorrhage of the new- 
born,’ a disease of the first two weeks of life, 
and whose prognosis is extremely grave, the 
mortality ranging from 50 to 80 per cent. The 
child bled from the mouth, nose and intestines, 
and vomited blood. On March 8 the baby was 
near death. 

“In this extremity the surgeon-father invoked 
the aid of Dr. Carrel, with whose skill and 
theories he was familiar. Dr. Carrel, assisted 
by Dr. George E. Brewer, surgeon to Roosevelt 
Hospital, proceeded as follows: 

“The right leg of the child was held firmly and 
an incision was made in the hollow back of the 
knee, exposing a large vein, which was severed. 
An incision was then made in the left wrist of the 
child’s father and the radial artery, or purse, ex- 
posed. This artery likewise was cut, and Dr. 
Carrel, whose technique in this line of work is 
described as amazing by his confréres, then pro- 
ceeded to sew an end of the father’s severed 
artery to an end of the child’s severed vein. 

“Here was direct transfusion of blood. For 
some time the father’s blood was allowed to 
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flow into the anemic and impoverished system 
of the child. In a few moments the baby’s skin 
took on a healthy glow. As if by magic the 
vomiting and hemorrhage ceased, not to recur. 
In a word, the child was dying one minute, the 
next minute was a strong, healthy child. To-day 
this child weighs six pounds more than another 
born within a few days of it.” 


A warning against some too hasty general- 
izations from these and similar cases is sound- 
ed by The Medical Record, notwithstanding the 
sympathy of its general attitude towards the re- 
sults themselves. Too sanguine expectations 
must not be based upon any kind of research, 
it declares. “The zeal of the physician to 
discover new facts in the art or science of 
medicine must not run away with his better 
judgment; and certainly the desire to figure 
in literary discussions and to be among the 
first to try every newly recommended pro- 
cedure must not overcome his sense of duty 
to the patient and consideration for the health 
and comfort of the latter.” Any other atti- 
tude, our contemporary says, is fraught with 
danger. 





ARE THE JEWS 


IRST through Steinitz and now 
through Lasker the Jewish race 
has held the championship of 
chess almost without interrup- 

NDCSZ) tion for a generation, and in call- 
ing attention to this fact the British Medical 
Journal has suggested that the ancient game is 
peculiarly suited to the genius of a race which 
has acquired the qualities of patience, stub- 
bornness and deliberation. The explanation 
is ingenious, but it is not so simple as that the 
winning of the championship by Jews for 
thirty years is merely the result of coincidence, 
according to a correspondent of the same 
paper. According to still another hypothesis, 
it is not so plausible as the explanation that 
as a race the Jews are “non-visuals.” 

The term needs elucidation. One of the 
great British authorities on nerve and nerve 
sensation roughly divides people into “visuals” 
and “non-visuals.” The first are they who, 
whenever they think of any object—a room, 
a person, a landscape, a moated grange—see 
the object in their mind’s eye. The absolute 
“non-visuals” are those who do not picture 
an absent object, but think of it merely as an 
abstraction. Such people are rare, but the 
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degrees of “non-visualization” are many, and, 
in a large number of instances, people have 
little power of picturing a person or an object 
unless it is directly in front of them. It is 
due to some defect of the brain’s memory 
cells. Thus some people and many scientific 
men can play chess well because the game is 
spread out in front of them, but they are 
quite incapable of playing well a game like 
bridge whist. A more scientific instance of 
the theory occurs in mathematics, where there 
are some men who are great abstract mathe- 
maticians, and some who are geometers yet 
find always a difficulty in dealing with prob- 
lems of abstract mathematics. It is always 
asserted, and some authorities believe the as- 
sertion well founded, that, altho the Jewish 
race has produced many fine geometers, it has 
not been fruitful in exponents of abstract 
mathematics. It is not necessary to discuss 
which kind of mathematics demands the 
higher powers of pure reasoning, altho it is 
believed that this attribute rests with the ab- 
stract mathematicians; but it is evident that 
the ability which makes a good geometer 
should also, if the reasoning be sound so far, 
make a good chess player. 
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OT long ago, in the city of Boston, 

a symphony concert was given, by 

N an orchestra described as “perhaps 

the best in the world.” One of the 

numbers was MacDowell’s post- 

humous work, “Lamia,” based, of course, upon 

Keats’s poem. The poem itself was printed on 

the program, and an unexpected contest between 

two of the Muses was the result. Here, according 

to the Boston Transcript, is what took place in 
the audience: 


“One scanned the verses with cursory eye; 
another dipped deeper and longer into them; a 
third began deliberate reading. The process and 
every variation of it became tempting, infectious, 
as such things do in large assemblies. On and on 
went Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ symphony ; and on 
and on went the general reading of ‘Lamia.’ Look 
up into the balconies, and many a head was’ bent 
over Keats’s verses. Look around the floor, and 
on every side were the upraised program books 
open at the poem. The music to which it stirred 
MacDowell followed, and for the moment the 
audience was content to supplement its reading 
with his imaginings, The prelude to “The Master- 
singers,’ irresistible, intoxicating, ended the con- 
cert, but for many an auditor there was ‘Lamia’ 
still to finish. Sachs and the masters walked in 
unheeded procession; Evchen and Walther wooed 
unheard, and apprentices danced and townsfolk 
sang their chorals in vain against the fascination 
of Keats. In theory the concert was devoted to 
Beethoven, MacDowell and Wagner. In actual 
fact a considerable part of the audience spent the 
afternoon in the discovery of Keats and his poem 
of ‘Lamia.’” 

This incident is used by a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican as evidence “that the taste for 
poetry, however neglected it may be, is as strong 
as ever.” It is the custom to assume that poetry 
is a “neglected” art, but has the neglect ever been 
proved? Certainly the number of bards and 
would-be bards does not seem to diminish. Poetic 
anthologies continue to see the light, and, presum- 
ably, to be sold. All the magazines, particularly 
the most popular of them, publish numerous poetic 
contributions. The scrap-books of the country 
would show, we dare say, that a large part of the 
literary treasures thus preserved are in meter. 
And when we have any special public celebration 
—a monument to be dedicated or an anniversary 
to be celebrated—we call on our poets almost in- 
variably to help. 

Certainly at this season of the year there is no 
decline in the demand made by editors and pub- 
lishers for - poetic product. During the last 
month or two there has been the usual number 


of perfunctory Christmas poems, and one or two 
that seem really worth while. The following is 
commended by the London Atheneum for its 
“sheer, almost brutal, originality.” It appears in 
a new volume entitled “Amaranthus” (Fisher 
Unwin), and as it has no title, we make bold to 
give it one: 


THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 


By Bernarp CAPES 


“°*Tis Christ His feast,” said Short to Long, 
“Let’s pass the night in drink and song.” 


“The liquor must not be too mild 
For toasting of that Holy Child.” 


Said Long, “Them Jews was blind,” said he, 
“But not so ‘blind’ as we will be.” 


They drank Him once and twice and thrice; 
The main brace they began to splice. 


A child’s voice wailed without the door: 
“O, let me enter, I implore! 


’Tis freezing cold and dark and dire. 
O, let me warm me at your fire!” 


“No place for children here,” said Long, 
And bid him “cut his lucky” strong. 


“We're keeping of Christ Jesus’ feast. 
Clear out,” said Short, “you little beast!” 


They sang to “David’s royal Son,” 
And not till all the drink was done 


Abstained; then staggered to the door, 
And sobered at the sight they saw. 


Stark on the snow Christ baby lay. 
’Twas Him those sots had cursed away. 


Now tell me, what availed them, then, 
To keep Christ out and Christmas in. 


Mr. Markham’s equally brief poem in Success 
Magazine has also an original note, but there is 
nothing brutal in its originality. It is an agree- 
able variation of an old theme: 


THE MANGER SONG OF MARY 


By Epwin MarkKHAM 
Hark, baby, hark 
To the bells in the dark. 
Here are the three that are led by the star— 
Melchoir and Gaspar and swart Baltazar. 
Great are the gifts in the hands of the wise. . 
Mother has only a kiss for your eyes! 


Croon, baby, croon, 
Like a dove at the noon. 
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Melchoir with beard reaching down to the knees 
Pours you the gold from the hills and the seas, 
Brings you a gift for a king to command. 

Mother has only a kiss for your hand! 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 

For the shadows are deep. 
Gaspar with pearls on his red turban comes, 
Bringing you myrrh and Arabian gums. 
Wind where he passes is delicate sweet. . 
Mother has only a kiss for your feet! 


Dream, baby, dream, 
For the star is agleam. 
Baltazar kneels by the manger and sings, 
Burning white frankincense, rings over rings, 
They have brought treasure from mountain and 
mart. . 
Mother has nothing to give but her heart! 


Mr. Charles Hanson Towne has gathered up 
his poems appearing in many magazines—-several 
of them in this magazine—and published them in 
a volume entitled “The Quiet Singer and Other 
Poems” (B. W. Dodge Company). The title 
poem is far the best in the volume. It is an 
eloquent tribute to Francis Thompson: 


THE QUIET SINGER 


Ave! Francis THOMPSON 
By CuHarLes HANSON TOWNE 


He had been singing—but I had not heard his 
voice; 

He had been weaving lovely dreams of song, 

O many a morning long. 

But I, remote and far, 

Under an alien star, 

Listened to other singers, other birds, 

And other silver words. 

But does the skylark, singing sweet and clear, 

Beg the cold world to hear? 

Rather he sings for very rapture of singing, 

At dawn, or in the blue, mild Summer noon, 

Knowing that, late or soon, 

His wealth of beauty, and his high notes, ringing 

Above the earth, will make some heart rejoice. 

He sings, albeit alone, 

Spendthrift of each pure tone, 

Hoarding no single song, 

No cadence wild and strong. 

But one day, from a friend far overseas, 

As if upon the breeze, 

There came the teeming wonder of his words— 

A golden troop of birds, 

Caged in a little volume made to love; 

Singing, singing, 

Flinging, flinging 

Their breaking hearts on mine, and _ swiftly 
bringing 

Tears, and the peace thereof. 


How the world woke anew! 

How the days broke anew! 

Before my tear-blind eyes a tapestry 

I seemed to see, 

Woven of all the dreams dead or to be. 
Hills, hills of song, Springs of eternal bloom, 
Autumns of golden pomp and purple gloom 
Were hung upon his loom. 
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Winters of pain, roses with awful thorns, 

Yet wondrous faith in God’s dew-drenched 
morns— 

These, all these I saw, 

With that ecstatic awe 

Wherewith one looks into Eternity. 

And then I knew that, tho I had not heard 

His voice before, 

His quiet singing, like some quiet bird 

At some one’s distant door, 

Had made my own more sweet; had made it more 

Lovely, in one of God’s miraculous ways. 

I knew then why the days 

Had seemed more perfect to me when the Spring 

Came with old burgeoning ; 

For somewhere in the world his voice was raised, 

And somewhere in the world his heart was break- 
ing ; 

And never a flower but knew it, sweetly taking 

Beauty more high and noble for his sake, 

As a whole wood grows lovelier for the wail 

Of one sad nightingale. 


Yet, if the Springs long past 

Seemed wonderful before I heard his voice, 
I tremble at the beauty I shall see 

In seasons still to be, 

Now that his songs are mine while Life shall last. 
O now for me 

New floods of vision open suddenly. 

Rejoice, my heart! Rejoice 

That you have heard the Quiet Singer’s voice! 


Another than Francis Thompson has _ been 
roaming through the streets of London with a 
poetic eye for poetic sights. Mr. Arthur H. 
Adams is an editor in Sydney, Australia, and he 
publishes a thin volume of verse entitled “Lon- 
don’s Streets” (T. N. Foulis, publisher). It is 
a brave effort to extract poetic sweets from 
prosaic scenes. Here is one of the most suc- 
cessful of his attempts - 


EURYDICE 
By ArtHur H. ApAmMs 

I am a clerk in prison held, 
To a fat ledger manacled, 
And she a thing of milk and pearl— 
A little pale typewriter girl. 
This is her name—Eurydice; 
And she andI... andI andshe... ! 


High over London Town we greet: 

Our windows stare across the street; 
And from the chasm flung between 

Comes up the roar of tides unseen. 

This solitude the gods allow 

Of birds upon the topmost bough! 


And from my high and sheltered nook, 
By peering up across my book, 

I see her dainty fingers play, 

From hour to hour and day to day, 
That restless clacking melody 

That seems a song of love to me. 


And she can lean a little down 
And waft a smile back, or a frown; 
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For love and work a warfare wage, 

And in the middle of the page— 

(That imp machine must bear the blame!) 
The naughty keys will type my name! 


And tho to see her I am glad, 
The endless columns that I add 
Sometimes refuse to add up right; 
The figures dance upon my sight, 
Till I discover, tangled there, 

A straying tress of tawny hair! 


And every day at twelve fifteen 

She covers up her tired machine, 

And like a bird she seems to drift 

On drooping pinion down the lift, 
And meets me, breathless, at the door: 
The wheels of life begin once more. 


We dip into a hidden den 

Where our own corner waits us; then 

I watch her busy with the tea— 

One lump for her, and two for me!— 
Our hands may touch. Who would not be 
In Hades with Eurydice? 


And then the afternoon drags on, 

Till I look up—and it is gone! 

She nods—two hat-pins in her mouth— 
And so the end of my long drouth! 

For punctually at five past five 

In London Town the gods arrive! 


And as we saunter, every street 

Is a strewn carpet for our feet, 

Or golden staircase to a throne; 
And all the city is our own! 

The traffic chants a wedding psalm: 
Each with a dream walks arm in arm! 


At last we pause for parting where 

A gaping blackness waits for her. 
The door upon my longing clangs: 

A dragon has her in his fangs! 

And she is swallowed up from me— 
My little wan Eurydice! 


And she is hurried far away 

Beneath my feet; then dies my day. 
And, lacking just that little face, 
The city is a lonely place. 

On all a mist has drifted down, 

And London Town is—London Town! 


But every morn at half-past eight 
At those dark portals I await, 
Where the pale prisoners of Night 
Are spilled again up to the light. 
The black earth yields her up to me: 
I look not back—Eurydice! 


Three new songs of city life are sung by three 
New York bards. The first is Mr. Torrence, who 
gives us this in Scribner's: 


THREE O’CLOCK 
(Morning) 

By Rivcety TorRRENCE 
The jewel-blue electric flowers 
Are cold upon their iron trees. 
Upraised, the deadly harp of rails 
Whines for its interval of ease. 
The stones keep all their daily speech 


Buried, but can no more forget 
Than would a water-vacant beach 
The hour when it was wet. 


A whitened few wane out like moons, 
Ghastly, from some torn edge of shade; 
A drowning one, a reeling one, 

And one still loitering after trade. 

On high the candor of a clock 
Portions the dark with solemn sound. 
The burden of the bitten rock 

Moans up from underground. 


Far down the street a shutting door 
Echoes the yesterday that fled 

Among the days that should have been, 
Which people cities of the dead. 

The banners of the steam unfold 
Upon the towers to meet the day; 

The lights go out in red and gold, 

But time goes out in gray. 


Mr. Oppenheim has a point of view that is 
ethical rather than esthetic, and he continues to 
cling to his octometer verse. His poem appears 
in The American Magazine: 


NEW YORK FROM A SKYSCRAPER 


By James OPPENHEIM. 


Up in the heights of the evening skies I see my 
City of cities float 

In sunset’s golden and crimson dyes: I look, and 
a great joy clutches my throat! 

Plateau of roofs by canyons crossed; windows by 
thousands fire-unfurled— 

O gazing, how the heart is lost in the Deepest 
City of the World! 


O sprawling City! Worlds in a world! Housing 
each strange type that is human— 

Yonder a Little Italy curled—here the haunt of 
the Scarlet Woman— 

The night’s white Bacchanals of Broadway—the 
Ghetto pushcarts ringed with faces— 

Wall Street’s roar and the Plaza’s play—a wel- 
tering focus of all Earth’s races! 


Walking your Night’s many-nationed byways— 
brushing Sicilians and Jews and Greeks— 
Meeting gaunt Bread Lines on your highways— 

watching night-clerks in your flaming peaks— 
Marking your Theatres’ outpour of splendor— 
pausing on doorsteps with resting Mothers— 
I have marveled at Christs with their messages 
tender, their daring dream of a World of 
Brothers ! 


Brothers? What means Irish to Greek? What 
the Ghetto to Morningside? 

How shall we weld the strong and the weak 
while millions struggle with light denied? 
Yet, but to follow these Souls where they roam— 
ripping off housetops, the city’s mask— 

At Night I should find each one in a Home, at 
Morn I should find each one at a Task! 


Labor and Love, four-million divided—surely the 
millions at last are a-move— 

Surely the Brotherhood-slant is decided—the So- 
cial Labor, the Social Love! 

Surely four millions of Souls close-gathered in 
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this one spot could stagger the world— 

O City, Earth’s Future is Mothered and Fathered 
where your great streets feel the Man-tides 
hurled! 


For the Souls in one car where they hang on the 
straps could send this City a-wing through 
the starred— 

Each man is a tiny Faucet that taps the infinite 
reservoir of God! 

What if they turned the Faucet full stream? 
What if our millions to-night were aware? 

What if to-morrow they built to their Dream the 
City of Brothers in laughter and prayer? 


Mr. Bynner gets his poem out of the unlovely 
demolition of a building that is making place, 
perhaps, for Mr. Oppenheim’s skyscraper. We 
reprint from McClure’s: 


THE BUILDERS 


By WITTER BYNNER 
Where that corner-house then stood, 
Where your room was, and our talks, 
Laths and doors and tumbled bricks 
Pile their dust upon the walks. 


No slow touch it is of time, 

No quick blast of magic fire, 
But the sure, destroying hand 
Of the builders, building higher. 


Yet these builders with their derricks, 
They shall never reach so high 

As a blue-ascending tower 

We were building in the sky,— 


Knowing not of us who builded 
Higher than in all the lands, 
Seeing nothing on this corner 
Where a topless tower stands. 


We always look for unrestrained extravagance 
of expression in a woman’s love-poem, and we 
seldom look in vain. It is certainly to be found 
in the lines below, but there are melody and 
charm accompanying it that redeem the poem. 
It is taken from the St. Louis Mirror: 


THE SONG OF THE SUM OF ALE 
By Grace Farrow Norton 


I have loved many, the more and the few, 
I have loved many that I might love you. 


All of my life was but loving and proving 
The near and the far, the constant, the roving. 


The sad and the joyous, the shadow, the part, 
With signs of their lacking marked down in my 
heart. 


For never the goal and the whole were for me; 
They were handle and hint, they were crutch, 
they were key, 


They were bramble and bud, but never the flower; 
They were dawn, they were dusk, nor ever noon 
hour ; 
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They were soil-of-life, spoil-of-life, symbol and 
clue, 
But the soul-of-life, whole-of-life, waited for you: 


They were wave, they were tide, they were shade 
on the lea, 
But you are the earth, and the sun and the sea! 


A beautiful fancy beautifully told is that of Mr. 
Brian Hooker’s “Dreamland Rose.” We reprint 
from Harper’s Magazine: 


BALLADE OF THE DREAMLAND ROSE 


By Brian Hooker. 


Where the waves of burning cloud are rolled 
On the farther shore of the sunset sea, 

In a land of wonder that none behold, 
There blooms a rose on the Dreamland Tree. 
It grows in the Garden of Mystery 

Where the River of Slumber softly flows, 
And whenever a dream has come to be, 

A petal falls from the Dreamland Rose. 


In the heart of the tree, on a branch of gold, 
A silvery bird sings endlessly 
A mystic song that is ages old— 
A mournful song in a minor key, 
Full of the glamor of faery. 
And whenever a dreamer’s ears unclose 
To the sound of that distant melody, 
A petal falls from the Dreamland Rose. 


Dreams and visions in hosts untold 
Throng around on the moonlit lea: 

Dreams of age that are calm and cold, 
Dreams of youth that are fair and. free— 
Dark with a lone heart’s agony, 

Bright with a hope that no one knows— 
And whenever a dream and a dream agree, 

A petal falls from the Dreamland Rose. 


L’ENVOI 


Princess—you gaze in a reverie 

Where the drowsy firelight redly glows. 
Slowly you raise your eyes to me... 

A petal falls from the Dreamland Rose. 


Here is a song in a minor key—a song of 
autumn, of twilight, and of silence. We find it 
in The New Age: 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


By W. R. TirtrTerton. 
The air is chill, the yellow leaves are falling, 
The sky is grey with tears that will not fall, 
Among the trees a few sad songsters calling 
Hear only sighs in answer to their call. 


And yet comes Eve, with silent, shadowy spaces, 
And yet comes Eve, with sombre, purple West, 

And smoothes the scars of battle from our faces, 
And kisses us, and softly whispers, “Rest!” 


Sing me a song of Twilight, O sad singer, 
Of live, winged shadows, deep’ning into Night, 
Of Twilight touching us with cool, still finger, 
And drawing Day’s dull curtain from our sight, 
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To show us magic sleights—the firm earth shift- 
ing, . , 
To send Time groping backward in the past, 
To launch the soul forth into Great-Sea drifting, 
And gives it peace at last. 


Nay, es your song, die out, O last bird’s sob- 
ing! 
Gather, O shadows, deeper and more deep! 
Rise not, O Moon of Night! cease heart from 
throbbing ! 
Flutter, O tired eyelids, into Sleep! 


Come close, O Night, your wraps around me 
flinging, 
And let there be a little rest from strife, 
For Silence is more beautiful than Singing, 
And Death than Life. 


In one of the abandoned mines of the South- 
west, with its caved shafts, rusting machinery and 
cabins empty but for the drifted sand, was found 
a child’s playhouse, beside a great bolder, the 
little toys and treasures undisturbed. The in- 
cident has inspired the following poem, published 
in Outwest: 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OF MARY 


By Suartot M. Hatt. 


The hoof-worn pack-trails still wind down past 
barren cliff and ledge, 

And fail and fade like water spilled at the sage- 
gray desert’s edge; 

Lost in the shifting sand-banks, clear where the 
long dykes lift 

Their rough, brown, sun-burned shoulders out of 
the wind-blown drift. 


Like scars long healed the weed-grown dumps 
where the miners plied their craft ; 

And the tuna drops its crimson fruit down the 
mouth of the caving shaft, 

A broken shovel, a worn-out pick; and down in 
the gulch below 

A lean coyote homes her whelps where the stamps 
beat blow on blow. 


Where the tent-camp took its careless way to 
rocky cafion’s brink, 

The plumed quail leads her covey, and the wild 
deer comes to drink 

But then the mule-bells tinkled, and, proud of her 
rank and place, 

The old white bell-mare took the lead, setting the 
train its pace. 


And close by a gray-ribbed bolder, shading her 
eyes with her hands, 

Watching the ore-trains passing out to the un- 
known lands, 

A little, wistful figure, with dreaming, tender 


ace, 
Like a flower from some old-time garden a-bloom 
in that rugged place. 


Child of the sun-white desert, no other land she 
knew; 


Its cactus clumps were her richest green, its skies 
were her deepest blue; 

The shy, wild things were her playmates, and 
under the old cleft stone 

She builded a little kingdom for her and them 
alone. 


And here are her guarded treasures—quaint little 
shapes of clay, 

Fashioned by small brown fingers as she sang at 
her lonely play ;— 

But the dust lies thick upon them, and sand-drifts 
bar the door, 

And only a swift green lizard shimmers across 
the floor. 


Like memories worn too deep to lose, the pack- 
trails still wind down, 

Out past the old gray bolder and the ledges 
seamed and brown; 

Till here they swerve a hand-width back, where 
once the rough cross stood, 

With a child’s brief name and a child’s scant years 
carved in the unbleached wood. 


The cross is fallen and crumbling; but still the 
wild quails call, 

As if they missed a comrade, through the sage 
brush thick and tall; 

And where the love-vine tangles and the low wind 
croons at even, : 

The little playhouse waits for her—for ‘Mary, 
aged seven.” 


Here is a charming little picture that makes 
one smile and feel that “God’s in His heaven; 
all’s right with the world.” We take it from 
The Smart Set: 


ON THE STAIRS 
By Epwarp Everett NELSON 


He said “Good-night,” and he held her hand 
In a hesitating way, 

And he hoped that her eyes would understand 
What his lips refused to say. 


Heeheld her hand and he murmured low: 
“T’m sorry to go like this. 

It seems so frigidly cold, you know, 
This Mister of ours, and Miss.” 


“T thought—perhaps—” and he paused to note, 
If she seemed inclined to frown; 

But the light in her eyes his heartstrings smote, 
As she blushingly looked down. 


She said no word, but she picked a speck 
Of dust from his coat-lapel, 

Such a small, such a wee little tiny fleck, 
’Twas a wonder she saw so well. 


And it brought her face so very near, 
In that dim, uncertain light, 

That the thought, unspoken, was made quite clear, 
And I know ’twas a sweet “good-night.” 
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T IS a romantic title that Mr. Fox 
has chosen for his latest novel,* 
and the scenes are laid in a ro- 
mantic region. The mountainous 
districts of Tennessee and Ken- 

tucky, with their moonshiners and raiders, their 
family feuds and night-riding methods of admin- 
istering justice, furnish the 
TRAIL OF THE background, while a wild and 
LONESOME PINE __ beautiful heroine who says “I 
seed” and “I was layin’,” and 
a young college-bred hero with fearless blue eyes 
and nerves of steel, fill the foreground. The 
girl is caught young by the hero, in bare feet, a 
homespun gown and a sunbonnet that is usually 
dangling by its strings instead of reposing quietly 
on her mass of hair “exactly like the gold-bronze 
on the wing of a wild turkey.” He starts her on 
the way to an education, and in time they both 
learn many things from each other which they 
do not have to read in books. The feud of the 
Tollivers and the Falins—she is a Tolliver, and 
her first name is June—winds in and out of the 
story in all sorts of unexpected and dramatic 
ways. The hero, John Hale, sets himself to the 
building of a town in Cumberland Gap and to 
the repression of lawlessness. With his fortune 
to make, a feud to keep down, June to edu- 
cate, and a number of passionate rivals to keep 
clear of, his life does not lack excitement. Being 
a true hero of romance, of course he “makes 
good,” tho he doesn’t make a fortune, and at the 
end of four hundred thrilling pages what he most 
wants comes his way. And the lonesome pine on 
the top of the divide sees the beginning and end- 
ing of the drama, and breathes its sweet fragrance 
into all the pages of the eventful tale. 

All the critics like it, and a number are en- 
thusiastic. The reviewer of the Times Saturday 
Review resorts to superlatives. He calls it 
“one of the most charming stories of the world,” 
and finds every page delightful reading and every 
character, dare-devil outlaws and all, a welcome 
new acquaintance. Especially June, who is “en- 
tirely bewitching” from first to last. Mr. F. 
Dana Reed, writing in the Brooklyn Eagle, shares 
in this enthusiasm. If Mr. Fox should never 
write another line, we are told, his position among 
American novelists would be secure by reason 
of this “superbly written story.” “Here is a 
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By John Fox, Jr. 


novel,” this critic writes, “wholly American, deal- 
ing with conditions that are indigenous to the 
soil, the product of conditions that cannot be 
found anywhere else in the world, and which are 
so rich in sociological and historical suggestive- 
ness that they almost take one’s breath away.” 

The number of Winchesters in the novel re- 
minds The Sun’s reviewer of Longfellow’s poem 
on “The Arsenal at Springfield”; but, he adds, 
that is an excellent poem, and it is very agree- 
able to be reminded of it. But then The Sun 
never does take a novel seriously. The New 
York Evening Post grants you that the story is 
melodrama; but it is “melodrama of so high a 
grade, so joyous an enthusiasm, and so compelling 
an interest as to give its reader an hour of un- 
critical pleasure.” Dark shadows and splashes 
of color are not spared, but then the story calls 
for them; and if some of the characters grow 
“wearisomely blatant” at times, most of them 
are skilfully manipulated to furnish a lurid but 
not too lurid background. The Louisville Post 
reviewer likes these lurid minor characters best, 
especially Sam Budd and Red Fox. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger calls the story “a prose idyll,” 
but thinks that the climax of the author’s powers 
is yet to come—a novel with more of finality and 
reflection in it, written without regard to the 
praise of publishers and hacks and shop girls, but 
to satisfy himself and the high standards which 
it suspects that he has. 

In The Independent, Mrs. L. H. Harris, of 
Nashville, writing on “The Advance of Civiliza- 
tion in Fiction,” deplores the fact that we have 
no notable novelist of Southern life, and refers 
to Mr. Fox as follows: 


“Fox is only a mountain novelist. He is not 
Southern. No Southern author has produced a 
really notable story of Southern life as it is. And 
we cannot hope for such a book soon for several 
reasons. First, we have not the free mind in the 
South. We are fairly intelligent, we have splen- 
did dramatic material, and we are brave enough 
to fight, right or wrong; but nothing will induce 
us to tell the truth about ourselves that is not 
complimentary, no matter how thrilling it should 
prove to be. We are the victims of prejudice 
from within and without. They who love us and 
they who hate us write about us, but the man 
with the wide, free vision, who could see us in 
perspective, and in relation to the whole, has never 
written a word in fiction about Southerners, un- 
less, possibly, it is Owen Wister, who did well 
as far as he went.” 


Which, coming from a Southern woman, is 
worth pondering. 





RTFULLY as Beatrice Harraden 
elaborates the proposition that the 
heroine of her new novel, “Inter- 
play,”* did right in violating the 

NSCSY) seventh commandment, the review- 
ers remain unconvinced. The heroine herself, 
Mrs. Harriet Rivers, has no doubts on the sub- 
ject at all. She is so boastful 
of her infidelity to her marriage 
vow and so conscious of her own 
purity as to elicit from the London Spectator the 
protest that “crimes against the marriage law are 
crimes committed against human society, and if 
for no higher reasons, yet for the sake of the 
institution of the family their commission is al- 
ways to be most strongly condemned.” But every 
character in this two-hundred-thousand-word 
novel who stands for that view is made so pom- 
pous, so disagreeable, and so absurd through the 
medium of Miss Harraden’s art as a writer of 
fiction that “Interplay” seems to the Manchester 
Guardian one of the very cleverest performances 
of the season. There is Mr. William Tressider, 
for instance, the prosperous looking bank manager 
with the important face and the big nose, whose 
theory that a woman should regret being guilty 
of marital infidelity affords his sister such merri- 
ment. He, to the London News, is one of the 
minor triumphs of the book, altho he is eclipsed 
by his sister, Margaret Tressider. Margaret 
Tressider, altho she is chaste, is made so inter- 
esting to the New York World by her brilliant 
defence of the heroine’s moral lapse as to be 
dubbed “the astral heroine.” She had been res- 
cued from a career of quackery as palmist and 
new thought healer by the timely appearance of 
Harriet Rivers with the offer of a well paid 
post as companion. The basis of the sympathy 
between Harriet and Margaret is catechetically 
summarized in the London Mail. Have you a 
brute of a husband? Violate your marriage vows. 
Are you a wife misunderstood? Violate your 
marriage vows. Do you want to break with the old 
superstitions and attain self-realization? Violate 
your marriage vows. To quote the New York 
Evening Post on this thesis: 


INTERPLAY 


“The volume would serve well as an advanced 
text-book in the modernizing of humanity. The 
whole idea is to bring everything down to 1908, 
socially, scientifically, ethically. Harriet Rivers 
and her champions accomplish marvels in con- 
vincing their world that kind hearts are more 
than marriage certificates. The youthful Bess 
strives nobly to emancipate her mother from the 
deadening clutch of ‘culture,’ and apologizes for 
her by saying, ‘It’s only that she does not under- 
stand—she has been so sheltered, so shut-in— 
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but she’ll learn.’ Everybody emancipates some- 
body from something, till theory and practice are 
indeed thoroly cleansed of tradition. It is to be 
added that the story reads interestingly, particu- 
larly in the first half. The characters, in model- 
ing and in conversation, are often original, 
sprightly, and unexpected, the situations fresh and 
seizing. But one would welcome an interval of 
emancipation from emancipation.” 


Much as the reviewers admire Miss Harra- 
den’s superstructure of infidelity to the marriage 
vows, her foundation—the brute of a husband— 
is pronounced too weak. Apart from the fact, 
as is pointed out in the Philadelphia Press, that 
we never get this brute’s side of the story, is 
the circumstance that in the few glimpses we have 
of him he fails to convince. “One gets the notion 
that the heroine violated her marriage vows, not 
because her husband was a brute—perhaps he 
was—but because his wife was a sinner.” That 
is not at all the opinion of the hero of “Inter- 
play,” an Arctic explorer who returns from the 
frozen north covered with renown. Unlike the 
reviewers of this work, the Arctic explorer ad- 
mires Mrs. Harriet Rivers’s pride in the mere- 
triciousness of her relations with her paramour. 
“TI can never regret what I did,” says the heroine 
to the hero. “I should be false to myself if I 
pretended that I regretted it.” The eagerness of 
the hero to marry the heroine at once makes the 
London Bookman a little sarcastic, while the 
Chicago Post notices that his past places him on 
a distinctly lower moral plane than that brute of 
a husband. “An old device, that brute of a 
husband,” reflects the London Post, inclining to 
fear that Miss Harraden has essayed a task be- 
yond her powers for the reason that no one can 
rise from a perusal of “Interplay” without a sus- 
picion that its heroine ought to have regretted her 
course. On the other hand, the Boston 
Transcript is sympathetic in its attitude to the 
faithless wife. It says: 


“Tf Miss Harraden has any other purpose in 
writing ‘Interplay’ than the mere telling of a 
story—and to her credit no other purpose ob- 
viously stares the reader in the face—it is to 
show that a departure from the conventions of 
modern English morality, at least in the case of 
a man or woman of strong character confronted 
by an overwhelming fate, is not in itself immoral. 
As in all things, circumstances here alter cases, 
and it is apparently Miss Harraden’s implied con- 
tention that each departure from the rules and 
regulations said to be established by society solely 
for its protection must be judged on its merits. 
The past life of Harriet Rivers is, however, not 
emphasized beyond the necessity for its true ef- 
fect upon the story and its characters as we see 
them during the few months of their passing be- 
fore our vision. She cannot ignore it, she can- 
not forget it, she has no desire to deny it, the 
most that she can dois to justify it,and we cannot 
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help, no matter what stern moralists we may be 
in theory or in practice, the feeling that her jus- 
tification of herself is honest and thoroly right- 
eous and commendable. We are asked also to 
realize the fact that her past will stand compari- 


son with that of Captain Bending, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, who comes home from his victory with 
Polar seas, to be conquered by her beauty and 
intellect, and that they will begin their life to- 
gether on even terms.” 





ing “Prisoner of Zenda” has just 

given us a new novel* which is 
in the style of neither of these. It is more of a 
psychological novel than a novel of adventure, 
and the motif of it is this: If a 
lady of Queen Elizabeth’s mas- 
terful qualities were by fate 
placed in private life in London, 
and compelled to work out her destiny not with 
men-at-arms and courtiers, but with lawyers and 
clerks and balance sheets, what would be the 
outcome? In handling this problem the author 
has, in the opinion of a critic in The Independent, 
“made the most remarkable advance in historical 
fiction this year.” Until now, no one, we are told, 
has thought to take the limits of time and place 
from a great historical character, reproduce it in 
modern life, and deduce the tale accordingly. 
This Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins has now ac- 
complished, and the result is “the greatest woman 
that has figured for years in fiction.” 

Miss Driver, however, is far from being also 
the best woman of recent fiction. She plays ducks 
and drakes with the social conventions regarding 
the relations of the sexes—true to her Elizabeth- 
an character—and even her author is afraid, ac- 
cording to one reviewer, to tell the truth about her. 

Miss Driver’s father is a self-made captain of 
industry, who dies and leaves his millions to his 
daughter, whom nobody knew he had. She has 
been reared in obscurity and finds herself sud- 
denly exalted to a place of financial and social 
power for which she is entirely unprepared. But 
she has qualities that would have elicited the 
adjective “great” had her lot been cast in less 
commonplace surroundings. She proceeds to 
master the situation and to hold off at 
arm’s length numerous suitors, including her 
father’s secretary, whom she does not love, and 
a frank and unconventional explorer and bug- 


HE gentleman by the prosaic name 
of Hawkins who wrote the bril- 
liant Dolly Dialogs and the excit- 


THE GREAT 
MISS DRIVER 
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hunter whom she does love, but whom she is not 
ready to submit to as a wife. She is always 
“trying to have it both ways,” and in pursuit of 
that desire she becomes engaged to an impover- 
ished peer one day, and a few days later elopes 
with the entomological explorer. She wanders 
with him, unchaperoned and unwed, over Europe, 
and upon his death in a duel she returns, after 
an absence of three years, to resume her place 
in British society and reconquer a place of social 
leadership. The author will not scandalize his 
reading public by telling the truth about his hero- 
ine, and yet it is necessary to know the truth to 
understand her transformation in this interval. 
Hence The Saturday Review (London) finds a 
break in the story that leaves us incredulous, and 
from the moment of her flight, owing to the 
author’s reticence, our interest in the story ends. 
The London Spectator agrees that the author has 
set himself, in the rehabilitation of Jenny, as hard 
a task as he has ever had, and to achieve it al- 
lows himself “a latitude for which experience 
scarcely provides full justification”; but neverthe- 
less it finds the story “continuously interesting,” 
“extremely well written,” and displaying a degree 
of subtlety and finish, acuteness and sympathy 
that reconcile us to his abandonment of the do- 
main of fantastic and adventurous romance. 


The verdict “delightful but unconvincing” seems 
to be that of most American as well as British 
critics, tho the Rochester Post-Express is one that 
finds Mr. Hope’s writing clumsy and his incidents 
inartistically jumbled together. The New York 
Sun congratulates him that he has put away 
childish and romantic things, and is making very 
creditable fiction out of the real elements of life. 
But the Louisville Post beseeches him to go back 
to the kind of romance that begins in the good 
old-fashioned once-on-a-time. Writing in The 
Bookman, Mr. Frederick Taber Cooper expresses 
the opinion that both in literary technique and in 
human interest, as well as in the other qualities 
that go to make good fiction, this new book is 
easily Mr. Hope’s biggest, best rounded, and alto- 
gether worthiest story. 








OVER THE BROW 
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OF THE HILL—A STORY 


The author of this delicate and pathetic tale is a young lady whose name, Marie Louise Goet- 


chius, was wholly unknown to magazine readers a year ago. 


In the last twelve months she has 


attracted considerable attention by the artistic feeling manifest in her work, and she is already 
looked upon as a new American writer of distinct promise. There is more than promise in this 
story; there is performance of a high order, We reprint it from The Craftsman by permission. 


HERE was the big white bed, and 
ps on it lay the tired little child, who 
T had been tired for a very long 

while. Sitting beside the child 
there was the Mother. 

The twilight hour spilled shadow pools over the 
big pink room. Light from the fading rose sun 
drifted petal by petal in through the shaded win- 
dow and fell upon the unplayed-with toys in the 
corner. The old clock ticked and stopped to 
listen and ticked and stopped to listen. 

The child’s hair lay tangled upon the pillow. 
It seemed to be trying to crawl away in thin, 
curved golden strands from the white, blue-veined 
little forehead. 

The Mother held the child’s small elusive hand 
and the Mother’s eyes were black with unshed 
pain. But the child’s eyes were wide and wonder- 
ing, and the child asked questions in a whisper 
voice that barely stirred the words. 

“Mother, shall I stay here long?” 

“No, my Little.” 

“When can I play again, Mother?” 

“Soon, my Little.” 

“But I don’t want to play now. 
want to play?” 

“Soon, my Little.” 

“Mother, why do you look so sad?” 

“Mother’s not—sad, child.” 

“You come and lie down and I’ll sit there. Oh, 
I can’t raise my head, Mother. It’s a mean feel- 
ing. Please take it away—I’m frightened.” 

“It won’t be long, child dear. The feeling will 
soon steal away.” ; 

“Why, Mother, you’re crying—I’m frightened.” 

“There’s nothing to be frightened of, love 
child.” 

“Yes, there is. It’s all so strange. It isn’t as if 
it were bedtime. It always seems bedtime now. 
Give me my doll. She might lie here with me.” 

The Mother brought the doll—the child cuddled 
it close to her. “Mother, it’s cold.” 

The Mother drew a pink comforter over the 
white bed. The child began picking at its tufts. 

And the Mother’s heart wept—‘Dear God—any 
hour now. How can I keep her from knowing 
and being afraid?” 

“Mother, something queer’s happening. You 
always tell me everything. Why can’t I sleep 
to-night ?” 

And the Mother’s heart wept—“How can I keep 


When shall I 








my lamb from being afraid—at the last?” 

“You always used to explain things to me in 
stories, Mother. Put me to sleep with a won- 
derful story. Make me feel warm with a story, 
and take away the dark ’fraid feeling.” 

“If I can lead her gently to the Sleep, she will 
never have known fear,” cried the anguished heart 
of the Mother. “If I should see fear in my 
darling’s eyes—it would haunt my own death. 
She must smile, and let go of my hand smiling. 
Of me—nothing now.” 

So she sat on the lonely edge of the twilight, 
and it was as if the big soft bed were a white 
ocean, rocking her Only One, her frail child 
away from her—on into a Blue Beyond—while 
her voice from the Beaches, as the child sailed 
palely out of reach, became fainter to hear and 
fainter to hear—telling the Wonderful Story. 

“There was once’—she began—“a dear baby 
girl, who lived in a very beautiful garden, and all 
the flowers that grew about her——” 

“What kind of flowers, Mother ?” 

“Roses and mignonette and jonquils and violets, 
and every other kind of flower which smells sweet, 
my Little. And the birds sang in the trees——” 

“What kind of birds, Mother?” 

“Thrushes and nightingales, dear. And the blue 
sky, and the brook that laughed and tossed its 
silver hair—all these things loved my Little— 
loved the baby girl. Nothing but the beautiful 
was known to her.” 

“Did she have dolls and candy and a mother— 
Mother ?” 

“Yes, dear, she had dolls and candy and a— 
mother. There was the Spirit of the Garden too. 
This Spirit showed the baby girl how to play, and 
kept her from harm.” 

“What did the Spirit look like, Mother?” 

“It looked like early morning and spring, and 
it had little children’s eyes and wings as white as 
apple blossoms, and it spoke like the voice of 
water before it reaches the sea—and it had the 
heart of all things untouched.” 

“I don’t understand, Mother, but I like the 
Spirit.” 

“The garden was shut away from the world by 
a big thick wall of pearl. The child ran and sang 
and played with balls that flashed like rainbows 
in the sun. Sometimes, too, she went wading in 
the brook.” 

“Oh, I'd like to go, Mother.” 
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“She went wading, and chased tiny silver fish 
that she never quite caught. Then she would 
sleep under the trees, and the happy sun would 
climb down through the leaves and kiss her.” 

“Where was the mother?” 

“The mother was sitting by, in the shadows, 
dear—watching her baby girl 

“Go on, Mother.” 

“But the baby girl could not stay in the garden 
forever——” 

“Why couldn’t she, Mother ?—Oh, you hurt my 
hand—you are holding it so tightly, so tightly.” 

“No, my Little, I am not hurting you. Because 
the child grew tired of the garden—she had 
played with everything there. She pressed her 
eager little face now against the white bars of the 
garden gate, and she looked and looked at the 
country beyond—until the Spirit knew that the 
child must pass through the garden gate. Then 
the mother wept, for she had been in the country 
beyond, and had seen many dangers and terrible 
things there. She wept so hard at the thought 
of the child meeting these dangers that the Spirit 
took great pity on her——” 

“What kind of dangers, Mother?” 

“Storms and blackness and rain that breaks 
delicate things, and hands that wring desolately, 
and voices that cry and eyes that weep, dear.” 

“T’d hate the black, Mother.” 

“So the Spirit took pity on the wisdom in the 
mother, which dreaded the passing of her child 
beyond the gates—and It said to her as she stood 
loving her child—‘There is another way. There 
is a road that leads off over the brow of the hill, 
but you can only walk half that road now with 
the child. Later you may meet her by going the 
other way. But this road is so white that only 
tiny light feet may touch it—the feet which leave 
no print. Yours would darken this road, for you 
have wandered much and dipped your feet in the 
shadows which stain.’ The mother could not de- 
cide at once, so the Spirit decided for her. The 
child should go by the white road. ‘You may 
guide her’—It said to the mother—‘to the brow 
of the hill, since you love her so much—but over 
the brow of the hill, the child shall go alone, and 
she will find such a beautiful land there that she 
will always be happy, and she will never know 
such sorrow as you’ 

“Mother, why can’t anyone go over the brow 
of the hill?” 

“Because,—oh my baby child, my little child— 
it is only a road for tiny, light feet. See, we are 
going to walk together just so far. Then—for 
you have been very good, and you may go over 
this road—you shall follow it to its promise.’ 

“I’m cold, Mother. It blurs my throat when I 
talk. Can you hear me? Are you going away? 
You look far away. Touch me!” 

“Be still, my Littlk—we are walking down the 
white road.” 

“I felt something hot and wet fall on my 
hand—what was it, Mother? 

“It was a kiss, dear baby. See how clear and 
smooth the road is. The light shines through 
white rose bushes, and the air is very soft.” 

“But over the brow of the hill, Mother—can’t 
you come—can’t you, just this once?” 

“No, my Little. You will find—let me see 
what you will find—a palace of white ‘i 
“Sea-shells, Mother,” 
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“Of white sea-shells, on the border of an ocean 
that rocks my baby to sleep—and there will be 
lots of other little boys and girls there to keep 
her company. She will find them waiting for her. 
That’s right,—smile, my Little. You will love 
them dearly—You can speak of the garden to 
them—You see Mother told you that it was beau- 
tiful. But you will think of her, sometimes—she 
will come sailing to you over the Ocean, very 
soon—and, my Littl—Have we reached the brow 
of the hill ?>—My child—my child—the story is not 
finished—Wait until I finish it 

The soul of the Mother uncovered its face and 
looked once at the vanishing soul of the child, 
over the brow of the hill—then it fell to its knees 
and mourned, and the air about it shivered with 
pain. For the Mother stood alone—and the story 
was not finished. 





For many days and nights, the Mother knelt 
where the child had left her—the unfinished story 
trembling in her grieving heart. It was her 
dear secret—this unfinished story—and_ she 
hugged it close to her, for she felt strangely afraid 
to finish it by herself. 

As time passed, many little friend children 
came to her, who called her sweet names, but 
never the sweetest of all. Still they stood at her 
knee as she told them stories—not the wonderful 
story—and their faces were like torches which lit 
her lonely dreams back over the white road to 
the garden. There lay echoes and bird songs 
which spoke of the little one who had gone— 
there lay the hush of the silent playtime of tiny 
light feet. 

Yet she loved these other children. She saw 
many of them pressing their faces against the 
garden gate, and she knew then that the Spirit 
was going to send them out among the dangers. 
So she tried to help them arm themselves against 
these dangers, and she became much loved and 
revered for her gentle wisdom. Often she won- 
dered if Peace of a mystic kind did not after all 
wait for her at the end of the wonderful story— 
and pondering over this she grew very wistful. 

At last, one night, she fell asleep and dreamed: 

She stood on the place where the child had left 
her—when suddenly back over the brow of the 
hill came the child. Only now in its eyes shone 
a wisdom greater than any the Mother had ever 
known, The child’s arms were outstretched. It 
went straight to the mother and took her hand. 

“Come”—it said—‘“it is time to finish the story.” 

“But there is only one way of finishing the 
story”’—said the Mother, “and that I may not 
do. I can’t follow you, my Little, over the brow 
of the hill. My feet are not tiny and light 
enough. I should leave sad dark prints to dis- 
figure the beauty of the way. I must go by the 
Ocean which washes and washes out dyed 
shadows.” 

“No, no, little Mother. You shall finish the 
wonderful story this way. For don’t you see 
that you have waited for me here so beautifully 
and bent over so many other little children, even 
when you were most lonely, that you have be- 
come as one of them. Come. You will find it 
all as you thought, only more beautiful.” 

The Mother humbly took the little chil d’s hand 
—and together they traveled over the brow of 
the hill to the end of the story. 
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Humor of Life 








HIS PROFESSION 


“Yes, granma, when I graduate I intend fol- 
lowing a literary career—write for money, you 


Ww. 

“Why, Willie, my dear, you haven’t done any- 
thing else since you’ve been at college.”—E-x- 
change. 


THE TRIUMPHANT PENNY 


“My friends,” announced an unconventional 
Hyde Park preacher after a vain appeal for a 
liberal collection, “here is a parable.” He pro- 
duced two coins, a five shilling piece and a penny, 
from his pocket and held them up before the 
assemblage. 

“These two coins fell a-talking one day. Said 
the five shilling piece to the penny, ‘Oh, you’re a 
poor thing! I’m worth sixty of you.’ 

“‘That may be,’ replied the penny, ‘but there’s 
one respect in which I beat you easily.’ 

“‘What’s that?’ asked: the five shilling piece 
contemptuously. 

“‘Why,’ replied the penny, with much com- 
placency, ‘I go to church far oftener than you 
do!’ "—Tit-Bits. 


HIS BELONGINGS 


“I presume,” said the lodger stonily, at the con- 
clusion of the little dispute with his landlady—- 
“I presume that you will allow me to take my 
belongings away with me?” 

“I am sorry,” was the icy reply, “but your other 
collar has not yet come home from the laundry.” 
—Exchange. 
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SnHe—“You’ll catch it, you dwefful boy!” 

He—“That’s all you know, Miss Clever. Ma’s out 


with the suffragettes ; and Pa’s hiding in the House of 
Commons.” —Punch. 


SPARE THE HORSES 


A cavalry sergeant at a Western post had en- 
dured the stupidity of a recruit for many days. 
One day the “rookie” was thus greeted when he 
had violated the sergeant’s orders: 

“Say, don’t ever come at the horses from behind 
without speakin’ to them!” exclaimed the ser- 
geant. “They'll be kicking in that thick head of 
yours! Then the first thing you know there’ll be 
a lot o’ lame horses in the squadron.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


A PREFERRED CREDITOR. 


A merchant, who recently failed, called all 
his creditors together, and offered to settle with 
them at 10 per cent, giving them his notes pay- 
able in thirty days. 

As most of the creditors had little hope of 
getting anything, they eagerly accepted the prop- 

osition. One man, however, stood out for better 
terms, and all efforts to get him to agree were 
futile. Finally the bankrupt took him out into 
the hall, and said :— 

“When you come in and sign with the others, 
I will make you a preferred creditor.” 

“All right,” said the objector. “Under those 
circumstances I will agree to a settlement.” 

The papers were signed, and all the creditors 
left, except the one who had been told he was 
to be preferred. 

“What are you waiting for?” said the man who 
had failed. 

“Why, you said I was to be preferred. 
waiting to know what I am to get.” 

“Well, I tell you—you will get nothing.” 

“Get nothing ?” Why you promised to make 
me a preferred creditor if I would sign with 
the rest.” 

“And so you are; I make you preferred. I 
tell you now you get nothing. The others wait 
thirty days before they know it, and then they 
get nothing.”—E-xrchange. 


I am 





THE SACRIFICES OF POLITENESS. 


The Youngs had dropped in unexpectedly upon 
the Baileys just as dinner was about to be served. 
Mother, who was somewhat disturbed, called 
Helen aside and explained that there would not 
be oysters enough to go round, and added: “Now 
you and I will just have some of the broth. And 
please not make any fuss about it at the table.” 

Little Helen promised to be good and say noth- 
ing. But when the oysters were served, Helen 
discovered a small one that had been accidently 
ladled up with her broth. She could not remem- 
ber any instructions that covered this contingency, 
so after studying the situation a while she held 
the oyster up as high as she could on her spoon 
and piped out: 

“Mamma, Mamma, shouldn’t Mrs. Young have 
this oyster, too?”—Congregationalist. 
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IIE (LOST): 1 S-S-SAW HER LAST AT THE R-R-RIBBON-COUNTER!— Harper’s Bazar 


SUPEREROGATORY 
MortHer.—“Johnnie, you left out part of your 
prayers. You didn’t say ‘God bless Aunt Hattie 
and make her happy.’” 
JoHNNIE—"“Why, muvver, I don’t have to put 
that in any more. Aunt Hattie’s engaged !”—E-+z- 
change. 


NEARLY READY 
“Hurry up, Tommy!” called mother from down- 
stairs. “We're late now. Have you got your 
shoes on?” 
“Yes, mamma—all but one.”—Everybody’s. 


THE SADDEST WORDS 

Said a poet to an unfortunate speculator: “Don't 
you think that the opening lines of Tennyson’s 
little poem, ‘Break, break, break,’ are plaintive 
and sad?” , 

“Yes,” was the melancholy reply, “But I think 
that ‘Broke, broke, broke,’ is a good deal sadder.” 
—E-xchange. 





THE WARY CANDIDATE 


“Now, Mr. Blank,” said a temperance advocate 
to a candidate for municipal honors, “1 want to 
ask you a question. Do you ever take alcoholic 
drinks ?” 

“Before I answer the question,” responded the 
wary candidate, “I want to know whether it is put 
as an inquiry or as an invitation !”—Tit-Bits. 


WITHOUT IMAGINATION 


There is a certain New York business man, of 
a rather waggish disposition, who contends that 
his wife has no imagination. 

At dinner one night he chanced to mention a 
tragic circumstance he had read in the evening 
paper on his way home. A passenger on a trans- 
Atlantic steamer had fallen overboard in mid 
ocean, and had never been seen again. 

“Was he drowned?” asked the wife. 

“Of course not,” answered the irrepressible 
hubby; “but he sprained his ankle, I believe.”— 
Lippincott’s. 





HER LAST MISTRESS 


Mistress (to new servant).—‘Why, Bridget, 
this is the third time I’ve had to tell you about 
the finger-bowls. Didn’t the lady you last worked 
for have them on the table?” 

BripGET.—" No, mum; her friends always washed 
their hands before they came.”—Lippincott’s. 


GETTING A SUBSTITUTE 


“Never get out of trouble by bringing it on 
some One else,” remarked a man on the train the 
other day. “I remember,” he continued, “when I 
was a small boy, I was one day going along the 
road when I came upon a man holding a ram by 
the horns. As I came up he said, ‘Here, sonny, 
hold this ram till I climb over the fence and un- 
lock the gate.’ I took hold of the ram, and he 
went over the fence. When safely over he said, 
‘Thanks. I’ve been holding him for an hour. 
I hope you get rid of him as easily as’ I did.’ ”"— 
Lippincott’s. 
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WISE FORETHOUGHT 


“Now, Pat, would you sooner lose your money 
or your life?” 

“Why, me loife, yer reverence; I want me 
money for me old age.”—Philadelphia /nquirer. 


A STORY OF “OUR BOBS” 


“Fighting Bob” Evans, during his last stay in 
Washjngton, was one evening a guest at a house 
where he met a number of the younger set of 
the Capital. 

As the admiral was leaving he chanced to pick 
up from the floor a very dainty handkerchief, 
edged with lace. He was gravely inspecting this 
“trifle light as air,” when a rather effeminate- 
looking young man hastened forward to claim 
It. 

“Your sister’s, no doubt,” said the admiral, as 
he handed it over. 

“Oh, no,” said the young man, “it’s mine.” 

Evans scrutinized the young man closely. 
“Would you mind telling me what size hairpins 
you use?” he asked after a pause. —Lippincott’s. 


A RESTRAINED GRIEF 


Back in the ridges of Tennessee two mountain- 
eers got into an argument. Words led to blows, 
and in the fight that followed one of the men 
was killed. A neighbor rode on ahead to the 
dead man’s cabin to prepare his wife. He found 
her seated at a table eating apple dumplings. He 
broke the sad news to her as gently as he could. 
She listened quietly with a dumpling poised in 
the air half way to her mouth. When the neigh- 
bor paused she stuffed the dumpling into her 
mouth and said: “You jest wait ‘til I finish this 
hyer dumplin’ an’ then you-all 71] hear hollerin.’” 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


HIS HEAD WAS HARD. 


It is a common belief that the negro’s head is 
hard, capable of withstanding almost any blow. 
The following story told by a prominent young 
dentist of Danville, Ill, would seem to indicate 
something of the kind anyhow. Two negro men 
were employed in tearing down a three-story 
brick building. One negro was on top of the 
building taking off the bricks and sliding them 
down a narrow wooden chute to the ground, 
some thirty feet below, where the other was pick- 
ing them up and piling them. 
hen this latter negro was stooping over to 
pick up a brick the former accidentally let one 
fall, striking him directly on the head. 

Instead of its killing him, he merely looked up, 
without rising, and said, “What you doin’ thar, 
nigger, you make me bite my tongue.”—The 
Circle. 


WHERE, OH WHERE? 


The old landlord of a small country inn was sit- 
ting listlessly before the fire in the bar’ parlor 
when the door opened and a loud-voiced young 
fellow exclaimed: 

“Halloa, grandad! Get your, frame in circula- 
tion! Don’t sit round here like an old woman! 
I want accommodation for man and beast.” 

“Where’s the man?” asked the old landlord in 
a flash.—Tit-Bits, 


EASILY RECOGNIZED 


“This,” remarked Mr. Cane, “is my photograph 
with my two French poodles. You recognize me, 
eh?” 

“I think so,” said Miss Softe. “You are the 
one with the hat on, are you not?”—Life. 
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THE BOY 


WHAT HE WISHED TO BE 


WHAT HE BECAME 
—Punch 














opyright, 1906, by Harris & Ewing. . 
OUR NEXT SECRETARY OF STATE 


The first choice which Mr. Taft has made for his cabinet is that of Philander Chase Knox, now a Senator from 
udgment. Mr. Taft has to a great extent 


Pennsylvania, to succeed Mr. Root as Secretary of State. ‘Upon Mr. moon's ) 
relied in choosing the other cabinet officials. Next to the resident himself, 
tary of State will be the most influential man in the next administration. 


it is safe to assume, the coming Secre- 





